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PREFACE 


Volumes II and III are essentially devoted to a presentation of 
the fundamental principles and problems of irrigation engineering. 
While the author has endeavored to meet specially the needs of 
teachers and students in technical schools, considerable descrip- 
tive information and cost data have been added for the purpose 
of making these volumes more valuable to the engineers engaged 
in the construction and operation of irrigation systems. For use 
as text-books in class-room work, some of the descriptive material 
and detailed information may be considered only briefly and 
more emphasis laid on the fundamental principles and on the 
problems of economic construction. 

The preparation of these two volumes results in part from the 
development of a course in Irrigation engineering presented at 
the University of California. It is based on an acquaintance 
with a large number of irrigation systems, located in most of 
the States of the western part of the United States and in western 
Canada, obtained through many opportunities for examination 
of these projects and through connection with a number of them. 
The writer has not confined himself to his own experience and 
observations, but has discussed the principles of irrigation 
engineering presented in this work with a number of successful 
engineers, who have had much experience in the construction 
and operation of irrigation systems. He has also availed himself 
not only of contemporary literature pertaining to American 
Irrigation engineering, but has consulted a large collection of 
foreign publications, mostly from India, Egypt, Spain and 
France. While there is still considerable difference of opinion 
among engineers regarding some of the principles of design of 
irrigation works, it is believed that the opinions and principles 
presented are in accordance with correct theory and good practice 
as demonstrated by careful observation. 

This treatise on irrigation engineering, as presented in Volumes 
II and III, is largely confined to canals and other works which 
pertain to the usual types of irrigation systems. No attempt 
has been made to discuss the subject of dams used for the de- 
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velopment of storage, and of high masonry dams used for the 
diversion of water. Excellent books on dams made it unneces- 
sary and undesirable to include a brief presentation of this 
subject. On the other hand, much space has been devoted to a 
rather complete consideration of low dams used for diversion 
weirs. 

The division of this work in two volumes has been made 
primarily to avoid an excessively bulky book in one volume. 
The division has had to be made more or less arbitrarily. Volume 

II, on The Conveyance of Water, begins with three chapters 
which pertain to irrigation engineering as a whole, and Volume 

III, on Irrigation Structures and Distribution Systems, contains 
chapters which are closely related to the conveyance of water. 
These two volumes are not entirely separate from Vol. I on 
Irrigation Practice, which has been presented as an introductory 
volume, and to which reference is made in Volumes II and III. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to those 
who have aided him in the collection of the large amount of data 
and information used in the preparation of this work and to the 
large number of publications from which much valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained. Special acknowledgment is made to the 
engineers and managers of irrigation projects, who have so 
willingly made it possible for the writer to examine these projects 
under the most favorable conditions, and who have kindly 
furnished a large number of drawings and photographs, of which 
many have been selected for the illustrations of this work. The 
acquaintance with these engineers and managers has been a 
source of much satisfaction and encouragement, and the relations 
and interchange of opinions with them have resulted in a large 
measure in whatever may be the merits of this work. To the 
United States Reclamation Service thanks are especially given. 

The tabulated references presented at the end of each chapter 
will serve in many cases as specific acknowledgment for the use 
of published articles. 

The author will appreciate any suggestions for betterments and 
will be greatly obliged to any reader who will inform him of any 
errors which may have been overlooked. 

^ ^ B. A. Etchevekey. 

Bekkeley, California, 

August^ 1915, 
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CONVEYANCE OF WATER-DESIGN 
OF CANALS, FLUMES, PIPES, ETC. 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL FEATURES AND PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS TO 
DETERMINE THE GENERAL FEASIBILITY OF AN IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 

GENERAL FEATURES OF AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM 

Irrigation systems may be classified as gravity systems and pump- 
ing systems. A gravity system derives its water supply by direct 
diversion from a stream and conveys the water in a system of ca- 
nals or channels down to the land to be irrigated. A pumping 
system obtains its supply by pumping from a stream or other 
surface body of water or from underground sources and ranges 
from the small individual system to one supplying several thou- 
sand acres. Small individual plants are used extensively for the 
development of ground water supply by wells, especially in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. Large pumping projects 
have during the past 10 years been constructed in California, 
Washington, Idaho and Utah, which elevate the water from 
streams, in some cases from lower canals, to the upper point of 
large bodies of inigable land, from which it is conveyed in a dis- 
tribution system. Where the total lift is relatively high the area 
is divided into zones of economic lifts, by canals located on flat 
grades along the upper boundary of each zone of land. The pump- 
ing insi^allation may consist of a large central station, with 
iin independent pump unit for each canal, or may consist of a 
sciies of separate pump stations, one for each lift, with which 
water is pumped in stages from one canal to the next higher canal. 
The disi-ribution system for these classes of pumping systems will 
b(^ similar to that of a gravity system with the additional 
requircunont that it must be designed to give minimum total 
cost of operation and maintenance for the entire system, in- 
cluding the distribution system and pump installations. This 
will involve the determination of the most economic number 

I 
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of lifts and of the economic grades for ihe main canals 

ing the different zones of land. Th(‘ (>conoinic gra(i(‘s will usually 
be comparatively flat and the canal can oftem he economically 
lined with concrete to prevent seepage losses. 'I’he design of 
pumping plants is not included in t.h(^ scope of ihi.s hook. 

The great majority of irrigation sysfenm an' gravity ,Hy.s|enis. 
The stream diversion usually nuiuires (hat the strc'ain thnv he 
checked and the water level raisc'd to forn' the desired flow 
through the headgates into the hea<l of a <‘anal ( Piute I ). 1 his is 

obtained in most cases by the coustrutdion of an overlhov <iain. 
called diversion weir, across the .strc'am. In a few ca.ses where t lit* 
natural stream flow i.s supplemented by storage, if liasls'en fea- 
sible to make the diversion at the site of the storage *1010 ( Platt* 1 , 
Fig. B). 

The grade of the diversion canal must be less than that of 
the stream to divert the canal line away from the river ami t»> 
obtain the necessary gain in (liff(tr<me(i of elevation between the 
canal bed and stream bed to reach the higher jKiint of the himl to 
be irrigated. This portion of the canal is calh-d the diversitsn line. 

The character of construction and cost of tht' tliversion line i.H 
determined by the topography. If the diversion site is high up 
on the river, where its channel is throtigh rough hilly country or 
in deep canyons, the construction will lx* (‘orr(‘.sp(m<iingI.v ditlieult 
and expensive. Hillsides which are too sfet'p for 0{M'n canal 
excavation will require fluming Hupp(>rt(*d on hi'nches cut in the 
hillsides or a concrete rectangular section made w’ith a ri'tiiining 
wall on the downhill side (Plate II, Fig. A.) Jb'preHsioiiH must 
be crossed with flumes or siphons (Plate 11 , Figs. B ami !)). 
Ridges may have to be tunnelkxl through (Plate II, Fig. ('). 
These difficulties of construction may make the ctwf of a long 
diversion line a considerable part of tlu* total cost, of tlu’ project. 

When the diversion weir cun be constructed lower down (ui 
the stream, where it emerges into the valley, tlu* diversion line 
is shorter and difficult construction is largely elimiimtcid, thus 
materially reducing the cost. 

From the highest point of the irrigable area the main canal is 
continued on a prominent ridge or along the higher boinulHry 
of the land to be irrigated. The main laterals head at. this main 
canal and run along commanding situations, usually down the 
ridges formed by the irregtilarities of the topography, to supply 
the distributaries which deliver the water to each farnt unit. 



Plate I 



Fig. a. — Diversion dam and headworks for Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Systems, 
Calif. Diversion dam is about 130 feet high. 



Fig. B. — Storage and diversion dam and inlet to diversion tunnel. Twin Falls, 
Salmon River Project, Idaho. Dam is about 220 feet high, 560 feet length on top. 


(Fanna page 2) 
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Plate li 



Fkj. a. — R etaining wall canal section with wasteway near headworks. Twin Falls, 

North Side Irrig. Co., Idaho. 



li —steel flume leading to tunnel entrance. Grand Valley Irrigation District, 

Eifle, Colo. 


{Following plate J) 


Plate II 




Fig. C. — Tunnel outlet. Twin Falls, Salmon River Irrigation Project, Idaho. 


Fig. D.— 48-iiicli continuous wood stave pipe, Walla Walla, Wash. 
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The system has main arteries and branches similar to a stream 
and its tributaries, but differs in that the canals and ditches of an 
irrigation system must be located along the ridges and higher 
land and maintained in that position against the natural tendency 
of the water to find its way to the lowest positions or natural 
water courses. 

Drainage channels are generally required to receive all waste or 
surplus water from the main canals and laterals and to collect 
and remove the surface and underground drainage water produced 
by seepage and deep percolation losses. This is necessary in 
most cases to prevent the damage to considerable land by water- 
logging and by the accumulation of alkali on the surface. These 
drains may be either well-defined natural channels, or water 
courses, or series of depressions, or artificial channels excavated to 
supplement or improve natural drainage. 

ELEMENTS AND PARTS OF A GRAVITY IRRIGATION PROJECT 

It is thus seen that the elements of an irrigation project may be 
classified into six main groups, with their corresponding parts as 
follows: 

1. The land and the crops. 

2. The source of water supply and in some cases the storage works or other 
works for its development. 

3. The diversion works including: 

{a) The diversion weir with scouring sluices, fish ladder, logway. 

(6) Canal headgates or regulator to control the flow diverted into the 
head of the diversion canal. 

4. The diversion canal, including the following structures and forms of 
construction. 

{a) Spillways, wasteways or escapes to dispose of excess flow in the 
canal and to protect the canal. 

{b) Sandgates or sluices to prevent the accumulation of or to remove 
sand or silt in the canal 

(c) Tunnels, retaining wall canal sections, bench flumes for the convey- 
ance of water in difficult country. 

{(i) Elevated flumes, inverted siphons, for the crossings of wide depres- 
sions or natural drainage channels. 

(e) Culverts, overchutes, level inlet crossings, etc,, for the crossing of 
water courses. 

(/) Falls, rapids, or chutes to regulate canal grades and velocities. 

(g) Highway and railroad crossings such as bridges and culverts. 

5. The distribution system consisting of: 

(a) Main canals, laterals and distributaries 
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(h) Checkgates across the canals, laterals, and distributaries, located at 
certain points of division or delivery where it is necessary to raise and 
control the water level, to force the required flow through the gate 
structures at the heads of the laterals and distributaries and at 
points of delivery. 

(c) Headgates at the heads of laterals and distributaries, and delivery 
boxes. 

(d) Structures enumerated above, as used on the diversion canal; of 
these flumes, culverts, falls, rapids, chutes and especially highway 
crossings are most numerous. 

(e) Measuring boxes or devices at points of delivery to water users or 
farm units. 

6. The drainage system consisting of: 

(a) Natural drainage channels and water courses. 

(h) Artificial drains. 

CHARACTER OF IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

The character of irrigation systems varies considerably with 
the topography along the diversion line, the configuration of 
the irrigable land, the available water supply and its value. 

Where the irrigable area is a large body of land, in a broad flat 
valley, the water supply ample, the diversion canal short and 
along regular side hills or foothills, then the system will con- 
sist of earth canals with comparatively few unusual structures. 
These will consist largely of checkgates, lateral headgates, de- 
livery gates, and of bridges and culverts at roadway crossings. 

Where the irrigable area is rolling and a long diversion canal 
along rough rocky side hills is necessary, the difficulties en- 
countered along the diversion canal may require the extensive 
use of practically all of the structures enumerated above and a 
more complicated system of distribution will usually be necessary. 

Where water is valuable and in some cases where the irrigable 
area is steep or rolling, concrete-lined canals and pipe distribu- 
tion systems have been used to advantage. Systems of this 
type are usually small and comparatively few; until recently 
they were located almost exclusively in Southern California 
serving high-priced citrus lands, but during the past 10 years a 
number of systems have been constructed in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Idaho and British Columbia. 

construction will correspondingly vary greatly. 
Where the diversion line is short, the irrigable area large, with 
regular and smooth slopes, and sufficient grade to give suitable 
velocities in the canals, the cost of construction of a complete 
system, with distributaries delivering water to each farm unit, 



Plate I 



Fig. B. — Concrete-lined canal near Riverside, Calif. 


(Pacino page 4) 














Plate IV 



Pig. a. — Beinforced concrete drop. Truckee Caraon Project, Nev. 



Fig. B. — Check gate structure. Canadian Pacific Railway Irrigation System, 

Alberta, Can. 


(Following plate III) 
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will range between $15 to $25 per acre. Where the irrigable 
area is more or less rolling but with well-defined continuous 
ridges, and the diversion line fairly long (not over 10 to 15 miles) 
with no great construction difficulties, the cost will range from 
$25 to $40 per acre. Where the diversion line is long and along 
rough rocky hillsides with expensive diversion works, and the 
area to be irrigated is rolling with no regular slopes, requiring 
considerable fluming or pipe distribution lines, the cost of con- 
struction will usually range between $40 to $60, and in excep- 
tional cases may be as high as $80 to $100. The lower price in 
each case is for favorable conditions and less permanent con- 
struction and where no storage must be developed. The costs 
given include all construction overhead charges, but not the 
development expenses or interest charges on the capital invested. 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS TO DETERMINE FEASIBILITY 

OF PROJECT 

Before undertaking an irrigation project, the promoters must 
know its general feasibility, as determined by preliminary in- 
vestigations. The cost of these investigations must usually be 
kept down to a minimum which often precludes the making of 
a detailed examination and surveys. The engineer can in some 
cases obtain the necessary information by consulting the re- 
ports, bulletins and maps of the different bureaus of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Water Supply papers of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and other information compiled by the 
State Agriculture Colleges and private parties. 

A general field examination is usually warranted and in some 
cases the importance of the project and lack of available infor- 
mation may justify extensive hydrographic and topographic 
surveys. Usually the investigations will include a study of the 
land, the crops, the ownership of the land and method of de- 
velopment, the water supply, the general physical features and 
the character of the irrigation system, the cost of the system per 
acre, and miscellaneous considerations of smaller importance. 
These factors are related and must therefore be considered 
together. 

THE LAND AND CROPS 

The determination of the extent of the area to be irrigated in- 
cludes an estimate of the land area to be covered by the system 
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and of the proportion of the land to be actually irrigated to tho 
total area under the system. The maximum irrigable ar’t'a to 
be included is limited by the available water supply, and may 
be further decreased to meet the desired magnitude of thi' 
project. The engineer will in many cases be assisted by liu' 
topographic maps of the U. S. Geological Survey, or by stall', 
county and private maps. 


2 vonjiguraiton oj the zrngable land will affect not only t,he 
cost of construction of the distribution system but that of 1.he 
preparation of the land for irrigation. Rough land with sti'e]) 
slopes increases the cost and may limit the method of irriga- 
tion to be used. A flat slope may require small velocities in 
the canals, with correspondingly large cross sections; it also 
makes it difficult to install measuring devices and to di'livi'r 
water to the farms at sufficient elevation. The best land is 
hat which is smooth, comparatively free from irregularities or <le- 
pressions, and with a fairly good slope. A general slope of 10 
to 25 feet per mile will permit the use of all methods of irrigation. 

J/ie character of the soil and subsoil includes a study of tluf 
chemical composition and physical texture. The soil must con- 
tain the necessary chemical plant food elements and humus 
formed from decayed organic matter. As a rule if the soil is 
deep, the available plant food is present in sufficient quantity 

lacking; this (;an be 

should bp y 

irrigation will usually aggravate the alkali conditions, espeeiallv 
the depressions and low-lying lands. This results from 
he accumulation of alkafl salts, leached out, fron^higL .w- 
n ing lands, by the seepage water from canals and by the 
excess water apphed on these high lands. 
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tion. As a rule a sandy loam irrigates well and is easy to 
cultivate. 

The character of the soil and subsoil may be indicated by the 
natiivc vegetation. Sagebrush, cactus, and buffalo grass usu- 
ally indicate a soil easily cultivated, well di’ained, deep, free from 
alkali, fertile in chemical plant food but sometimes deficient in 
humus. (Ireasewood, salt grass and other alkali weeds indicate 
that alkali salts may be present in excessive quantities. A 
soil surv('y is usually desirable. A great part of the arid lands 
in t.he United States has been examined by the Bureau of Soils 
of tihe LI. S. Department of Agriculture, and the results pre- 
sented in reports and survey maps obtainable from this bureau. 
The cluimieal composition is determined from the analysis of 
sami)lc's, taken at various points in the typical soils, by means 
of soil augc'rs. Th(;s(! samples are usually taken to represent 
the av<'rage upper 4 feet of the soil. The important elements 
of plant food are potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen, lime and 
humus. The physicuil text.ure of the soil and subsoil is best 
determined by borings taken to a depth of 10 feet. 

The drainnye of the landa is very important, but the experience 
on many j)roje(!ts in<lieat,es that it is practically impossible to 
predict th(^ adcHimuw of the natural drainage. For instance, 
th(! soil of tlui bot.tom lands may be quite porous, underlaid with 
gravel with the wat,er-t.able far below the surface; but with the 
(extension of irrigation drainage conditions often become very 
inade(iuate. The soil of the higher lands is usually porous, 
absorbs wattu- inuulily with a loss by deep percolation, which 
cannot be entindy avoided. This loss combined with the seepage 
loss fromcanalscausesa rise of the water-table, and unless natural 
drainage* conditions are unusually favorable, gradual waterlog- 
ging and a(“<;umulati()n of alkali frequently occur on considerublo 
an'as of land. WhiUi the. higher lands arc usually free from 
injury, theia*. are many instance's where layers of hardpan interfere 
with tiui downward pcuxiolation of water and cause the water-table 
to rise too muir the surfaccu There are fciw irrigation systems 
wheni natural drainag(^ must, not be supplemented by artificial 
drainage and t.lui (sonstruction of an irrigation system may 
ultimately requin; a compl(d,(^ drainage system. 

The character of the crops (k'.pends on the soil, elevation and all 
<dimatic conditions. Valuable, information can usually be 
obtained from observations of crops grown in surrounding 
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regions under similar conditions. The conditioiis favo!*iblc loi 
large alfalfa crops are a long growing season, hor fruit giuvv uig 
the season must be sufficiently long to mature the iiuits am 
there must be no great or sudden fluctuations betwenm high and 
low temperatures in the winter and spring. At very high a- 
tions the growing season may be too short. Early S(W(U’(‘ hosts 
in the fall and sudden increases in temperature in tlu^ spring, 
followed by severe late spring frost, is often detrimental to fruit 
growing. 

The demand for crops may be local, but for an extensive^ iiroti 
there must usually be a general demand. The possil)iIiti(‘S for 
development of various industries, such as creanu‘ri<%s, sugar 
factories, mills, fruit packing houses and canneries must in- 
vestigated. Alfalfa comprises the largest acreage on most 
projects. On account of the quick yields obtained with allalfa, 
it is the main crop, especially during the period of early dc'vcdop- 
ment. But unless the farm stock and especially dairy st(>(‘k in 
the district is sufficient to use all the alfalfa raised, overproduc- 
tion with no market is very liable to occur. 

The cost of producing crops comprises: 

1. Interest chargeable to the cost of the land, includirig 
cost of the farm distribution system, preparation of tlu^ land, all 
improvements and development expenses. 

2. Yearly cost of irrigation water delivered to the farm. 

3. Seeds and labor cost of applying water, of cultivation, 
planting, harvesting, etc. 

4. Depreciation of improvements and equipment. 

5. Taxes and insurance. 

The cost of marketing crops will depend on the distanc'c from 
markets, on the means of communication, either by railroads or 
navigation, and on the character of product to be inarket<‘d. 3h)r 
instance, alfalfa is generally used for dairy purposes and ftu' 
feeding live stock in general; sugar beets are used in the manu- 
facture of sugar, etc. 

The value of the crops will determine largely the feasiliility of t h<* 
project. The cost of the project, although prohibitive^ for anviih 
and alfalfa, may be considered feasible for orchards or liigh- 
priced products. 

The ownership of the land and method of development will 
largely determine the success of the project. The land may he 
government public lands, or private lands belonging cithcu’ tr> 
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builders of the project or to private owners. Projects built by 
private companies to serve public lands, not under their control, 
have almost invariably resulted disastrously to at least the 
original financiers. The land has been largely taken up by 
speculators who held their claims, without using the water or 
purchasing a water right, waiting until they could dispose cl 
their holdings to a real settler at a high profit, thus deriving all 
the benefits of the system. This results in slow development, 
the company receiving little revenue, while the interest on the 
capital invested and the depreciation of the system means ruin 
to the investors in the project. More favorable results, but still 
not financially successful to the company in most cases, have 
been obtained where the projects serving public lands have been 
constructed under the settlement restrictions and provisions of 
the Carey Act, by which companies enter into a contract with the 
state for the construction and settlement of the project. The 
(ionstruction of projects by private companies to serve land 
owned by private individuals has not resulted more favorably, 
and cannot hope to be successful unless the project is under- 
taken where the climatic conditions make the growing of crops 
without irrigation impossible, and only if the property owners 
will agree by contracts to purchase a water right or interest in the 
company with a minimum annual payment sufficient to cover the 
cost of operation and maintenance. 

The construction of projects by irrigation districts or associa- 
tions of property owners, by which the cost of construction, 
operation and maintenance of the system is met by assessments, 
has been more successful when the conditions are favorable and 
with proper state supervision and legal restrictions, included in 
irrigation district laws of some states, which insure the stability 
of the project and security of the bonds. 

The most favorable condition for the construction of an irriga- 
tion system by a private company is ownership by the company 
of the irrigable land under the project, for the profits come from 
the increased value of the land and not from the annual sale of 
water. 

The method of colonization or settlement and the financial 
policy during the period of development is of greatest importance. 
Except in very few cases, irrigation projects in general have re- 
sulted disastrously to the original investors or bond holders of the 
company. To the community as a whole and to the settlers the 
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construction of most sound irrigation systems has resiili-ed in 
general good and prosperity. The failures to the financier's of 
systems, properly constructed with a good water supply and 
favorable agricultural conditions, have been causcKl mainly by 
the long period of development, due to slow settlement. Tlu* 
resulting great development expense is usually larger than has 
been estimated or provided for in the financial pointy. The 
long period of development even under favorable conditions is 
illustrated by some of the most successful projects. Only in 
unusual cases and for comparatively small projects under 5(),(J(J0 
acres will the irrigable land be fully settled and developed in the*; 
10 years following the completion of the system or the time when 
the water is first turned in the system. Probably the most 
successful large project in the United States is the Twin J'alls 
South Side Irrigation project, built in Idaho under the provisions 
of the Carey Act by the Twin Falls Land & Water Co. Con- 
struction was started in 1903 and in the spring of 1905 wtxiox 
was turned in the completed part of the system, the sy8i.(un b(‘iiig 
finally completed in 1907. In 1913 the acreage settled upon, 
fully planted, was 150,000 acres out of a total of 215,000 acres 
included in the project. This rapid development must be con- 
sidered exceptional. The experience on similar (larey A{*f 
projects and other projects has been far less satisfac'.tory. Tlu‘ 
development of the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts in 
California represents what may be expected under favorable' 
conditions. These districts, which have a joint source of suj)ply, 
were organized in 1887, but on account of complications and 
litigations water was first run for irrigation in 1901 for the Turlo(?k 
district and in 1903 for the Modesto district. Since then the area 
irrigated has increased every year. On the Turlock district the 
area irrigated in 1914 was 94,000 acres out of 175,500 acres 
included in the district. On the Modesto district the. area 
irrigated in 1912 was about 40,000 acres out of 81,000 acres in the 
district. These districts included comparatively large holdings 
on which cereals were grown by dry farming, the average annual 
rainfall being 12 inches; these conditions and the compa,rative 
lack of advertising and efforts to subdivide and colonize have' no 
doubt been unfavorable to rapid development; on the oth(‘r 
hand, the land was already privately owned and therefore f)artly 
settled and the assessments for annual operation and main- 
tenance are made on the land not irrigated as well as on the 
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irrigated land; these eonditions have been favorable to rapid 
development. 

The long period of development has had to be roc^ognized in i-he 
adjudication and creation of water rights by appropriation. 
Mr. S. C. Weil, in his treatise on ''Water Eights in the Western 
States/^ says: "But in most states actual use had been added as 
itself an element in the creation of the right, as well as the bona 
fide intention; that is, the intention must be actually consum- 
mated by use within a reasonable time before an appropriation 
has any existence as such.^’ In all states due diligence is re- 
quired in the prosecution of the work. In Idaho, North Dakot a., 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming the work must be 
completed within 5 years, but a shorter time may bo fixed by 
the State Engineer. In Utah the time allowed by law to apply 
the water to a beneficial use was limited to a period not excx^eding 
4 years from the time of completion of the system, but l)y 
amendments in 1909 and 1911 the State Engincicr has tlie power 
to extend the time for completion of construction and proof of 
beneficial use to not exceed 14 years from the date of approval; 
except that additional extensions of time may be allow(Kl for 
delays in construction caused by the operation of law beyond the 
power of the applicant. These amendments extending tlu^ 
period of development have in a measure been the result of the 
experience obtained on irrigation projects constructed and 
developed by the state. 

WATER SUPPLY 

^ A study of rainfall data, the extent of precipitation, its monthly 
distribution, and its relation to the needs of crops is importariti. 
This information is usually obtained from the Weather Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A large mean annual 
rainfall is no indication that irrigation is not nc'scessary or (hi- 
sirable.^ The value of irrigation in regions whova the' annual 
rainfall is large is well demonstrated by the extension of irrigation 
in the Rogue River Valley and the Willamette Valk^y of w(\st(‘rn 
and in parts of the Saci’amento Valley where a few y(uu\s 
ago it was thought that irrigation was not dcvsirable. In tiie 
Willamette Valley the mean annual rainfall is about 44 iiudu^s, 
but the rainfall during the spring months of April, May and 
June is about 7.05 inches and during the summer months of 
July, August and September only 2.81 inches. Expt^riments 
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made in the Willamette Valley by the TJ. S. Department of Agri- 
culture show that in general the intelligent application of water 
to crops such as potatoes, clover, alfalfa, corn, beans, onions, etc.^ 
will easily increase yields from 75 to 150 per cept. In the Rogue 
River Valley the total annual rainfall is about 26.57 inches, the 
rainfall during the spring months is 4.22 inches and during the 
summer months, 1 . 45 inches. In this valley the orchards that 
are producing the heaviest and yielding the largest profits arcj 
irrigated. 

A careful study of the stream flow is most important. The best 
information is obtained from gaugings extending over a number 
of years, especially those including periods of drought. On a 
large part of the streams in the arid states this work has been 
done by the U. S. Geological Survey and the information may bc^ 
obtained in the Water Supply Papers. In some states, thc^ 
State Engineer has done considerable work on stream gaugings, 
the results of which are given in his annual reports. These art', 
the two main sources of information. At times it is possible to 
obtain information from private sources. If no information is 
obtainable it is best to establish at once a gauging station anti 
make observations and measurements for as long a period as 
possible. These records, even though they may be obtained 
only for one season, may be of considerable value if used carefully 
with rainfall data extending over a number of years. Strcuiin 
flow data from similar adjacent watersheds is often available, in 
which case fairly reliable estimates may be obtained by com- 
parison of areas and character of watersheds and their averages 
precipitation. These comparisons are especially valuable when 
stream flow data for the water supply considered extend over a 
very brief period, when those of adjacent streams extend for a 
considerable period. 

Where the water supply is largely obtained by storage develop- 
ment, it is desirable to have the same stream flow data as sug- 
gested above; but where the time available or any other cause? 
does not permit the gauging of stream for any considerable 
period, a rough estimate of the total mean annual stream flow 
available for storage may be obtained by considering the arc'sft 
and character of the watershed, the precipitation and the rate of 
run-off. A study of the watershed as affecting run-off will include'. : 

1. Area of watershed. 

2. Character of surface — rough or smooth, steep or level. 
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3. Bare or wooded. 

4. Elevation of watershed. An increase in elevation increases 
the precipitation and will retain the snow or ice later in the year, 
helping to maintain the summer flow. 

5. Character of soil and subsoil with its geological formation. 

6. Climatic conditions; temperature, wind, etc. 

7. Probable changes in character of supply due to settlement 
and use of water in upper valleys. 

A study of the precipitation will include: 

1. Distribution of precipitation. 

2. Character and extent of precipitation — whether in the form 
of rain or snow and whether sudden storms or gradual falls. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau is the main source of information 
concerning precipitation. With the precipitation and the area of 
the watershed, the run-off is estimated by assuming a coefiS.cient 
of run-off. This estimate is necessarily rough, but one may 
obtain a fairly close approximation by determining the coefficient 
of run-off from stream gaugings which it has been possible to 
obtain for a limited period, or from stream gaugings of simdar 
adjacent watersheds. This method of estimating is more feasible 
for determinations of the mean annual stream flow than it is for 
determinations of the seasonal or monthly variations. 

No irrigation project should be undertaken without reliable 
stream flow data. 

The relation between supply and demand is different for an 
irrigation system than for a domestic water-supply system or for 
a hydroelectric project. Especially for a domestic water-supply 
system the supply available during the most severe periods of 
drought must always be sufficient to serve the full demand. 
With an irrigation system it would be an unwise policy in the 
development of the natural resources to limit the area to be 
served from a stream to that for which an ample supply is avail- 
able during all years of deficient flow. To obtain full develop- 
ment, the area included in a project should be that for which 
there is an ample supply during normal years and not less than 
half of this supply during periods of dry years. 

The quality of the water must be determined whenever there 
is indication that it may contain detrimental salts or excessive 
<piantities of silt. A chemical analysis of the water, during the 
low water period when the water contains the highest per- 
centage of salts, is especially desirable. 
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The volumes ap'propriated and used, and earlier water rights 
limit the available water supply and must be determined. This 
will include a study of the volumes of water recorded, appro- 
priated and used; the volumes recorded or filed, but not used; 
and the riparian rights in those states which recognize them. 
In those states where modern water codes are operative and 
where riparian rights are not recognized, the methods of ob- 
taining and defining rights are provided for; and accurate in- 
formation can frequently be obtained from the State Engineer. 
In the states which have no modern codes and where riparian 
rights are recognized, it is difficult and often impossible to learn 
with any degree of certainty the extent of prior rights. An 
inspection of recorded rights is of little value, for without a 
field examination the value of the records cannot be determined. 
A field survey of volumes actually used and of probable future 
extensions is necessary. Not only the extent of the uses must 
be known, but also the character of the uses. There are: (1) 
uses which may not diminish the volume, such as power and 
some forms of mining; (2) the uses which diminish the volume, 
such as domestic and stock use and irrigation of areas having 
prior rights or riparian rights; (3) uses which increase the flow, 
such as return waters from areas irrigated above or water stored 
for power purposes; (4) uses which affect the quality of water, 
such as some forms of manufacturing and mining. 

The location of proposed diversion with reference to other 
uses must be considered. This includes (1) the possibility of 
interfering with riparian or prior rights below, or the interference 
by increased use by riparian rights above; (2) the necessary 
regulation in case of stored water and the exchange of stored 
water where water is stored below point of diversion. The 
seasons of the diversions, whether continuous or intermittent, 
must also be considered. 

The volumes unappropriated of available stream flow are ob- 
tained from the stream flow data and the rights of prior appro- 
priators and riparian owners. A study of the relation of this 
flow to the water supply needed for the system is the next 
consideration. 

The water supply required for the system involves the deter- 
mination of the amount needed and the season of need. When 
the demand is greater than the available supply during part of 
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the irrigation season, but is less at other times, the deficiency 
may be supplied in three ways: 

1. By storage in artificial reservoirs, which will require: (a) the 
examination and survey of reservoir sites; (b) a study of 
dam sites and foundations; (c) a study of the type of dam adapted 
to the foundation and materials available for its construction; 
(d) the effect of silt carried by the water; (e) feasibility of con- 
struction, etc. 

2. By encouraging the growth of crops which will create a 
demand for irrigation water at the time when the supply is 
most plentiful. 

3. By storing water in the soil by winter irrigation or by heavy 
irrigations applied during period of maximum flow. This 
requires a soil which will retain the moisture and have it avail- 
able for the crops during the growing season. Orchards and 
deep-rooted crops are best adapted to this practice. This 
same process may be applied to the replenishing of underground 
waters where pumping is extensive, by spreading the flood waters 
over the porous fan-shape^ deposits formed where the stream 
emerges from the hills into the valleys. In southern California 
this is done by means of flood ditches placed on a flat grade 
across the longitudinal slope of the valley. 

The water supply needed must be obtained from a study of 
the crops to be grown and the duty of water. The net seasonal 
duty must be based on a study of the water requirements for 
maximum economical crop production. The gross duty is 
determined from estimates of the net duty and of the convey- 
ance losses in the system. Information from projects in the 
same general region, with similar crops and water-supply condi- 
tion, is the most valuable data. Chapters III and IV of Volume 
1 present the results, obtained by investigations, experiments 
and measurements, on the quantity of irrigation water and the 
time of application to give the most economic use of water in 
the production of crops. Chapter V of Volume I presents the 
duty of water obtained on a large number of projects selected to 
represent typical irrigated districts. 

The capacity of the different parts of the system must not be 
based entirely on the estimates of the monthly seasonal duties, 
but especially on the short periods of peak load or maximum 
use, as explained in the chapter on distribution systems in Vol- 
ume III. 
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The water supply from underground sources is generally of 
considerable importance for domestic supply and may in some 
cases be desirable to supplement the surface water supply for 
irrigation. The forms of occurrence of ground water are usually : 

(1) in the surface zone above the first impervious stratum; 

(2) between two impervious strata, in which case it is often under 
pressure and in some cases artesian; (3) below the bed of streams 
or natural water courses, as an underflow, which may bo partly 
the result of return waters from irrigation. The means of 
development are: (1) wells, either deep or shallow, with pump- 
ing plants; (2) artesian wells; (3) underground collecting galleries 
or submerged dams to divert the underflow. Wells with pump- 
ing plants are most commonly used; underground galleries and 
submerged dams seldom result in a developed flow sufficient to 
make the investment profitable. Existing wells are the best 
indicators of ground-water conditions. Explorations by bor- 
ings may be desirable on large projects. Where underground 
water is not available for domestic purposes, it is usually nec- 
essary to use ditch water, which j*equircs continuous flow or 
storage in tanks during the period that the ditches arc empty. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CHARACTER OF THE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 

A general investigation of the controlling physical features of 
the project and of special conditions which will determine thc^ 
character and cost of the system is necessary to make rough 
preliminary estimates of cost. These will include especially: 
(1) a study of the feasibility of storage, when storage is neci- 
essary; (2) an examination of the approximate locuition and 
character of the diversion works and diversion lines; (3) the 
approximate location of the main canal and laterals of tin- 
distribution system; (4) the area of rights-of-way, which may b<- 
an important item of cost; (5) the types of structures (concrete 
or wood), the classes of canal excavation, the possible iuhhI of 
concrete lining or other special construction, and the physical 
difficulties. The cost of storage, diversion weir, headworks a.nd 
diversion canal will often be a large part of the total c,ost and 
should be estimated separately. 

Cost of the System.— The cost of the system cannot, be- 
closely estimated without the final plans and designs of st.ru<'.- 
tures and canals, which must be preceded by extensive surveys* 
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However, for purposes of determining the general feasibility, a 
rough, approximate estimate can be made, by one whose ex- 
perience has brought him in contact with a number of projects, 
after a general examination of the controlling features as out- 
lined above. Where a reasonably accurate preliminary esti- 
mate is required, preliminary trial survey lines or a hasty re- 
connaissance survey may be desirable. The necessity for 
this will be greater when no general topographic survey maps 
are obtainable and when the project presents unusual features 
or difficulties. To estimate the cost of the distribution system, 
it will be desirable to know the approximate location, length and 
size of the main canal, laterals and distributaries. A fair pre- 
liminary estimate of the total cost of the structures may be 
obtained by assuming a percentage ratio between the cost of 
the earthwork in canal construction and the cost of structures. 
This ratio will depend on the type of structures and on the general 
character of the system. A consideration of the cost of con- 
struction of ten projects and the valuation of two projects shows 
the following ratios: 

For a distribution system in which the structures are largely 
built of concrete, the cost of all structures is 80 to 100 per cent, 
of the cost of excavation. For a distribution system in which 
the structures are nearly all built of wood, the cost of all struc- 
txircs is 40 to 60 per cent, of the cost of excavation. These 
figures may be applied for complete distribution systems with 
no unusual expensive construction on the main canal and with 
laterals and distributaries, largely excavated in balanced cut 
and fill. 

Estimates of costs are frequently too low. The actual field 
cost of construction is only one item. The cost of right-of-way, 
where the land must be purchased, or the value of the land 
reserved, may represent a considerable investment. Other items 
for which due allowance is not always made are: 

1. Field engineering and supervision — about 5 per cent, of 
construction cost, which should be included as part of the 
construction. 

2. Equipment depreciation, waste of material, and lost 
time — about 4 per cent., which should be included as part of the 
construction cost. 

3. Contingencies, omissions, risk and unusual disasters — 
about 10 to 20 per cent. 
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4. Preliminary surveys, designs, estimates and general engi- 
neering — about 6 to 8 per cent, of construction cost. 

5. The expense of organization and promotion with the re- 
imbursement of original promoters — about 10 per cent, of 
construction cost. 

6. General administrative expense during construction — • 
about 3 to 5 per cent, of construction cost. 

7. Legal expenses, taxes, insurance, injuries and damages — * 
about 5 per cent, of construction cost. 

8. Discounting of bonds — about 10 to 15 per cent, of face 
value of bonds. 

9. Interest charges on bonds during the construction period 
(2 to 5 years), equivalent to about 15 per cent, of the total 
face value of bonds sold for an average period of years. 

10. Development expenses or investment necessary to bring 
the constructed system through the period of development 
and settlement up to the time when fair revenues on the total 
investment can be obtained. The development expenses charge- 
able to the cost of the system are equal to the difference between 
the actual income obtained from the sale of water, and the ex- 
penditures for operation, maintenance, depreciation of the 
system plus the interest on outstanding bonds and other capital 
investment. Under favorable conditions the period of develop- 
ment may be taken at about 12 years. During this time the 
income will depend on the method of development. When the 
irrigation system is constructed by a company, not owning or 
controlling the irrigable land under the system but which pro- 
poses to retain ownership of the system, the desired income 
required to meet the cost of operation, maintenance, depreciation 
and pay interest on bonds and capital invested, must be ob- 
tained from annual water payments. If the company proposes 
to sell its system to the water users, it will usually require from 
each property owner an initial payment or series of payments, 
proportionate to the acreage, for shares or an interest in the 
system. The money thus received is used for the retirement} 
of bonds and for the profits on the investment, and should result; 
in a lower rate of the additional annual water payment for 
operation and maintenance than when the company proposes to 
retain the system. 

The results of experience indicate that during the period of 
development the total income from annual water charge will 
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probably not more than equal the cost of operation, maintenance 
and depreciation, with no surplus for interest on the outstanding 
bonds or capital invested. Assuming that the deficiency is 
equivalent to the interest on about two-thirds of the total issue 
of the bonds sold, for the entire period of development, taken 
as 12 years from the time water is first turned into the system, 
the development cost under favorable condition will probably 
be not less than about 50 per cent, of the total bond issue. 

A consideration of all the above items of cost, with the ex- 
ception of items (1) and (2) which are usually included in the 
estimates of construction cost, shows that under favorable con- 
ditions the actual total cost of the system when completed will be 
from 90 to 110 per cent, greater than the construction cost; 
and the ultimate cost or investment when fully developed will 
be fully three times the construction cost. 

When the company owning the system is also a land-selling 
company, the sale price of the land must include the total cost 
of the system, the purchase price of the land, the interest on the 
capital invested in the land business, the commission for the 
sale of the lands or the expenses of settlement and colonization, 
and the expected profit, which should be commensurate with 
the risk involved. The land must usually be sold by a dis- 
tribution of the payments over a period of several years, and a 
large part if not all of the first payments is absorbed by the sales 
commissions, which may amount from 10 to as much as 25 per 
cent, or even more of the sale price of the land, when subdivided 
and disposed of in small tracts. 

Miscellaneous Considerations. — These will include rural 
advantages such as the existence or establishment of hotels, 
stores, churches, schools, etc.; the distance to railroads, the 
consttuction of roads; the available fuel, such as wood, oil, coal, 
natural gas and electric power, especially important for heating, 
pumping and factories. The feasibility of developing by hydro- 
electric power in connection with the irrigation system may be 
an important consideration. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE PLANNING AND LOCATION OF AN 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 

I. PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS TO DETERMINE FEASIBILITY 

OF SYSTEM 

The character of these investigations has been described in th(‘ 
preceding pages. They consist of a study of the land, the crops, 
the ownership of the land and method of development, the wai.tu- 
supply, the general physical features and the character of th(>i 
irrigation system, the cost of the system per acre and misccd- 
laneous considerations. In most cases the investigations will 
require a field hydrographic survey, a reconnaissance survey and 
often trial line or preliminary surveys. The investigations must 
be as thorough as the importance of the project will justify, but 
as the feasibility of the project is not at first known, the expens<>s 
must be kept down to a minimum. 


II. ALIGNMENT AND LOCATION OP DIVERSION LINE AND HEAD- 
WORKS (FIG. 1) 

This will include the foUowing surveys: (1) Reconnaissance 
survey and trial line surveys. (2) Preliminary survey, (d) 
Location survey The survey methods are in general similar to 
those used in railroad work. It is not the purpose to give all tln^ 
details pertaining to survey work, which would be beyond the 
scope of this book, but to emphasize special procedures and 
details pecuhar to irrigation work. For additional details and 
special diagrams to facilitate canal location, the references givmi 
at the end of the chapter should be consulted. 

1. Reconnaissance Survey and Trial Line Surveys — TIu' 
purpose of these surveys is to determine the possible position of 
the headworks and the probable position of one or more diversion 
lines and their relation to the irrigable area. Where topographic 
maps are available, such as those of the U. S. Geological Survey ’ 

e general feasibihty, but in most cases the scale and contour 
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intervals of the map will only permit rough general location and 
perhaps indicate two or more possible diversion lines. This will 
usually have to be supplemented by a reconnaissance survey 
followed by trial line surveys along each possible diversion line, 
"^rhe final selection of the best diversion line may require more 
complete surveys of the nature of preliminary surveys. 

The reconnaissance survey will consist of a rapid survey of the 
various possible lines, in which are taken elevations, distances 
o.nd bearings, with notes regarding controlling features. To de- 
termine the general feasibility of long diversion lines in rough 
country, the elevations may be obtained with aneroid barometers 
und a hand level, the distances measured by pacing and the 
bearjings with a compass. In place of this survey nr following it, 
a rapid trial line survey is generally desirable to determine more 
closely the feasibility of one or more lines. 

A reconnaissance trial line survey is made with the level and 
usually begins at the lower end of the diversion line, which is 
■fixed by the highest point of boundary of the irrigable area. 
TTrom this point the line is run on an approximate grade, along 
the side hill, toward the point of diversion along the river up to 
a point suitable for the diversion works. The point of diver- 
sion is selected from a careful consideration of the favorable 
conditions presented in a following chapter in Vol. Ill, and may 
be at an elevation giving considerable excess grade or difference 
in elevation. The excess grade may have to be taken up by 
the use of falls, chutes or concrete-lined sections, or may be used’ 
advantageously in better adjusting the final located line to the 
topography by avoiding some difficult and expensive construc- 
tion. From the selected point of diversion, a trial line survey 
can then be run on a grade contour along each of the favorable 
possible lines. Where the feasibility of the project is practically 
determined from the above reconnaissance survey and the pros- 
pects are favorable to the project being carried out, a more care- 
f ul trial line survey accompanied by a rapid transit or plane table 
stadia survey along each of the favorable lines is usually made. 
In many cases, however, there will be natural features or topo- 
graphic conditions, such as steep rocky side hills, bluffs or ridges 
to be pierced by tunnels, favorable benches, difficult stream 
crossings, indicating the best line or limiting the selection to per- 
haps not more than two feasible lines. 

The trial line and the transit or stadia survey, although not made 
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as complete as for the preliminary surveys, described below, 
should be made accurate in order that they may be of value for 
the work to follow. The trial line survey is made by locating 
hubs on a grade contour at distances apart not exceeding about 
600 feet. Bench-marks, for future reference in the preliminary 
surveys, should be established at controlling points near the loca- 
tion of important structures and special construction, at intervals 
not farther apart than about half a mile. The trial line survey is 
lollowcd by a transit or a plane-table party. A stadia traverse 
is run over the hubs set by the level party, and a few stadia shots 
taken at controlling points on each side of the line for a width 
which will include all possible positions of the canal. With a 
transit party it is desirable to have a field draughtsman to sketch 
the topography. The survey is essentially an incomplete pre- 
liminary survey, for which additional details are given below. 

In addition to the survey notes, the field-book should contain 
general information on the character of the material to be 
excavated, the slope of the hillsides, the obstructions, and all 
special features having an important effect on the cost of 
construction. 

2. Preliminary Survey. — The purpose of the preliminary 
survey is to locate, or to obtain the necessary topography to 
locate on the ground, the most favorable diversion line. This 
may be done by different methods, depending on the character 
of the topography: (1) by a series of tangents with topography 
taken for a strip of land on each side of a grade contour line, 
followed by a paper location; (2) by a scries of shorter tangents 
and curves fitted to the ground, without the paper location. 
The second method permits a closer and more economical adjust- 
ment of the canal line to the topography and is usually considered 
preferable when the possible position of the canal line is fixed 
within a narrow strip of land, such as is the case when the canal 
line is preceded by the trial line surveys indicated above. In 
heavily timbered country this method cannot very well be used. 
The first method is best when the general location of the canal 
line is not closely fixed by trial line surveys, and at such points 
where a selection iDctween different types of construction is 
possible and must be made on economic comparisons, such as 
when the choice is between a canal running around a ridge and a 
deep cut or a tunnel through the ridge, or, between a canal 
running around a depression and a canal in heavy fill or an 
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inverted siphon or flume. The second method, combined with 
the use of the first method at such places where the location 
requires economic comparisons, will usually be preferable. 

The first method of preliminary survey requires a level party and 
either a transit party or a plane-table party. The level party 
runs ahead of the transit or plane-table party, on a contour 
grade, setting stakes spaced not farther apart than 400 to 600 
feet with additional stakes at prominent breaks in the alignment 
and at controlling points, from which topography is to be taken 
with the transit or plane-table. When the topography presents 
conditions which make it desirable to consider alternative loca- 
tions or designs, the level party must run lines along each possible 
location in order that the topographic survey may be extended 
to cover the entire range of locations. The importance of the 
selection of control points makes it desirable for the chief of the 
party or locating engineer to become head rodman. The stakes 
are set on the center line of the canal, allowing for the grade and 
the depth of center cut. 

The distances necessary to obtain the canal grades are ob- 
tained sufficiently close by pacing. The depths of center cuts 
are usually obtained from diagrams or tables prepared for this 
purpose and which are kept by the rodman, who should carry 
the grade elevations on profile paper. The center cuts for the 
required range of side-hill slopes and for the desired canal cross 
section are computed either on the basis that the amount of cut 
will equal the fill, which usually brings part of the water cross 
sectional area in fill, or on the basis that the water area will be 
entirely in cut. The latter basis is safer, especially on steep side 
hills, but will usually, especially with large canals, give an excess 
of excavated material for the banks. To obtain the center cut 
from the tables or diagram, the side-hill slope is obtained by tak- 
ing rod readings to points 50 to 100 feet on each side of the canal 
or by using a clinometer carried by the rodman. 

Where the water cross sectional area is to be kept all in cut, 
instead of using the computed center cut, the center line may be 
stacked out without tables as foUows: Locate the stakes at the 
point where the ground surface and the water surface on the 
downhill side intersect, the elevation of these points being at a 
height above the bottom of canal equal to the depth of water in 
he canal; from each of these points measure horizontally a 
distance equal to half the width of the canal at the water surface, 
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a —Concrete-lined diversion canal on steep rocky Fig. B.— Diversion canal on steep sidehill. Belgo-Can- 

hillside. South Kelowna System, B. C. adian Fruitlands Systems, B. C. 
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driving the center line stake on the other end of this measured 
distance (Fig. 2). Where the center cut must be such that the 
cut will balance the fill, the pivotal point method, used on 
reclamation projects in Montana and described in Chapter V, 
can often be used to advantage. 

The level party on its first survey must establish a system of 
well distributed permanent bench-marks, especially near struc- 
ture locations and wherever they will be most desirable for the 
work to follow, such as running final profiles, cross sectioning, 
staking out of structures, and construction. The spacing be- 
tween bench-marks should not exceed mile and preferably 
mile. 



Fig. 2. — ^Looation of Side-hill Canal with water (iross section all in cut. 

The transit party or plane-table party follows the level party, 
runs chained traverses between the stakes set by the level party, 
and takes the stadia side shots for the topography of a strip of 
land of sufficient extent to include the final located line. When 
the stations are on a contour grade line, started from the head 
of the diversion line and run on the minimum grade of the 
canal so as to keep it at its highest position, leaving all excess or 
surplus grade for the adjustment of the canal line to thetopog- 
raphy by paper location, then the strip of land on which topog- 
raphy must be taken will lie largely or entirely below the contoxir 
grade line. When a transit is used, the topography may be 
taken either by transit and stadia or by accompanying topog- 
raphers, using a hand level or clinometer. A field draughtsman 
usually plots the results and sketches all topographical features 
which will affect the canal location, including drainage channels, 
rock outcroppings, railroad crossings, etc. In open (country 
the plane-table may be used for running the traverses and 
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taking topography; or it may be used for taking topogrjiphy 
only, in conjunction with the transit, by transferring tlie i-raverso 
notes, taken with the transit, to plane-table sheets. Tiu' us(' of 
the plane-table is preferred by many; the advantage claiiiUHl is 
that it facilitates and permits the sketching in of all luaK'ssa.ry 
topographic features, thus giving maps more nearly reproscad - 
ing the actual topography, from which more accurate i)aper 
location may be made. 

The level party must not work too far ahead of the transit- 
party, in order that the grade elevation used by the level party 
may be corrected for any error which may have aecuinulat-edhy 
the grade allowance being made on paced distances. A cor- 
rection every 1 or 2 miles will usually be sufficient for 
this method of preliminary survey. 

The maps and profiles are the basis for the paper location. 
The scale and completeness of the maps depend on the (^onfigui'a- 
tion of the country and the desired accuracy of the paper locuition. 
To obtain accurate paper location, which will require few or no 
changes in the field, or to study problems of economic location by 
comparison of different types or form of construction, a large' 
scale must be used. Where a considerable portion of the li ik^ is 
along rough broken country, with side-hill slopes of 25 per cent, or 
more, a scale of 40 feet to the inch will be found desirable. W h('ro 
the topography is more regular, a scale of 100 feet to the inch 
niay be used. Where the country is regular and the general sid('- 
hill slope under about 25 per cent., a scale of 200 feet to tlu^ inch 
may be used. ^ Por purposes of general paper location, such tis 
when considering the feasibility of different routes, a scale of I 
inch to 1,000 or 2,000 feet will be desirable. Maps for this 
purpose may be drawn from the small scale maps by rccliKdion 
with a pantograph. 

The second method of preliminary survey combines the pix'- 
liminary survey and field location survey. It is best adapted for 
the conditions stated above, and has been used on a iiuniher 
of projects of the U. S. Reclamation Service and also by L. E. 
Bishop, an irrigation engineer of Colorado, who has prosentc'd 
various features of it and several diagrams in a paper on i-lu' 
Economic Canal Location in Uniform Countries'’ in the Trans. 
Am Soc. Civil Eng. of December, 1911.. In this method tlu' 
work of the level party is the same as in the first method descrilx'd 
above, except that the grade contour stakes are located at 
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every station (measured by pacing) and at every controlling 
point. Tlic importance of this work requires that the rodman be 
a man experienced in canal location. The transit party carries 
tables of tangent offsets, external secants, semi-tangent lengths, 
(^t,c., and diagrams of equivalent lengths, of different forms ol 
construction and of types of conduit, including canals in cuts of 
different depths, canals in fills of different heights, bench flumes, 
elevated flumes, tunnels, concrete-lined canals, inverted siphons, 
etc. The transit party runs tangents which fit approximately 
the stakes or flags set by the level party, straightening out the 
irregularities by moving in general as many stakes above the 
tiew line as below it, so as to keep the proper balance between 
the cut and fill, preferably within the limit of free haul and not 
exceeding the limit of economical haul. The limit of free haul, 
specified on a number of projects of the U. S. Reclamation 
Service, is 200 feet. For longer hauls the contractor is allowed 
for each additional 100 feet a bid price or a stated price, which 
ill many cases is 2 cents per cubic yard. At this price, with 
c^arth excavation at 20 cents a cubic yard, the limit of economical 
haul would be 1200 feet. The limit of economical haul will 
determine the extent to which the canal line may be shortened 
and straightened by using deeper cuts or shallower cuts, or 
by making the canal all in fill. Where sections of canal, ap- 
proximately on a grade contour, can be eliminated by a tunnel, 
flume, siphon, or other type of construction, the selection must 
be based not only on a basis of equivalent first cost, but also 
on safety and ultimate cost. 

Tlie general procedure for the transit party in ordinary loc-a- 
tion consists in running the tangents, setting stakes at every 
station, 50 feet apart, until the head chainman comes to the P. I. 
of a curve. The importance of proper selection will usually make 
it desirable for the chief of party to select the position of the 
tangents and points of P. I. The transit man sets up at the 
P. T., and from the central angle and lay of the ground selecd.s 
the degree of the curve j the semi-tangents arc then measured 
off to eRta])lish the P. C. and P. T., and the curve may be run 
l)y tangent offsets. When the P. I. cannot be used for a transit 
sctiq), another method must b(i used for running the curves. 
In the location of the Tieton main canal in Washington, along 
st(iep rocky irregular hillsides, one method used for curves of 
100 feet radius or less consisted in the rear and head chainmen 
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describing the curve, with a radius and from a center of curvature, 
both selected by trial to fit the tangents and the topography. 
The transit party will establish the usual ties with section lines 
and property lines. The chief of party will select the most 
economical and best location for structures, make noi-es i*egard- 
ing the types of structures and determine by high-water marks 
the maximum flood-flow or flood-water area to be provided for 
at crossings with natural water courses. 

Special topography, by the first method of preliminary survey, 
outlined above, will be taken at the location of important 
structures and along sections of the line which require study to 
determine the most economic location or type of construction. 

The final profile of the stakes set by the transit party is 
taken by the same level party which preceded the transit party, 
or by a second level party, if the transit work can l)e kept up 
close to the level party ahead. In taking the final ])rofile, the 
elevation of the bottom of all depressions and of the top of 
ridges must be obtained and the side-hill slope at light angles 
to the canal line recorded in the notes. The profile and align- 
ment notes are turned over to the field draftsman, who does the 
plotting, prepares right-of-way maps and works up tlie esii- 
mates of excavation and overhaul to serve as a basis to let the 
contracts until the line is cross sectioned. 

The character and qualities of the material affecting the cost 
of excavation and its suitability for the conveyance of water, 
such as porosity and hardness, must be determined by test pits or 
borings. A testing party may be necessary, and in the case of 
tunnel construction may involve considerable expense. 

3. Paper Location and Field Location Survey (Fig. 3). — On 
most projects it will often be found desirable to use both methods 
of preliminary survey, each method being used along those 
sections of the canal lines where the conditions arc favorable to 
its use. The second method combines with it the field location, 
eliminating the paper location. The topography taken by the 
first method and plotted on the map, with the profile of the pre- 
liminary line, give the basis for paper location. On the map 
trial lines, made up of curves and tangents, are adjusted to the 
topography, so as to obtain either a proper balance between cut 
and fill within the limit of free haul or economical haul, or, wdien 
desired, a canal section with water cross sectional area all in cut. 
Profiles of the trial lines are made up for the consideration of 
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each station. These are indicated on the center line stakes and 
the line is then ready for cross sectioning. 

III. LOCATION OF DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

The location of the distribution system, except where adequate 
topographic maps are available, is preceded by a rapid survey to 
determine the general feasibility of the distribution system. 
This will consist of a trial line survey of the upper bouiuUiry of 
the irrigable area to be included in the project, which will usually 
be the approximate position of the main canal, and of trial liii(\s on 
the ridges which the main laterals will probably occupy. To plan 
the system it is best to have a complete topographic c.ontour 
survey of the entire irrigable area. In addition to its value 
for this purpose, accurate topographic maps may be of greater 
importance and value in the assistance which they will give to 
the settlers in establishing satisfactory distribution systcuns on 
the farm units. The details of the design and location of a 
distribution system are discussed in another chapter in Vol. 111. 
The following paragraphs present some of the general features 
pertaining to the usual survey methods. 

Topographic Survey. — The topographical survey is usually 
based on one or a combination of the three following systeina: 
(1) a triangulation system; (2) the U. S. land survey system; (3) 
a system of main traverses or control lines located along the 
upper boundary of the irrigable area, on the main ridges and 
drainage lines, connected by cross lines. The purpose of each 
system is to give a skeleton of control lines for the topographic 
survey. The first two systems are those most commonly used; 
the third system is seldom used, except perhaps for secondary 
control in connection with the other two systems. 

A triangulation system of 'primary control may be an inde- 
pendent system or may be, as on the re-survey of about 42,000 
acres of the Truckee-C arson project in Nevada, tied to the tri- 
angulation system of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Surve^y. In 
either case the triangulation system consists of a })ase line, very 
accurately measured, extending preferably in the center of th(‘ 
tract, and of triangulation stations located as much as possi})le at 
prominent points and well distributed in the area to be surveyed, 
in such numbers that at least three and preferably four stations 
will be loca;ted-ou-e^c-h^“glahe^ On the TruckeevC^ar- 
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woii survey the base line extended between two knolls, about 7,215 
fec't apart, and was tied to the Geodetic stations; the Iriaiigula- 
tiiou system was developed so as to place the stations near the 
tour corners of each sheet. The plotting was done on a scale of 
400 feet to the inch, SO that each sheet took in an area of 2 miles 
long oast and west, by 1} 2 miles wide north and south. The max- 
iiniiin allowable error in closure in any triangle was 5 minutes. 
The triangiilation points were marked by signal rods, 16 to 20 
feet high. Each rod was guyed by three 
wires to sacks filled with sand, and supported 
a (Hibical shaped frame covered with white 
(doth, just below the top, to which a flag 
was fastened (Fig, 4). 

The 17. aS. land survey system of 'primary 

control consists of the township and section 

line's. This will usually require the recstab- 

lish incut of lost corners and in some cases 

a more or less complete rc-survey of section 

liiK's. When the survey is for the purposes 

of extending the distribution system of an 

('xisting system, the absence of adequate 

topographic maps may require a completes 

topographic survey of the entire irrigable 

area. In the portion which is already irri- 

gated and well settled, the corners may be 

practically all lost, but the section lines arc 

indicated by established fences and road 

lines. For such conditions on a project in 

Faliforuia a topographic survey for 70,006 4 —Sign -d for 

acres was based on primary control lines plain table work. 

accurately run around the most central Top- 

ograpnic biirvcy 

t.ownshij) and extended to the outer edge of 
the area. Lines following or parallel to fence lines and road- 
ways were run to divide the area into approximate sections, and 
these wore tied to the township control lines. A similar system 
described by L. E. Bishop of Colorado was used by him for a 
5(),(){)0 acre survey. On the survey of about 90,000 acres in 
the ftunnysido Unit of the Yakima project in "Washington, all 
government land subdivision survey corners were re-established. 
This is practically neocssary where the company building the 
system will also subdivide the land to'put it on the market. 
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The selection between the trianj»,uhiiion sysi(Mii nti<l thr I . S. 
land survey system of primary control is (lep(Mi(i('n( on a fninilua* 
of factors. The U. S. land survey system is Ix'st adaptcal to tint 
uniform slopes, especially if the work must 1 )(‘ done during the 
hot summer, when the heat waves would make it difruaih to u>e 
triangulation stations. The triangulatiou sysUan is adapted 
to rolling country where prominent controlling stations ar(‘ widl 
distributed in the area. 

The primary control system includes t.opogi-aphy levels or 
bench-marks for vertical or elevation controls. In some {\as(‘> 
U. S. Geological Survey bench-marks will b(^ found in the iiaigalile 
area; these must be supplemented to obtain a, number of hiaieh- 
marks well distributed. On the Truck('e-Garson r(‘-survey, 
topography levels were taken along the boumlari(‘S of each plaru‘- 
table sheet and bench-marks establisluMl at- ev(‘i-y (piartt'r mile 
On the Sunnyside survey they were esiablislual on tln‘ si'elion 
lines at every section corner, j/ 4 -sectioji conua* and ^ iVr^eet ior: 
corner. 

The topographic survey is developed from tJi(‘ primaiy control 
system by secondary control lines or tra,v(n'S(\s. 'V\\v di.^tanec 
may be chained or measured by stadia,, a-nd th(‘ sia^ondary a* 
tions carried by the transit or plane-table alidadia Tin' tra- 
verses may be: ( 1 ) irregular trav('rs('s l)('tw(‘(‘n controlling 
points; ( 2 ) lines run along the ridges and naiural drainagi' line^; 
(3) long straight lines run across ridg(\s a, ml (h'pn'ssions with spur 
lines along the ridges; (4) rectangular tra,v(a’s{\s parallel to the 
section lines. The first two methods ar(0)(4 t(M- a,da,pt(‘d for [)lain‘" 
table than for transit work. The second undhod was \i>oil to 
some extent on the Sunnyside re-survey run with transit, hut it 
was found that the third method with long straight lines simpli- 
fied the office work and facilitated the closure^ of trav(*rscs. The 
fourth method with transit was used hy b. h], Jhshop, who ctmi- 
bined it to some extent with the surv(‘y of the primary cont rol h\ 
the procedure indicated in the accompaaiying diagram (big. d). 
The sections were worked up into t-iors by ivc'tangular /,ig/ag 
traverses run by transit and tape; the lim^s ustai a,s si'idion lira- 
did not coincide exactly with the section lines, hut wi'tv tii'd In all 
government section corners. The rcctanguhir zigzag Ira verses 
extend along and on one side of each north a,n(l south assume<l 
section line, and make the perpendicular dist-ance hidwcMui transit 
lines about of a mile. The distance between transit {)oiats was 
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kept below 1,800 feet, giving a maximum distance from transit 
point to any point in the section of not over 1,200 feet. The level 
party and transit party worked fairly close together. At times 
the transit party would be a mile ahead, which gave time for tak- 
ing extra readings on rough topography. The level party took 
topography levels and also chained the distance between the 
transit points, set by the chief of the party. The transitman with 


four stadia rodmen took the 
topographj^ readings. Two rod- 
men worked on each side of the 
zigzag course, each rodman 
taking a strip 450 feet wide 
parallel to the control lines 
This method of control and 
taking topography is best adap- 
ted to the conditions existing 
in this case. The land was in 
a broad fiat valley. For 30 per 
cent, of the sections the average 
difference in elevation in one 
section was about 70 feet and 
for tlie other 70 per cent, about 
40 feet per section. The country 
was open with practically no 
timber. 

The topograpliy side shots are 
usually taken from stations on 
stadia traversers. The (dewa- 
tions for the traverse stations 
are carricnl ])y stadia from the 
bench-marks previously estab- 
lished by tlie level parly. Tran- 
sit or ])huKr-table stations must 



Fig. 5. — Method of traversing 
sections. 


1)0 hxratcal ai, points selected to best command the area- within 


the desired range of the instrument. The maximum length of 


stadia shoi-s for topography of 1-foot contours should not exceed 
1,000 to 1,200 feet. The topography is usually taken by having 
each rodman cover a strip of land from 300 to 500 feet wide, read- 


ings being taken at controlling points, such as summits, depres- 
sions, along ridges, change of slope, etc., and at points required to 
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locate irrigation canals, natural water courses, swamps, alkali 
lands, fences, buildings, roadways, etc. 

The plane-table has the following advantag'os ov(u- ihe 1 rjinsit; 
it largely eliminates computations, with lower chanc(‘h lot 
permits frequent checks in the field, makes it possible to sketOii 
ihe topography directly on the sheets, and requires no not(‘-f akiiig 
in a field-book. The topography is more liable i.o be eorreci, arul 
the total cost will be materially less than!. hat of transit i-oinig- 
raphy with the larger amount of computations and jnapjiinp;, 
made in the office. Under equal conditions transit woi’k will eos1 
about 5 cents per acre more than plane-table work. On 1 he oi hor 
hand, the plane-table cannot be used conveniently in tiniborod 


or heavy brush country and requires lair wea-ther. 

The scale and contour interval to be used on the t:Opographi(* nui]) 
are dependent on the character of the topography and nuinlxu’ of 
shots per acre. Scales of 1 inch to 200 feet and 1 inch t o 400 feet 
and contour intervals of 1 foot and 2 feet are commonly used. A 


scale of 200 feet to the inch is desirablefor 1-foot contour intcu'vals 
for average slopes of 50 to 75 feet per mile, or for 2-1 oot cont our 
interval for average slopes of 75 or more feet per mile. A scaile 
of 400 feet to the inch is desirable for 1-foot, contour interval lur 
slopes under 50 feet per mile and for 2-foot contour intc'rval lor 
slopes less than 75 to 100 feet per mile. One-foot (‘oniour 
interval is desirable for irregular topography, or for Hat valley' 
land with knolls and depressions. Two-foot contour int(u-val is 
sufficient for land with smooth reg\ilar slopes, or witli well-d(dined 
continuous ridges and depressions. Contour iut.(M*vals greaten’ 
than 2 feet are of very little value in the location of iho (list libu- 
tion system and of less or no value in obtaining the information 
desired by the water users for laying out of farm distribution 
systems and the preparation of land for irrigation. In many 
cases 5-foot contour surveys have proven worthlc'ss a,nd n<*c(*s- 
sitated re-surveys to obtain 1-foot or 2-foot contours. 

The.contour interval must be consistent with the a.c‘.curacy tiud 
the completeness of the survey. For 1-foot contour intervttl 
about4 times as many shots or readings will be required on tim 
same land as for a 2-foot contour interval. On the Bunnysitle 
survey the land varied from moderately smooth to rough; thc^ 
map scale was 200 feet to the inch and the contour int(u*val was 
1 foot, with about 5 shots to the acre. On the project (les(U'ibe(l 
by L. E. Bishop, for presumably smoother land, the scale was 
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200 feet to tlie inch, and the contour interval was 2 feet with 
only 0.7 shot per acre. On the Truckee-C arson survey for com- 
paratively rough land with fiat slope, the scale was 400 feet 
to the inch and the contour interval 2 feet with about 2 shots per 
acre. On the survey of the South San Joaquin irrigation district 
in Chrlifornia, whei'o the land is comparatively smooth valley 
land, the topography was taken by transit, with about 2.1 shots 
]^(‘r acre. The irrigable^ area under the Yolo Water and Power 
Ooiupany’s system in Chilifornia, which is smooth valley land, 
was taken by plaiu^-table, with about 1 shot per acre. 

The s(*ales and (‘ontour intervals recommended above arc for 
the detail topographic maps. For the ])urpose of general loca- 
tion, or for the study of several possible plans with variations in 
the positions of main (tanals and laterals, it is difficult to make the 
paper location by tlic^ use of large scak^ topographic sheets joined 
together. It will usually be desirable to reduce the topographic 
maps by the use of a pantograph, to maps on a scale of 1,000, 

2.000 or 2,500 feet to the inch. On those reduced scales it will 
usually be neca'ssaiy to use a larger contour interval, which may 
be every h-foot contour, when reduced from a 1-foot contour map, 
or every 10-foot contour when reduced from a 2-foot contour map. 

The accuracy of the mruey must be consistent with the required 
accuracy of the nuips and pa, pen* location. For a primary control 
system, whem the disi.a.nees are measured by tape, the error of 
closure in latitude and d(‘parture should not exceed 1 foot in 

5.000 feet, and in azimutli not more than 1 minute per mile with 
a maximum of 5 minutes in closure. A rule which is sometimes 
rc^conimended for running scadion liiKvs and sul)division lines is 
that the maximum allowable error in feet be equal to 1.2\/D 
where D is tlie hmgt/h of the i.raverse in miles. 

For sec-omhiry t^ravnu’ses measured ])y tape the error of closure 
in latitude and di^pariiire should not (^xcecnl 1 foot in 2,000 feet, 
although 1 foot in 1,000 may i)C allowcul for short traverses. 

For stadia trav('rsc‘s a maximum error of closure of 1 foot in 

1.000 feet will usually l)e consistent with tlie rec[uired accuracy. 

For verti(uil control, tlu'. maximum error of closure in feet, 

usually allowed for a circuit of levels between bench-marks is 
equal to 0.03 a//! or 0.()5\/i> where J) is equal to the distance 
around the circuit in miles. 

Paper and Field Location. — The top()gTai)hic maps arc the 
basis for tlie paper kaaition of the distribution system. For a 
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general study, maps on a scale of 1 inch to 1,000, 2,000 or 2,500 
feet, reproduced from the larger maps, or where available, U. B. 
Geological Survey maps on a scale of 2 inches to the mile with 
5-foot contour intervals are generally used; the final paper loca- 
tion being made with the use of the larger maps. 

On these maps should be plotted section lines, property or 
subdivision lines, bench-marks with their elevations, buildings, 
roadways, etc. Drainage channels or depressions, natural water 
courses, ridges, and tops of knolls which cannot be reached from 
the irrigation system should be well indicated. 

The main canal is usually located along the higher boundary of 
the land to be irrigated. The main laterals and sublatcrals are 
located along the main ridges and secondary ridges, disregarding; 
property lines, and are extended to discharge into drainage oi‘ 
waste channels. Distributaries are located, preferably along 
property lines and placed at an elevation to deliver the watei- 
to the high point of irrigable land in each farm unit. Where a 
farm unit is cut into two parts by a deep water course, a dis- 
tributary may be constructed on each side of the water courses 
to deliver to the two parts. The final paper location is made on 
the large-scale maps. The length of the courses, the angles of 
deflections, the ties to property and section lines, the canals’ 
rights-of-way are shown on the map. 

The paper location is transferred to the field by a transit 
party. The center line of each canal is started from its upper 
end and stakes are set at every 100 feet. A level party follows 
the transit party to obtain the elevations for profiles. In some 
cases the same level party may run scout levels in advance of 
the transit party to obtain foresights for the transit. The field 
location of 87 miles of canal on the distribution system of the? 
Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company in California was done 
at an average rate by transit and level parties of 3.4 miles per 
day, and cost $5.00 per mile for the transit work and $3.30 per 
mile for the level work. 

IV. MISCELLANEOUS CONSIDERATIONS 

Curvature.— Excessive curvature may be obtained when a 
canal line on a side hill is fitted too close to the irregularities of 
the ground, or at sharp turns in laterals and especially in dis- 
tributaries located to conform with property lines. The most 
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serious effect of sharp curves in earth canals is the erosion on the 
outside or concave side of the curve and the deposit or till on 
the inside. This may result in the formation of deep pools on 
one side and grass grown shores on the other side, which wall re- 
quire bank protection and removal of deposits. Another effect 
of minor importance in earth canals but more serious in con- 
crete lined canals or in canals cxcaivatcd in materials which 
permit the use of high velocities is the increase in loss in head or 
decrease in carrying capacity, produced by the deflected cur- 
rents and turbulent flow resulting from the curves. Some of 
the added benefits obtained by eliminating sharp curves are th(^ 
decrease in the length of line and the inci-ease in gi-ade; these will 
partly offset the added (;ost of eliminating sharp curves. 

A number of empirical rules have been suggested for the maxi- 
mum curvature to ho used on irrigation canals, most of them hav- 
ing no logical basis. H. M. Wilson has recommended that for 
large canals with moderate velocity the minimum radius be not- 
less than 3 to 5 times the bed width. S. Torlicr has recomrnended 
a minimum radius of 100 feet. V. H. Newell and D. W. Murphy 
have recommended a minimum radius of 2}'^ times the bed 
width. L, E. Bishop is more specific, recommending the follow- 
iiig: For canals of less than 400 second feet capacity a minimum 
radius of 10 times the bottom width, and for canals of 900 to 
1,500 second feet a ininimuin radius of 12 times the bottom 
width. 

On the Bow Valley Irrigation system of the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway, in Alberta, Canada, the largest project in North 
America, extending over a gross area of three million acres, thc^ 
minimum radius allowed on the laterals was betweem 15 and 
30 times the depth of water, which ranged from 4*^ t.o 8 kxA, 
and on the distributaries 6 to 8 times the depth of water, but 
not less than 10 feet, was used. The canals werc^ dc^signod for 
velocities of about 2} 4 feet per second and not exceeding 3 feet, 
per second. This rule is based on a nior(^ logical assumption 
than the others, which is that erosion, assuming the velocity 
constant, is dependent not on the width of the canal but on depth 
of water in the canal. 

On the distribution system it will frequently be possible to 
make a change in the direction of a (aiiial, by a sharp turn at- 
the foot of a drop or chcckgatc. This is d(\sirab]e because it 
will not add much if any to the cost of the structure, and it 
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i\u) subgnule line is parallel to the surface slope and at a depth 
Ix^low it ecpial to the required depth of cut, which will often be 
the (Hit tor a balanced cut and fill section. With the usual 
ituapuilities in the surface slope, the following cases often arise: 
(1) tlu^ grade of the canal is parallel to the average surface 
slop(q (2) the gi-ade of the canal is less than the average surface 
slope, which necessitates the use of drops or chutes. For the 
first cas(^ the procedure is as follows: (a) Draw the surface 
gra,d(' which, within tlie limits of economical haul, will 

(*oinci(l(‘ as much as possible with the average ground surface. 
(b) Det(M'iniu(^ the suitable cross section for the above grade and 
the d(\sii-ed cut. (c) Draw the subgrade line parallel to the aver- 
ag(‘ siirfaca^ grade line at a distance below it equal to the depth of 
(uitu {(I) Draw the high-water grade line and top of bank grade 
line. J^\)r the second case the procedure is: (a) Determine 
suitable cross section and grade for a velocity not excessive; (6) 
I'ix th(' minimum depth of cut, and with the average surface 
grad(^ line find the most economic height of drop, as discussed 
in \d)l. 1 11. (c) With the height of drop and minimum depth of 

(uit lo(uit(‘ the subgrade line on the profile. 

Tlui ])ro(aMlure in the first case will have to be altered when it 
is n(‘c(‘ssary to maintain the water level as high as possible to 
rc^acb high points of deliveries, in which case the elevations of 
(Ju\se poinf.s must be plotted on the profile, and either the 
wa(.(M* gra,d(^ line must be made to join these points, whichmay 
rcHpiin^ a (ainal s(Hdion all in fill, or checkgates provided at 
lJi(‘S(^ poinf-s 1.0 rnis(^ the noi’inal water level, which will require the 
building u]) of tlu^ banks to the required height above the back 
wat(u* l('V(^l. bnd.oi’s controlling the desirable water level 

in tlu‘ disi.ril)utari(\s are (H)nsidered in detail in the chapter on 
distribution systems in Vol. Ill, 

Cost of Surveys. — The cod of reconnaismucG, preliminary and 
location ^nrccy^ lunu^ssarily varices within wide limits, depending!; 
hirg(‘ly on il)(‘ topography and the methods used. The average 
e,ost of !()() mil(‘s of rapid trial hue or fly level lines in gently- 
sloping e.ouni.ry, run to determine the feasibility of diversion 
for n pr()j(Md, in Montana, is reported ])y C. E. Clcghorn at 
$10 per mihu This was followed by the survey, with level, of a 
falling coni.our grade' line, tied in by transit and stadia, followed 
by pbuK^-t.abh' t.e)pography on a scale of 1 inch to 200 feet. The 
le'.ved and i.ransit we)rk cost $31.97 per mile and the plane-table 
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and the title of ownership held by the company. Right-of-way 
on lands held in private ownership must be acquired either by 
purchase of an easement for the use of the right-of-way or by 
purchase of the land. 

The high cost of right-of-way may make it necessary to make 
the width of right-of-way as small possible; on the other hand, 
access to the different parts of the system is important for 
operation and maintenance. The minimum width of right-of- 
way must usually be from outer toe to outer toe of the canal 
banks. This may be sufficient for the distributaries; but for 
main canals and laterals it is desirable and practically necessary 
to provide a roadway. Tor a canal or lateral in balanced cut 
and fill, the volume of excavated material is usually not enough 
to give a top width of bank, sufficient for roadway, in which 
case the width of right-of-way must be wide enough to include at 
least a 10-foot roadway adjacent to the outer toe of one bank; 
and it may be desirable to provide a similar roadway along 
the outer toe of the other bank. Tor a canal largely in fill an 
additional width may have to be reserved for borrow material. 
For a canal in deep cut giving sufficient excavated mateiial 
to form a top width of bank of at least 8 feet (sufficient for a 
roadway), the width of right-of-way is from outer toe to outer 
toe of banks. A canal in rolling country is liable to have con- 
siderable variation in cut, with a corresponding variation in 
the width between outer toes, in which case it will be desirable 
to avoid a variable width of right-of-way by using a larger 
average width. 
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CHAPTER III 


HYDRAULIC FORMULAS SPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO COMPUTA- 
TIONS OF IRRIGATION CANALS AND STRUCTURES 

The scope of this chapter includes a presentation of principles 
of hydraulics and formulas which are specially adapted to the 
computations involved in the design of irrigation canals and struc- 
tures. It is not intended as a substitute for a text-book on 
hydraulics; it being presumed that no one shall attenapt to 
design an irrigation system without a fundamental knowledge of 
hydraulics. 

A careful search has been made of all available information 
and data specially applicable to the conditions of flow existing 
on irrigation systems. The results of a large number of hydraulic 
experiments and measurements made in recent years on several 
irrigation systems have been studied in connection with older 
accepted hydraulic data, and have enabled the presentation in 
this chapter of considerable new data, which it is believed will 
permit greater accuracy in the application of standard hydraulic 
formulas to the special conditions of flow existing on irrigation 
systems. The following subjects of hydraulics have been 
considered : 

L The flow of water in canals or open conduits. 

2. The flow of water in pipe lines and culverts. 

3. The flow of water through large orifices and gates. 

4- The flow of water through large tubes 

The principles of flow and formulas pertaining more especially 
to certain types of structures have been included in the principles 
of design of such structures, presented in Volume III. In all 
cases it is presumed that reference will be made to standard 
text-books on hydraulics for more complete tables and diagrams 
used in hydraulic computations. 


FLOW OF WATER IN CANALS AND OPEN CONDUITS 

Principles and Formulas for Steady Uniform Flow. — Steady 
uniform flow is obtained when the following conditions exist: 
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Then; 


^_h 

W~ L 


or 


F = 


Wh 


and: 

F, = CiSdV^ 

but 

8 = pL; 

therefore 

Ff = CipLdV^ 

but 


Wh 


F = F/ therefore y' = C^pLdV^ 


from which: 
y2 


Wh 


therefore : 


y2 == 


CxpLH 

ALdh 


but W = ALd 


1 h A 


CivLH ^ Cl L V ^ C, 


sr 


or, 


7 = ^yrs = C\^rs (Chezy^s Formula.) 


The coefficient C in Chezy^s formula is dependent on the form 
of cross section, on the roughness of the channel surface, and very 
slightly on the grade. Several, formulas have been derived to 
express C; those most commonly used are Kuttcr^s formula and 
to a smaller extent Bazinas formula. Kutter’s formula is that 
exclusively used in the United States and in India; it has the 
following form: 


1.811 , 0.00281 
+ 41 . 65 + 

n s _ 

; (41.65 

Vr S / 


Although apparently complicated, extensive tables and 
numerous diagrams have been prepared which make the use of 
the formula very simple, is the coefficient of roughness. 

The accuracy of the re>sults depends on the selection of the value 
of The following values arc determined from the experi- 

ments of Ganguillet and Kutter, from more recent experiments 
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by Fortier, by various members of the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
and from a large number of miscellaneous experiments. For 
some of the special forms of conduit the value of “ ri ” is followed 
by a statement of the number of measurements and range of 
values obtained. 

Values of the Coefficient of Rolighness “n’* for Canals in 
Earth and in Rock. — 1. n = 0.015. — For canals in indurated 
clay, soft shale, brule clay, in excellent condition, constructed 
with well-graded smooth surfaces, or worn smooth by the water, 
uniform cross section, regular alignment, free from sand, gravel, 
pebbles and vegetation. 

2. n = 0.016. — -For canals, coated with a heavy layer of silt 
or sediment, in excellent condition, uniform cross section, 
regular alignment, free from sand, gravel, pebbles and vegeta- 
tion. This may be obtained with silt-carrying waters, or where 
the canal is in fine sedimentary silt soil. 

3. = 0.0175. — For canals well coated with sediment or in 
stiff tenacious clay soils; in volcanic ash soils; in hardpan in 
good condition, constructed with well-graded surfaces or worn 
slick and smooth by the water; uniform cross section, regular 
alignment, free from gravel, pebbles, cobbles or vegetation. 

4. ?^ = 0.0200. — For canals in clay loam; in worn smooth 
adobe; in firm sandy loam soils; in well-graded cemented gravel; 
in compact small gravel; in good average condition, uniform mm 
section, regular alignment, free from large gravel, with little 
loose gravel, pebbles or sand, and practically free from weeds 
and moss. 

5. n = 0.0225.— (c) For canals in sandy and clay loam soils, 
in average condition, small variations in cross secition, fairly 
regular alignment, small amount of gravel, or a few small cob- 
bles, few aquatic plants, thin growth of grass along edges and a 
little moss. 

(b) For canals in volcanic ash soils; or lined with sediment 
or silt, in fair condition with vegetation along the banks, near 
water edges only, and a little moss. 

(c) For canals newly cleaned, plowed and harrowed, 

6. n =0.025.— (a) For canals in mixed compact gravelly soil 
or gravel, ranging up to about 3 inches in diameter; in loose 
sandy soils, forming sand dunes or ripples on the bottom, in 
average fair condition; wavy banks with vegetation in the shallow 
water near the edges. 
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(6) Por canals in sandy loam, and in clay loam a little below 
average fair condition, with overhanging sodded banks, roots 
or weeds along the edges trailing in the water. 

(c) For loose slate or shale rock, with projections of 3 to 6 
inches. 

7. n = 0.0275. — (a) For canals in loose, large size gravel up to 
G inches in diameter; in disintegrated rock or rough hardpan, 
with small scattered fragments. 

(6) For canals in earth below average fair condition; varia- 
tions in cross section, with eroded indentations on the sides, 
and either with scattered rocks or a few cobbles or loose gravel 
on the bottoms, or with considerable weeds or vegetation on the 
sloping banks. 

8. n = 0.030. — (a) For canals in rough gullied hardpan with 
eroded irregular cross section, blast holes. For canals in seamy 
gr mite, or broken slate with projections of 3 to 12 inches. 

(6) For canals in earth in poor condition, irregular cross 
section, with few aquatic plants and moss on the bed and over- 
hanging trailing weeds, or vegetation on the sides. 

9. n = 0.035. — For canals in large size loose gravel and cobbles, 
or in earth in poor condition, badly eroded irregular cross sec- 
tion, indented with cattle tracks, partly filled with vegetation on 
the sides and moss. 

10. n = 0.040. — (a) For canals with rough scoured beds, with 
cross section about half filled with aquatic plants. 

(6) For canals with uneven surfaces of loose large size cobbles. 

(c) For canals with grass and brush slopes. 

11. = 0.050. — For canals with bottoms entirely covered with 
dead moss, or entirely grass lined, with scattered aquatic plants 
on the bottoms and long moss trailing on the bottoms and sides. 

12. n = 0.075. — For canals in very poor condition; thick vege- 
tation on the banks trailing in the water, and dense growj^h of 
aquatic plants on the bottoms, 

13. n = 0.100. — ^For canals with channels completely filled with 
eat tails, scattered willows, and trailing moss, with considerable 
dead water. 

Canals in earth should not be allowed to reach a condition 
whore n is greater than 0.0275; if kept in good average condition, 
n will usually range from 0.020 to 0.025. For purposes of com- 
putation, when the desired velocity approaches the erosive ve- 
locity, it is preferable to use a value of n slightly too small, 
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rather than too large, because if the selected value of n is larger 
than that which is actually obtained, then the actual velocity 
will be greater than the desired velocity, the increase being 
very nearly proportional to the decrease in the value of n] for 
instance, if the selected value of n is 0.025 and the grade is de- 
termined for a corresponding desired velocity of 2.00 feet per 
second, then if the actual value of n is 0.020, the velocity will be 
about 2.50 feet per second. 

The value of n must be selected for the material and the 
factors affecting the roughness; the indiscriminate use of a 
single value for all canals, such as n = 0.025, has resulted in 
serious erosion on some canals or sections of canals with a deposit 
of eroded material in other sections. The practice has been 
toward the use of too large values for n. The large value which 
is ultimately obtained is frequently the result of the erosion pro- 
duced by the use of such large values. That this has been rec- 
ognized in India is indicated by the following statement by 
R. B. Buckley: “Formerly the value of n = 0.025 was usually 
adopted in India; now n = 0.0225 is often taken on small channels 
and n = 0.020 on large canals.” 

On the other hand, where the climatic conditions and other 
factors are favorable to the growth of vegetation in the canals, 
and where there is no danger of erosion, it may be desirable to 
use a value of n of .025 or even .0275 to be able to carry a full 
flow during the period of maximum demand where the growth 
of vegetation is greatest. 


V^ues of the Coefficient of Roughness “n» for Concrete- 

lined Canals and Concrete Flumes. — 1. n = 0.012. (a) For 

concrete-lined canals having smooth hard mortar finish, 
to sidewalk surface, uniform cross section built to templet, ioints 
snaooth and flush with surface, long tangents, no curves for 
velocities exceeding about 4 feet per second and flat tapered 
curves for velocities under 4 feet. 

(5) For concrete flumes or concrete-lined canals built with 
wet concrete mixture, poured between and carefully spaded 

XeM sinooth with 

" Filtered smooth with trowelled cement 
ortar,^nd for same alignment conditions as above. 

. n - 0.0125.— (a) For flumes or concrete linine: built of 
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(fe) Por concrete-lined canals, built without forms, but screed 
with rich grout to true surfaces; smooth joints even with surfaces, 
and for alignment conditions as in (1). 

3. rz- = 0.013. — Por concrete-lined canals or flumes, built with 
forms and partly trowelled or floated with cement mortar and 
for alignment conditions as in (1). 

4. = 0.014.~~Por concrete-lined canals placed without forms, 
screed to true surfaces and floated to give a fairly smooth sand 
finish, for alignment conditions slightly inferior to those in (1). 

5. ?^ = 0.015. — Por concrete-lined canals built with forms of 
planed lumber, partly roughened in construction, not plastered 
or grouted, for alignment conditions slightly inferior to those in 
(4) with a few sharp curves up to about 100 feet radius and? foot 
velocity. Por linings as in (1), (2) and (3), with bottom partly 
covered with sand or gravel. 

6. = 0.016. — Por concrete-lined canals built with forms of 
rough lumber, no other finish, and for other conditions as in (5). 

7. = 0.017. — Por concrete-lined canals built without forms, 
rough construction, with wavy surfaces or shaped fairly snioot,h 
by tamping with the backs of shovels. 

S. n = 0.018. — por concrete-lined canals as in (7) with consider- 
able sand or gravel on the bottom, or as in (5) and (0) with dime 
or moss deposit. 

Values of the Coefficient of Roughness ^*n’^ for Retaining Wall 
Canal Cross Sections in Rock. — This typo of conduit is used on 
steep side-hill work, and forms a bench flume consisting of the 
natural excavated rock surface for the uphill side; a concrete 
retaining wall on the downhill side, with the floor' in hotwem, 
either left as excavated or lined with concrete. 

1, n = 0.020. — Por retaining wall cross section, .with smooth 
concrete wall, floor lined with concrete, and clean; uphill rex^k 
side without sharp projecting points; no sharp curves. 

2. n = .025. — Por retaining wall cross section, with smooth 
concrete wall, floor covered with sand or gravel, or loft as ex- 
cavated, without projections; uphill rock side with a few pro- 
jecting points, such as obtained with careful excavation in hard 
rock. 

Values of Coefficient of Roughness for Wooden Flumes. 

1.71 = 0.0115. — Por wooden flumes of surfaced lumber, when new 
and in excellent condition, boards all longitudinal, either nmooth 
battens or smooth joints with no projecting calking, straight 
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alignment, no curves, no angles, no silt or deposit (average of 8 
flumes ranging from 0.0112 to 0.0129). 

2. n - 0.0125. — For wooden flumes of surfaced lumber, when 
new and in excellent condition, same as above, except slightly 
inferior or with flat curves or change in alignment by small 
angles, or straight with smooth coat of tar; no silt or deposit 
(average of 6 flumes, ranging from 0.01186 to 0.0127). 

3. == 0.0130. — ^For wooden flumes of surfaced lumber in 
average good condition, or of rough lumber worn smooth by 
sediment and fine sand in water; straight in alignment, no silt 
or deposit (average of 7 flumes, ranging from 0.0118 to 0.0149). 

4. n = 0.0150. — ^For wooden flumes of surfaced lumber in poor 
condition, over 10 years old, or with numerous changes in 
alignment made by sharp angles with short tangents (200 feet 
or less), or with old transverse flooring (average of 7 flumes, 
ranging from 0.0142 to 0.0155). 

5. n = 0.0160. — For wooden flumes of rough lumber when new 
and not worn smooth or with many short tangents (average of 7 
flumes, ranging from 0.0149 to 0.0167). 

6. 71 = 0.0180. — For wooden flumes in poor condition, rough 
asphalted, or projecting calking, or thickly slimed (average of 4 
flumes, ranging from 0.0163 to 0.0196). 

7. 7i = 0.020. — ^For wooden flumes with floor nearly covered 
with sediment, sand, gravel, or scattered rocks, or with consider- 
able slimy moss (average of 3 flumes, ranging from 0.0191 to 
0.0217). 

In all of the above flumes in which a deposit of sand, gravel, 
cobbles or rock was obtained, the velocity was less than 3 feet 
per second. 

Values of Coefficient of Roughness “n” for Semicircular 
Sheet Steel Flumes. — 1. n = 0.0115. — For steel flumes, with 
countersunk joints flush with smooth interior surface; no silt or 
sediment. (The average of 8 measurements on different fluines, 
ranging from 0.010 to 0.0126, average 0.01116, velocities ranging 
from 1.66 to 6.00 feet per second.) 

2, n = 0.013. For steel flumes, with projecting bands or ribs 
at each joint; no silt or sediment; for velocities under 2 feet per 
second (average of 4 measurements) . 

3. 7^ = 0.016.— For steel flumes, with projecting bands or ribs 
at each joint; no silt or sediment; for velocities from 2 feet to 
3.50 feet per second (average of 4 measurements). 
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4. n = 0.018. — For steel flumes, with projecting bands or ribs 
at each joint; no silt or sediment; for velocities from 4 feet to 6 
feet per second (average of 5 measurements). 

5. 72, == 0.022. — For steel flumes made of corrugated sheets 
(velocity 1.91, three measurements). 

Values of Coefficient of Roughness ‘‘n” for Pipes. — Kutter^s 
formula was originally intended for open channels and not for 
pipes. It is, however, often used for pipes, and the accuracy of 
the results will be satisfactory if its use is based on values of n 
obtained for nearly identical conditions of smoothness, velocity 
and diameter. The value of n is not constant, but in general has 
been found to increase with an increase in the diameter and to 
decrease with an increase in velocity. The values of n given 
below for wooden stave pipes are the approximate interpolated 
averages of the numerous measurements reported by E. A. 
Moritz, several by Messrs. Marx, Wing and Hoskins, and a few 
by others. Those for concrete pipes are those reported from 
measurements made on the Umatilla project, Oregon, and on the 
Tieton project, Washington. Those for cast iron and steel pipes 
are those commonly given in text-books. 


Values of “n” for Wooden Stave Pipes 



Mr. A. Swickard, after a consideration of all available data, 
recommends the following formula; 

“ - 30 ^ + ‘>•“'>5 

where D represents the inside diameter of the pipe in inches. 

Values of “n*’ for Concrete Pipes. — 1. n == 0.0112. — For 46-mch 
reinforced concrete pipe, made of a wet mixture poured in metal 

^ Pipe line has one sharp vertical curve. The 44 inch and 54 inch were 
reported as badly distorted. 
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moulds, built in sections 8 feet long and joined in the trench 
(average of 4 measurements with velocities between 3.98 and 
4.21 feet per second). 

2 n = 0.0109. — For 30-inch reinforced concrete pipe made of a 
wet mixture poured in metal moulds, built in sections 4 feet long, 
and joined in the trench (average of 4 measurements with 
velocities between 2.78 and 3.61). ^ 

3. n = 0.0135. — ^For 8-inch to 16-inch plain concrete pipe made 
of a comparatively dry, mixture, tamped in metal moulds, in 
sections 2 feet long, and joined in the trench (average of 7 
measurements). 

Values of “n*^ for Riveted Steel and Cast-iron Pipes. — Riveted 
steel pipes are used only to a comparatively small extent in 
irrigation work, and cast-iron pipes are practically never used, ex- 
cept for short culverts or similar purposes. The carrying ca- 
pacity of both is much affected by tuber culation and incrusta- 
tions, liable to occur with age. A comparison of measurements 
shows that for a riveted steel pipe, smooth on the interior, the 
value of n is about 20 to 25 per cent, greater than the correspond- 
ing value for wooden pipe, and that for a smooth cast-iron pipe 
the value of n is approximately the same as the corresponding 
value for wooden pipes. The allowance required to provide for 
the decrease in carrying capacity in steel and cast-iron pipes, due 
to tuberculations and incrustations, is referred to later in this 
chapter. No decrease in capacity has been observed in wooden 
pipes. 

Effect of Curvature on the Coefficient of Roughness ‘‘n’\— 

The effect of curvature on the coefficient of roughness is of minor 
importance for low velocities, such as 2 to 3 feet per second, which 
are seldom exceeded in average earth canals; but for velocities 
exceeding these values, such as those which may be used in 
flumes and concrete-lined canals, the effect of curvature is of 
greater importance and should be considered in selecting the 
value of n. No definite relation has been derived between 
velocity, radius of curvature and the value of n. The effect 
of curvature is well illustrated by gaugings on different sections 
of a semicircular concrete-lined canal on the Umatilla project, 
Oregon. The diameter of the semicircular cross section is 9.8 
feet, and the velocity was about 7 feet; the values of n were: 
n — 0.0132 on a tangent, n = 0.0149 on a 100-foot radius curve, 
and n = 0.0189 for two 50-foot radius reverse curves. The flow 
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in the curved sections was irregular with the water surface 
broken by waves and deflected currents. 

Accuracy of Results Obtained by Che2y-Elutter’s Formula. — 
The formula shows that the velocity depends on the coefficient 
of roughness, the hydraulic radius and the grade. A variation 
in the value of the grade affects the value of C, as obtained by 
Kutter’s formula, only to a very small extent; the velocity, 
therefore, varies almost exactly with the square root of the grade. 
A variation in the value of n produces a very nearly equal pro- 
portionate inverse variation in the velocity. Therefore, the 
accuracy of the results will be dependent on the correctness of 
the value of n. For instance, if the grade is computed to give 
a desired velocity of 2.0 feet per second by using a value of 
n = 0.025, and the coefficient of roughness as actually obtained 
is 0.020, the corresponding velocity will be very nearly 2.5 feet 
per second. The design of canals or conduits must be based 
on a value of n selected to fit as nearly as possible the condi- 
tions which it is expected the canal will have not only when first 
constructed but in which it will be maintained. An accuracy in 
the selection of n closer than about 5 or even 10 per cent, cannot 
be reasonably expected; this will produce about the same degree 
of accuracy in the corresponding velocity. Consequently it is 
not necessary or desirable to carry the computations of canal 
sections to a degree of refinement which is not consistent with 
the degree of accuracy obtainable. 

Diagram for Solution of Chezy-Kutter’s Formula. — Several 
diagrams have been prepared to simplify the solution of problems 
by Chezy-Kuttcr^s formula. Of these the diagram prepared 
by L. I. Hewes and J. W. Roe (Fig. 7) has the advantage of 
simplicity and will give a degree of accuracy consistent with 
the results obtained in practice. 

DESIRABLE MAXIMUM ATO MINIMUM VELOCITIES ITT CAHALS 

The velocity of water in canals must not exceed a certain value, 
or wi(ixiYt%UYn velocityy beyond which it would erode the bottom 
and sides of the canal, place the canal deeper in cut, lower the 
water surface to such an extent as to make it difficult to divert 
water from the canal and endanger the foundation of bridges 
and other structures by undermining. On the other hand it is 
desirable that the velocity be not smaller than a certain 'minimum 
velocity required to prevent the excessive growth of aquatic 
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plants and also the deposition of silt in the canals. The maxi- 
mum velocity depends on the erosive power of water and is that 
required to overcome the adhesion between particles and to 
move or lift the separated particles. It must be distinguished 
from the velocity required to transport the loosened particles 
or particles held in suspension by the water. The resistance to 
erosion depends largely on the texture of the material and on the 
size of the particles. The greater the amount of clay in a soil, 
the greater will be its resistance to erosion, but clay particles when 
loosened and disseminated in the water can be moved along with 
a small transporting velocity. In such a case the difference 
between erosive velocity and transporting velocity will be large 
while in sandy or gravelly soil with little or no clay the erosive 
velocity will approach the transporting velocity. The erosive 
power of water varies with the square of the velocity. Values 
frequently given as safe maximum velocities are taken from 
various interpretations and quotations of values originally ob- 
tained from Du Buat’s experiments (published in 1786), to which 
have been added in some cases a few additional values of erosive 
velocities reported by other early writers on hydraulics. 

Du Buat’s values represent transportation velocities of loose 
material and material already in motion and not erosive velocities, 
and these are therefore given further as transportation velocuties. 
Safe maximum values of mean velocities are tabulated below. 
These are obtained from a careful compilation of data presented 
by various authors of irrigation works, especially: Irrigation 
Canals and Other Irrigation Works, by P. J. Flynn; Irrigation 
Works of India, by E. B. Buckley; Eoorkee Treatise on Civil 
Engineering Irrigation Work in India, by J. C. Clibborn; and of 
miscellaneous observations on a large number of irrigation canals 
They are values of mean velocity which practice has shown to be 
maximum values for safety against erosion, or values obtained 
on canals, in which velocities which originally were excessive 
have been reduced to a safe value by the flattening of the grade 
resulting from erosion. Mean velocities are given, as i/hosc 
are pnerally used in computations. Bottom velocity is ap- 
proximately 75 per cent, of the mean velocity. 

The values given for concrete are safe for water carrying small 
amounts of fine sand; where the water carries coarse sand the 
velocity should probably not exceed 10 or 12 feet per second, 
while for clear water there is practically no definite limit for 
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Fig. 7.*“*“Dmgram for solution of Cheir-Kutter's formuk by HewM and lioo. 
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Material 


Mean velocity 
in feet 
per second 


Very light pure sand of quicksand character 

Very light loose sand 

Coarse sand or light sandy soil 

Average sandy soil 

Sandy loam 

Average loam, alluvial soil, volcanic ash soil 

Firm loam, clay loam 

Stiff clay soil, ordinary gravel soil 

Coarse gravel, cobbles, shingles 

Conglomerates, cemented gravel, soft slate, tough hardpan, 

soft sedimentary rock 

Hard rock 

Concrete 


0 . 75 - 1 00 

1 . 00 - 1.50 

1 . 50 - 2 00 

2 . 00 - 2.50 

2 . 50 - 2.75 
2 . 75 - 3.00 

3 . 00 - 3 75 

4 . 00 - 5.00 

5 . 00 - 6.00 


6 . 00 - 8 00 

10 . 00 - 15.00 

15 . 00 - 20.00 


the maximum velocity. A. P. Davis, Chief Engineer of the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, in a paper on Safe Velocities of 
Water on Concrete (Engineering News, Jan. 4, 1912) gives the 
following illustrations of high velocities safely resisted by con- 
crete: First, a velocity of 40 feet per second and more in a 
spillway chute of the Strawberry Valley project, Utah, Second, 
a velocity in excess of 20 feet per second in the South Canal 
of the Uncompaghree Valley project, Colorado. Third, ve- 
locities estimated at 75 to 90 feet per second, for a period of 
6 months in a culvert tunnel through the Pathfinder reservoir. 

The resistance of a concrete surface against erosion or wear 
is greater when the surface is smooth and comparatively rich in 
cement, such as when the cement is drawn to the surface by 
trowelling, or when the surface is painted with a rich cement grout 
or plastered with cement mortar. 

The minimum mean velocity required to prevent deposits is 
dependent on the transporting power of water. A law of 
transporting capacity is that the diameter of bodies which 
can be moved varies as the square of the velocity, or that the 
weight varies as the sixth power of the velocity. This law 
applies, however, only to particles of the same shape and is 
only approximately correct. While of theoretical interest, it 
is of little practical value. The transporting velocities usually 
given are those originally obtained by Du Buat: 
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Tsansportino Vkuxutikh int Fkkt pr.it Sci'umi. m Im Ui , 
Kx!*hhimhnt.s 



fii.ff I 

I.M.! .. .f, 
will) !* 

» /if 

Matpriftl 


M 



j»>*l f 1 
ft« t4 

u 4} 1 . 
i *'*tf <?! 


, „„ 

hiTIMi » 



Dark clay fit for pottery (npecific gravity . 

u :i'i 

0 ‘s; 


Coarse yellow sand (Kpccifii^ gravity li.Iifi), ...... 

t i\r 

0 VI 

n li'2 

Small gravel size of anise seed (specific gravity 2 Jut <; 

n nil 

li 5;* 

0 27 

Gravel size of pea (specific, gravity 2.55) 

il 71 

0 til* 

0 5:1 

Gravel size of large bean (specific gravity 2.551 : 

1 itn 

I liv 

II 7j 

Round pebbles 1 inch or more (specific gravity 2.tU 

:i 20 

2 II 

1 5ii 

Angular flint, egg size (Hpecific. gravity 2.25 L .... 

1 <HI 

2 2U 

2 1 1 


These results were obtained by experiiiietd in .small ^l‘l•t!i»)^lllnr 
and trapezoidal wooden trouKlw. 

Transporting vclodticH obtuimMl on jh(‘ boiro Hivcr in I 'niiiec 
are as follows : 


Oravol 0,04 inch dianuitnr, | HI 

Gravel ()J(i inch diainctcr.. :i ‘iH 

Gravel 0.30 inch dininctcr. 1 , 
Gravel 0.07 inch tliainclcr.. . . . , . , i\ 50 


Tt^e general process of transportation is a very coinplicatt*iI 
phenomenon, for which rulen have not m yel hem 

determined. The general term, nilt or Hediinent, iisiinJIy iiiv!ud«‘.H 
not only the finer silt or Hodiim^iit Inif Hand, unmd' nr other 

material carried by the water. The proeess involves fwn 
methods of transportation : Tlu' greater part of the finer niateiinl 
IS carried m suspension in the wat.‘r and tin- .-oarser ntnlerin! is 
moved or transported along the bottom ns Is-d .dll or l,e,l load'. 
Extensive investigations have bwu made to studv the pheiiom. 
ena of transportation. Those recently made by (!. K. (oUhtI 

t 'i"' appHeable lo the 

transportation of bed load. Those- of Ihanam nmt heebala. an* 
concerned with the general process of transportation, 'i'hose of 

Dortatinn^T’^X tin- trims- 

portation of silt m BuspciiHioru 

pphcation to the design of scouring sluices and wmd boxes. 
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As it is not usually feasible or desirable to so design the canals 
that the coarser material be carried through the system and de- 
posited on the irrigated lands, the main object should be to keep 
the coarser sediment out of the system or to remove it from the 
canals as soon as possible. 

The transportation in suspension of the finer silt by selection 
of velocities, which will carry the silt through the canal system 
and deliver it on the irrigated lands, is desirable for all silts 
having fertilizing value. 

G. K. Gilbert found that the transportation of bed load is a 
combination of the separate movement of the particles and of a 
collective movement, which he summarizes as follows: ^'Some 
particles of the bed load slide, many roll; the multitude make 
short skips or leaps, the process being called saltation. Saltation 
grades into suspension. When particles of many sizes are moved 
together, the larger ones are rolled. When the conditions are 
such that the bed load is small, the bed is moulded into hills, called 
dunes, which travel downstream. Their mode of advance is 
like that of Eolian dunes, the current eroding their upstream faces 
and depositing the eroded material on the downstream faces. 
With any progressive change of conditions tending to increase 
the load, the dunes eventually disappear and the d6bris surface 
becomes smooth. The smooth phase is in turn succeeded by a 
second rhythmic phase, in which a system of hills travel up- 
stream. These are called antidunes, and their movement is 
accomplished by erosion on the downstream face and deposition 
on the upstream face.” Mr. P. M. Parker in his book on The 
Control of Water” reviews the experiments made by Deacon and 
Lechalas, and from their results and his own observations obtains 
the following rules, in which v is the mean velocity in feet per 
second and d the depth of water in feet: 

1. For fine silt, with mean diameter of about 0.01 inch: 

Heavily silted water gives no deposit if v exceeds 

2. For coarse sand, say with a mean diameter of about 0.04 inch: 
Heavily charged water gives no deposit if v exceeds 2,2d 

3. For coarse gravel, say pea size: ^ ^ 

Heavily charged water gives no deposit if v exceeds 2.5d * . 

4. Boulders are moved along if v exceeds 

It is added that these results are only approximate, and 
except for the first two cases, rest on very slender experimental 
evidence. The last rule would seem to give a velocitv too small 
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to move anything larger than coarse gravel or small (sobblcs 
about egg size. 

The transportation of any material coarser than silt» or fine 
sand is of comparatively little importance on a proptady (h^signed 
irrigation system. The headworks of the systcmi (*an usually 
be designed and operated to take in the canal nothing coarser 
than the material carried in suspension l)y the riven* waiter; or 
sand sluices and sand traps are placed along idu^ canal lin(% usually 
toward the upper end of the diversion canal, to disposci of the 
coarser material. With these provisions, unl(\ss excessive 
velocities causing erosion are used on sections of (canals, (com- 
paratively little coarse material will have to Ixc transported. 

The finer material or silt must usually be kepi in suspension 
and delivered on the irrigated land. The importaiuce of silt 
transportation, for systems diverting water heavily loaded with 
silt, has led to extensive investigations on systems in Egypt and 
India, resulting in a number of remedies or solutions. Sir 
William Wilcocks states that any appr(ceiabl(^ deposit is pre- 
vented by a mean velocity of 2.30 to 3.30 feet per scucond The 
extensive investigations of R. G. Kennedy show that tluc recjuired 
mean velocity is dependent on the depth of water, and shotild 
not be less than that obtained by the formula: 

where v = velocity in feet per second, d = depth of water in 
c = a coefficient varying with the characcter of silt betwtHUi 
about 0.82 to 1.07. This formula has been well tested in practices 
and is extensively used in India. 

Except for systems diverting river waters heavily loadcnl with 
silt, such as those from the lower Colorado River in Arizona and 
California, the Salt and Gila Rivers in Arizona and from other 
rivers mainly in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, the majority 
of systems in the United States divert water comparatively free 
from silt, in which cases silt troubles are usually the rc^sult. of local 
erosion on certain sections of the canals where the velocity is 
excessive, with a deposit at other sections of the canals wherc^ 
the velocity is too small. The result of experience in the United 
States indicates that a velocity of 2 to 3 feet will prevent ob- 
jectionable deposits of silt. 

A more complete study of silt problems in the design of irriga- 
tion systems is presented in a following chapter. 
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VELOCITIES REQUIRED TO PREVENT THE GROWTH OF 
AQUATIC PLANTS AND MOSS 

The velocity required to prevent the growth of weeds and 
aquatic plants and the occurrence of moss is dependent on the 
character of vegetation and on the extent to which the conditions 
favorable to their growth are obtained. On canals such as 
smaller distributaries and farm ditches operated intermittently, 
in which the water is turned in only for a short time, not more 
than a few days at a time, the period of submergence may not be 
long enough to drown out or kill the ordinary weeds and grasses, 
and these will grow rapidly, especially during the period that 
water is out of the ditch. On the other hand these conditions 
will prevent the growth of real aquatic plants, but will not free 
the water from the moss carried down from the main canals 
and laterals. 

The growth of aquatic plants and moss is usually most trouble- 
some where the following favorable conditions are obtained: (1) 
Clear, warm, shallow water. (2) Small velocity. Algm and 
moss do not begin to develop to any extent unless the tem- 
perature of the water is 65 to 70 degrees. Turbid waters or deep 
waters interfere with the action of sunlight and are unfavorable to 
plant growth. 

In small canals under 2 feet in depth and with a mean velocity 
of flow less than 1.5 and in some cases 2 feet per second, the 
entire cross section, if not properly cleaned out at intervals, 
may become entirely filled with aquatic plants and moss, so 
as to have its carrying capacity reduced to or less of its 
capacity when clean. 

In large, deep canals the growth of aquatic plants is largely 
confined to the sides of the canal in the shallow water along the 
edges. Additional obstruction to the flow is frequently produced 
by the weeds, grass or alfalfa growing along the water edges, 
drooping and trailing in the water. 

The growth of aquatic plants and the formation of moss are 
directly affected by the velocity of flow. The growth of grass and 
weeds on the beds and sides of small ditches carrying water inter- 
mittently for short periods may be indirectly affected by the use 
of a velocity sufficiently high to carry the seeds of plants through 
the ditches to the fields. On the distributaries of a new canal 
system in the Sacramento Valley, California, it was found that a 
velocity of 1.8 feet per second or greater prevented weed growth 
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in the water, and that below this velocity it was necessary to 
clean out the waterway before each irrigation. 

S. Fortier concludes from a large number of observations on 
canal systems, mostly in Utah, that a mean velocity not less 
than feet per second and preferably 2%^ feet per second is 
desirable to prevent aquatic plants, moss and silt deposits. 
P. J. Flynn states that in Spain velocities of 2 to 2'yi feet per 
second are considered necessary. The results of a large number 
of measurements of the velocity of flow in canals distributed in 
most of the states of the arid region, available to the writer, show 
many instances of growth of aquatic plants or moss for velocities 
lower than 1.5 feet per second, several for velocities of 1.5 to 2.0 
feet per second, a few for velocities slightly greater than 2 feet 
per second and practically none for velocities greater than 2.5 feet 
per second. 


FORMULAS FOR THE FLOW OF WATER IN PIPES 


The formulas most generally used are: 

1. Che25y’s formula: 

F = CVM 

where (7 == a coeflicient increasing in general with the diameter 
and the velocity, and varying with the roughness. 
It may be obtained approximately by Kutter^s 
formula. 

R = mean hydraulic radius in feet. 

S == slope in decimals of a foot per foot. 

2. Weisbach^s formula: 


hf = f 


where : 


LF2 

D2g 


hf = head lost in friction in the length L in feet. 

/ = coefficient of friction. 

L = length of pipe line in feet. 

V = mean velocity in feet per second. 

D = diameter of pipe in feet. 

g = acceleration due to gravity, usually taken as 32.16. 


Weisbach's formula is essentially another form of Chezy's 
formula. 
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3. Exponential formulas of the general form; 

V = CeR^S^ 

where 

Ce = a coejBficient varying with the roughness but not with 
the velocity or diameter of the pipe. 

Values of C for Chezy’s formula and of/ for Weisbach^s formula 
are given in the standard text-books on Hydraulics for different 
kinds of pipes or degree of roughness, for different velocities and 
diameters. The values of C and / given by Hamilton Smith for 
cast-iron pipes are considered most reliable. The following 
values are taken from more complete tables: 


Approximate Values op / and C taken prom H. Smith, Je., Table. 
Suitable for New Smooth Pipes 


Mean velocity in feet per second 



1 

3 

5 

10 


C 

j 

C 

f 

C 

/ 

C 

f 

12 

96 

0.0279 

109 

0.0217 

114 

0.0198 

121 

0.0176 

18 

103 

0.0243 

116 

0.0191 

121 

0.0176 

129 

0.0155 

24 

109 

0.0217 

121 

0.0176 

127 

0.0160 

135 

0.0141 

30 

113 

0.0210 

125 

0.0165 

131 

0.0150 

139 

0.0133 

36 

117 

0.0188 

128 

0.0157 

134 

0.0143 

143 

0.0126 

48 

123 

0.0170 

134 

0.0143 

140 

0.0131 

150 

0.0114 

60 

128 

0.0157 

139 

0.0133 

145 

0.0122 



72 

132 

0.0148 

142 

0.0128 

148 

0.0117 



84 

135 

0.0141 

145 

0.0122 

151 

0.0113 




For equal diameter and grade the velocity or discharge of a 
wooden stave pipe is about 3 per cent- greater than that of a 
smooth new cast-iron pipe, and of a new riveted steel pipe, asphalt 
coated, is about 20 per cent, smaller than that of a smooth new 
cast-iron pipe. The above values of C and / can therefore be 
applied to wooden stave and steel pipes as follow: 

For wooden stave pipe use 1.03(7 and 0.94/. 

For new smooth riveted steel pipe use 0.80C and 1.44/. 

Allowance for the decrease in carrying capacity of cast-iron and 
riveted steel pipe, produced by tuberculation or incrustation, 
must be made, as indicated further. 

Exponential formulas which give results very nearly equal to 
those obtained by the use of Hamilton Smithes coefficient for 
cast-iron pipe in Chczy’s or Weisbach^s formulas are: 
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LiimpC^’s formulii for «iiiooUi cast-iron pipes: 

I' .S'"- 

Flamaat.’.s formula for snu Kith new cusl-ii-ou [tipc: 

r HtyMIY IS* '> 

A remit set of (‘xpouciitiu! formulas has licfii licvolopi-ii hy 
E. A. Moril/,, which arc <‘ssciitiall.v I.amjtc’s formula with (iitTci-. 
ent value's of thecocnicicnt for tlu* dilTcrcul kimi-. ot pip,-, ’rhi-c 
are as follows; 

1. Moritz formula for woodi'u stave piis': 

r = 1.72 />"•’//■«■'''''’ un.l Q 1. 

2. Moritz formula for .smooth or tiew cast-iron pijH-. and for 
smooth concrete, pipe made of a w<‘t mixtun*. cu'f in m-cIioih in 
metal moulds: 

r = l.(i7/>"-’’//"-‘“ Q 

3a. Moritz formula for a lu'w rivedt'd stis'I pipe, and tor cmh, rctc 
pipe made of a dry mixture, hand tamped in mdal tinmlds: 

E =• 1. Q 

The writer believes that th(' laist. availahh' information on new 
riveted steel pipe shows that tin' coefficient fK.'iOi i^ too large, 
and that for steel ])ipes the formulas should !«' written (Hit) 
V = i.34/;<'-7/''-®'ihuui 

In these formulas // is the friction loss in feet pm- I.lnxt feet, 
Tmrmula (1) is hasc'd on a large uumher of uieasuremenis on wood 
stave pipe and jiromises to become a staudard formulu, By 
substituting for // its value in terms of ,S', formula (21 lu.-iy In* 
written E = 77/>«•^S’«■^'•^iu which fortu it is pmctiealh the same 
as Lamp^'s formula. The application of formul.-ts rj) am! ('Mi 
to concrete pi})e is based on (he limited uumher of e\jM*rimeuts 
previously referred to in the diseussiou of for pipe--. 

Because of the limitatioas of tin* accuracy of tin- formnl.-ts 
and to allow for possilile decrease in enpueitv dm- ♦•ither to 
deposits (specially with low veloeitii's eaiTviuK ’silled water) or 
to vegetable growth, it is often desirable to design for earr.viuK 
capacities 10 to 1.') per cent, greater than (be net mil required 
discharge. 



Discharge in Second Feet 
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Loss of Head in'Feet per lOOO 

Fig. 8. — Diagram for the flow of water in wood-stave pipes, by E. A. Mori Ik. 

Notk. — F rom later and more extensive experimental data, Moritss concludes tliat liia 
formula for wood stave pipe should be w’ritten: 

V - 1.60D0-’/i0-866 and Q « l. 2 SD^AjUo,m 
This formula gives carrying capacities 7.6 per cent, smaller. 
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Relative Velocity and Capacity op Different Pipes 


Kind of pipe 

Corresponding formula 

Based on 
I'liBt iron 

Baned 
on wood 
stave pipe 

Wood stave 

(1) 

V = 1.72D»-W-®*® 

1.03 

1 00 

Cast iron, new & smooth 

(2) 

V = 1.67D«-'£r»-s®® 

1.00 

0.975 

Concrete pipe, smooth 





made of wet mixture. 

(2) 

V = l.eTD'-W"-*®® 

1.00 

0.975 

Concrete pipe, hand 





tamped 

(3.) 

V = 

0.90 

0.875 

Riveted steel pipe, new 





& smooth 

(36) 

V = 

0.80 

0.78 


In the design of steel and cast-iron pipes it is usually desirable 
to allow for the decrease in carrying capacity resulting from 
tuberoulation or incrustation. In Williams and Hazen’s hydraulic 
tables it is assumed that the friction head increases 3 per cnnt. 
per year, and that the diameter decreases 0.01 inch per year. 
E. B. Weston suggests an increase in friction head of about 16 
per cent, each 5 years over what it is at the beginning, but 
no allowance is made for a decrease in size of the pipe. Special 
cMes of tuberoulation are reported in the discussion of steel 
pipes in a following chapter. 


Losses of Head in Pipes.-The above pipe formulas and 
Ohezy-Kutter’s formula give the friction head or the head re- 
quired to overcome frictional resistance for conditions of uniform 
steady flow. This, however, is only part of the head required to 
produce the flow through a conduit, such as an inverted siphon, 
commonly used in irrigation work. The total head or difference 
m elevation between the inlet and outlet water surfaces must 
include: the friction loss in the conduit, other losses of head 
due to change in velocity or direction of flow, and the resultant 
Til required to produce the velocity of flow. 

The conditions of flow for a case which involves all losses of 

sketch of an inverted 

dnp ’ K ® ° enlargement at E; (d) a loss of head 

loss at E^- entrance loss at (/) an exit 
required to nroi^ 1 

required to produce the mcrease in velocities at A and B are 
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^ ^ o ^ “ and — respectiTely; the velocity heads re- 
2g 2g 

covered at Z) and E are • 


^3' , Vz‘ 

-- and — 


2 ~ 742 


_ ^ , respectively, an<l 

the net velocity head required to produce the flow will Ixs 

2g 

The losses of head are usually classified as follows: 

1. The friction head or loss obtained by Weisbach’s, Oh(«y- 
Kutter’s, or other pipe formula of flow, expressed as follows: 


L 

kj=J^^ovhr 


cm 



2. The loss of head by eddies at inlet of pipe, expresHtni as 
follows: 


in. which Ct = 0.50 for end of pipe set flush in a flat surface, with 
square corners = 0.04 to 0.15 for tapering, conical or l)cll-shap<Hl 
entrance. 

3. The loss of head by eddies at outlet of pipe, cxpr<iaHexl as 
follows: 

72 

^0 = 

In practice it is generally assumed that when the outlet dis- 
charges into a comparatively large body of water the outlet 
velocity is entirely lost, in which case Co is equal to 1.00. 

When the outlet discharges into a canal or conduit, which 
is not much greater than the cross-sectional area of the pip(^, 
the loss of head may be obtained on the same basis as for an 
enlargement. 
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(7^- 


4. The loss of head due to enlargement, expressed by: 

h, 

in which V is the smaller velocity and 
Ce for an abrupt enlargement with square corners = 

Aa and Ai are the cross sections of the smaller and larger pipes 
C« for a gradual tapering enlargement = sin d 

d is the central angle formed by the taper. 

5. The loss of head due to contraction, expressed by: 


(All 

\aV 


72 

h — r 

ric k.c2g 

in which V is the larger velocity. 

For sudden contraction, the following values are given de- 
pendent on the ratio of the smaller to the larger area : 

A2 

^^= 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
Cc = 0.47 0.43 0.39 0.34 0.30 0.26 0.21 0.16 0.08 


6. Loss of head due to bends, expressed by : 


The value of the factor Cb has been shown by experiments to 
depend not only on the radius of curvature but also on the 
length of curve or angle of curvature. The results of expeii- 
ments are complex and are mostly for small si^ie pipes. The 
following values should be safe: 


Ratio of " 


radius of curvature 


diameter of pipe 


Ct 


= 2 5 10 

= 0.250.15 0.10 


The Most Common Problems of Hydraulic Pipe-line Com- 
putations.— The most common problems of hydraulic; pipcvlitie 
computations occurring in irrigation work are for inverted si- 
phons and culverts. The inverted siphon usually consists of a 
pipe line of constant cross section and uniform smoothness, 
throughout its entire length, with inlet and outlet structur< 5 s to 
make ^ the connections with the open canal. For such cases 
there is no loss of head due to enlargements or contractions and 
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usually no loss clue to bends. The equation for the total 
difference in elevation between the water surface at the inlet 
and outlet will then be: 


V:- - Fo- F2 

2g 2g 


F2 

+ C. 2-- + h, 


Where H — total head 

Fo = velocity in channel upstream from the entrance 
or approach velocity. 

F 4 = velocity in channel downstream from the outlet 
or exit velocity. 

F == velocity in pipe line. 

Ci and Co — factors to determine entrance and outlet loss of 
head. 

hf = frictional loss in pipe line. 

Generally F 4 and Fo are comparatively Ksmall and about equal, 
and it is commonly assumed that the entire velocity head at the 
outlet is lost. The equation can then be written: 

(1 + C,) + hf 
If 

Cl = 0.50, then: 

F- L\V^ 

or 

F^ F‘> 

These simplified equations will give larger values of H than 
should be obtained with a properly rounded tapered entrance, 
and with well-proportioned inlet and outlet structures. 


FLOW OF WATER THROUGH LARGE ORIFICES, TUBES AND GATES 

The flow of water thi'ough gates for the conditions existing in 
irrigation structures is very different from that through standard 
orifices. The fundamental laws of flow arc the same, but the 
coefheients entering in the formulas will vary considerably. The 
conditions existing for a gate in irrigation structures may in 
some cases approach those o])tained in a large orifice with com- 
plete contraction on all four sides, but in most cases the contrac- 
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Uoii on the bottom uiul tho two Ni<b-s will bo oithor partly nr 
entirely BupproHHiHl uo<! the ttrifieo or i^nto o|i<‘niiiii, will ho ai||^ 
ject to large variations in ami in voluriiy f»f approuiii. Tlie 
greater part of hyclnuiHe experinanO*^ ha\e lonti** oh himiH 
size orificeH, \vhile th(^ gate ttpeniiig^* irmM*ndl\ ii-r.l m iingHtieii 
work are comparatively InrgtH In the follow inc pai airraplm un. 
presented the fundamental foriniilaf'* for orifiei-. huA u liiiminT 
of coedicieiiiH ohiaintul from the ratlier liiiiift'd iniinhor of rc™ 
liable experinurntn on large oritiee*^, tnho: nitd Tlu*.^* 

coefficients must l>e used with eautiom for Itew nw only a|tpliridjli* 
where sinnlur eonditions c\xist', d1iey will M'rvc u;* a basis for 
the computations involved in tin* tiesign of sirnetno-, hut will 
not usually lie adaptiul for the aeeurate !ite;r<iirritioii! *»f water. 
The discussion of imaisuring devieee is preMUifrit in the \iH 
chapter of VoL III. 

Standard Orifices.- --The approximate goitera! huiiiiila eom- 

monly used for (low thnmgh orifiees in thin oi m thiekf^ 

plat(\sin which thee<lgt*s are sharp, witli eomplofo «’Mni laiiiftn ua 
all sidles is : 


1 . - rAV2gII 

when^. 

C = coeflicient of diseluirge. 

A = area of (opening in stpian* fei^t. 

11 s= head on the emder of the oi^uiing in for eondiimn 

of free dischargin 

« difference! in upstream and dinvirHii’f^mi w'aff*r lf*vch 

for condition of suhim*rg*al iliM'lmriie 

This formula is only appnmimafely corirrf. To allow for 
velocity of approacli, tin* h»rmula is writfiur 


2. Q « VA^2g(^H -f ^ where v viiiirpy ni appiomie 


Wheih in the ease of free discharge, the ii|w*iiiiig is litige emie 
pared with the head, the following formula fiir a rectaiigiihr 
opening is more eorre<‘t; 


3 . (//.+;;)” (H. 

where 

Hb = head on bottom edge of oimoujik in foot 
and 


Ht «=> head on top edno of oiH'tiing in fii-t. 
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The results obtained with formulas (1) or (2) differ by only 
about 1 per cent, from those obtained with formula (3), when the 
head on the center of the opening is equal to the height of the 
opening. Iii practice formulas (1) and (2) are generally used. 
The more usual conditions of flow through a gate in an irrigation 
structure is that of submerged discharge. 

The values for the coefficient of discharge range in general 
from about 0,59 to 0.65 and have been largely obtained for circular 
orifices less than 1 foot in diameter, or square orifices smaller than 
1 foot by 1 foot, The following values represent the average for 
the larger orifices : 




Fig. 10. — Isometric sketch of box. Forms of free discharge gate opening, 
to accompany results given by Unwin. 


C = 0.58 — 0.61 for circular or square orifices. 

C = 0.61 ~ 0.63 for rectangular orifices, where the width is 
equal to from 2 to 6 times the height. 

Submergence decreases the above values from 0.5 to 1 per cent. 
Standard Short Tubes and Short Pipes. — A standard short 
tube is formed of a cylindrical tube with the entrance end set 
flush with the face of a flat wall, forming square corners, and a 
length of 2K to 3 times the diameter. The formula for flow is 
the same as for an orifice, with C == 0.82. 
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For Hhorf pi{H‘s th<» folhouiMi. volui** aifsoiro |ii. Xlri'niiuuj 
Unwin, and Bc^IIuHis: 

Ii(nip;th of pipe ill tluuii<‘trr{4 L‘ a 0i * » ,m , , 

C'oef!i(‘U'ii( a n s,‘ o ;n n ,, o , | it i,| n ,»» ^ .. 

Rectangular Gate Openings, Free IHscluirgis VnutnuAnl Flow 
(Fig. 10). Olu* f<»!lowing \nlun'^ nf tUv «,| .p 

inken from a larg<‘ nurnbor of m«*a iiinnon! , ,||mu !h»‘ || 

tho varialion in Ihn hciglu of opmimn, Tlir oimdonoi* m|’ iln^ 
orifice are shown in th<' .aecompan) iop /; ai|,j p 

(li(T(‘r from in Ihe midilion of >i!l i^omd tfidn':if»*d in 

by (loti(‘d lines. Tin* boards an* m*l flnek and Ui»- oondifioiH 
approach thosimif com plot e eoulraeiion and iiroljarpo ih!otiii!i.'| 
i'hin plaf.e. Tiu' nuaistireimmis an* givfis in I'o!! m i!io |,Mf*k ftu 
*‘The (Vmtnil of Walor/' by l\ M Parkrr m ubn‘h ihov are 
apparently re[)rodu{H‘(l from table' pn^oidied in I nvom 

( ’ 0 MKFH'IMNT.s oF DlfU-inuol 1 oH Hui ! - i | H ff»' 

l 

n™,l,„rarmn.,llr,m, - I" >'«v 

upfMir of g.Ui- i 



tb*iJ*s (f.oD.s 0 SOI 0 nm n 710 o nio o ><00 o 0 

n.nriGio i.acs n nn 0 (iin 0 nsa n iru o n'»o o »,,i, o lioi 0 7m 

a.jiS <0 i).s{ jO {,no 0 <tar» 0 ir/,f n nv.» m on o 1 * 1 ., n no* o i*»ei 


Gate Openings with Submerged Discharge, Huppressjal Side 
and Bottom Contraction, ■ ICxpiTiim-ms. m| |., ni.-aMin- 

mo.ntH «i (lisdhurgt' on Id Inlcral n(iii>ivl>' - d) !mg,ili<i)i 

HyHtcms in Punjab, India, irpurt.Ml In .1, iA,..'n!n- 

Kngmocr, give nwiltn wliivli will l.i. f.uin.l api.l.-'abl.- i,. ili,- «;,(« 
openings of nuuiy iiTig!ili<in stinicinrfs. Tbr ;m>. i,,i 
and proiHirlioim of the fyp,- of f.|ni.-!nn- ;nv m m, ibi- m'nnn- 
paiiyiug sketch (Kig. 11); (l„. p„„. j,, j,, ,,,, 

side walls, and when closed the lower edyi. nf ilir i,..,),. ,,ii 

the concrete floor of the slnninre, Ttie luefocn. of tiw 

upsticain and dowiiHlri’ain walt'r levels were iieoie in !wo stilling 
wells placed respectively a( eonsi.ien.bie .liMrmre iron, the inlet 
and outlet of the headgale stnicfine: the .litre, en.-e between water 
evels was takeit for the elTeetive head, no eortvetio,, b.-ing tna-lc 
tor the voloeity of approach, wbi.-b. f..r »!,.■ ,„eaMM,'inent> taken 
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as indicated, must have been small. The gates included widths 
of 10 feet, 8 feet, G feet and 4 feet; the height of openings ranged 
from 0.20 feet to 3.20 feet, and the effective head from 0.072 
feet to 4.85 feet. The formula derived from a careful analysis 
of all the results is 

Q = c AV^ii 

where A = the area of the gate opening H — the effective 
head 

and C = 0.720 + 0.0074^r, in which w — width of gate 
opening. 

This formula was found to be not applicable when the effective 
head was less than 0.25 feet, unless the velocity of approach is 
iK'gligible. 



Fkj. 1 l.—“Type of lateral lioad^’ate on Punjab System, India, used in deter- 
mination of coefficient of discharge. 

The following values of C were found to satisfy the results for 
heads less 1han 0.25 feet and gates 10 feet wide: 


Ilcml in feet 0.24 0.21 0.18 0.15 0.12 0.09 0.06 0.03 

Vtilue of C for 10-foot 

gate 0.800 0.815 0.830 0.845 0.860 0.875 0.890 0.905 


Large Gate Openings with Submerged Discharge, Suppressed 
Bottom and Side Contractions. — The following values are given 
by W. G. Bligh, for largo gate openings, in which apparently 
the gate is placed in a channel formed by two side walls and a 
floor which suppress contraction on the sides and bottom and 
thor('i‘oro produce a considerable velocity of approach. 

C = 0.90 for narrow bridge openings, as canal heads and 
under sluices of small span, say 4 feet by 6 feet, with side 
walls. 

C = 0.94 for largo sluice openings with side walls, as wide 
undersluice openings of modern 1;ype (in India), 15 to 
20 feet span. 
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C == 0.96 for wide openings, such as undersluices or escape 
heads of exceptional size; also wide bridge openings. 

Large Tubes, 4 Feet Square, Submerged Discharge, with and 
without Contraction, — The following table of coefficients of dis- 







Type A 


j 



Type a 1 


1 


k' 





Type b 1 

1 J 







1 1 

Type C 1 1 










Type 1 1 

1 J 



- 





Type d j — i 

! 1 




Fitj. 12.-— Forms of entrance of submerged tubes, 4 feet s(iuar(‘, used in 
experiments made at University of Wisconsin. 


charge gives the results of laboratory experiments made at the 
University of Wisconsin by C. B, Stewart, on large tubes 4 
feet square, submerged and for the conditions of entrance shown 
in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 12). The results - are not 
directly applicable to any one type of irrigation structure, but 
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’ Values of the Coefficient of Dischaege" for Flow through 
Horizontal Submerged Tube, 4.0 Feet Square, for Various Lengths, 
Losses of Head, and Forms op Entrance and Outlet 


Loss of head, 
h, in feet 

Porms of en- 
trance and 
outlet 

Length of tube in feet 

0.31 

0 62 

1 25 

2.50 

5.00 

10 0 

14 0 


Values of the coefficient, C 


0.05 

A 

0.631 

0.650 

0.672 

0.769 

0.807 

0.824 

0.838 


a 

0.672 



0.742 

0.810 


0 848 


h 

0.740 



0.769 

0.832 


0.862 


c 

0 834 




0.875 


0.890 






0 943 



0 875 


d 

0.948 




0.940 

0 927 

0.931 

0.10 

A 

0 611 

0.631 

0 647 

0.718 

0.763 

0.780 

0.795 


a 

0.636 



0 698 

0.771 


0.801 


h 

0.685 



0.718 

0 791 


0.813 


c 

0 772 



0.718 

0.828 


0.841 









0 830 


d 

0 932 



0 911 

0.899 

0.892 

0.893 

0,15 

A 

0.609 

0.628 

0.644 

0 708 

0 758 

0.779 

0.794 


a 

0.620 



0.689 

0.767 


0 803 


h 

0.677 



0 708 

0.787 


0.814 


c 

0.765 



0.708 

0.828 


0.839 









0.829 


d 

0.936 



0.910 

0.899 

0.893 

0.894 

0.20 

A 

0.609 

0.630 

0.647 

0.711 

0.768 

0.794 

0.809 


CL 

0.632 



0.694 

0.777 


0.819 


b 

0.678 



0.711 

0 796 


0.833 


c 

0.771 



0.711 

0.838 


0.856 









0.846 


d 

0.948 



0.923 

0.911 

0.906 

0.905 

0.25 

A 

0.610 

0.634 

0.6.52 

0.720 

0.782 

0.812 

0.828 


d 

0.634 



0.705 

0.790 




b 

0.683 



0.720 

0 809 




c 

0.779 



0.720 

0.854 












d 

0 965 



0.938 

0.928 



0.30 

A 

0.614 

0.639 

0.060 

0.731 

0.796 

0.832 

0.850 


CL 

0.639 








h 

0.689 








c 

0.788 

















d 

0.980 
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CHAPTER IV 


SILT PROBLEMS IH THE DESIGN OF IRRIGATIOH SYSTEMS 

The occurrence of large amounts of silt ia the water used for 
irrigation involyes difficult problems. On irrigation canals it 
is necessary to minimize the excessive deposit of silt. In stor- 
age reservoirs the accumulation of silt continually decreases 
the storage capacity and in some cases limits the value of a 
storage reservoir to a comparatively short period. In an irri- 
gation system it is usually desirable to permit the deposition of 
a small amount of silt in the canals because of its beneficial efieet 
in decreasing seepage losses but where the amount of silt is con- 
siderable the excessive deposition of silt must be prevented, for 
the deposit must be removed at considerable expense and may 
have to bo piled up on both banks of the canal where it may be 
a serious detriment. To prevent the excessive deposit of silt, 
the following methods are those commonly used: 

First . — Design the diversion works on the stream and canal 
headgates so as to decrease the amount of silt carried by the 
water diverted in the canal. 

Second . — Provide sand boxes or sand traps on the canal by 
means of which some of the silt and sand will be deposited or 
stopped and removed from the canal. 

Third , — Design the canal sections, select and adjust the ve- 
locities, so that the silt will be carried through the canals and 
deposited on the land, where it will be beneficial if it has fertilizing 
value. The third method is usually the most efficient and is 
frequently used, supplemented in the case of excessive amounts 
of silt or in the case of coarse silt or sand by the use of the other 
two methods. 

The amount of suspended matter carried by many streams 
used for irrigation in the U nited States is so small that it requires 
no consideration in the design of an irrigation system, but on 
some streams such as many in the southwest the silt problems 
are important; such streams are: the Colorado River, in its 
lower part in California and Arizona; the Gila River and to a 
smaller extent the Salt River, both tributaries to the Colorado 
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River in Arizona; the Rio Grande in New Mexico and Texas; the 
Pecos River in New Mexico; the Brazos River in Texas, and the 
Wichita in Texas, 

The solution of silt problems must be based on a considera- 
tion of the extent and character of silt, on the distribution of 
silt in the water and on the silt transporting power of water. 

Fertility of Silt. — The fertilizing value of silt is shown by the 
following analysis of silt carried by different rivers : 

Professor Goss found that the silt content of the Rio Grande 
River from June, 1893 to June, 1894 averaged 0.831 per cent, 
by weight, which is equivalent to 22,606 pounds of silt per acre- 
foot of water and containing 31.4 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
325.5 pounds of potash, and 24.4 pounds of nitrogen. 

Professor R. H. Forbes found the following results: The silt 
in 1 acre-foot of water taken out by canals from Salt River from 
August 1, 1899 to August 4, 1900 contained an average of 10.5 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 26.5 pounds of potash and 9 pounds 
of nitrogen; this is in addition to the soluble salts in the water. 
The silt in 1 acre-foot of Colorado River water from Jan. 10, 
1900 to Jan. 24,1901 contained from a minimum of 2.26 pounds 
to a maximum of 43.56 pounds of phosphoric acid, from a 
minimum of 16.34 pounds to a maximum of 444.60 pounds of 
potash, and from a minimum of 1.03 pounds to a maximum 
of 69.7 pounds of nitrogen. The maximum content was gener- 
ally obtained during the period of maximum flow. The value 
of this silt is indicated from the following requirements to pro- 
duce 1 ton of alfalfa as given by Prof. Goss: 42 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 16.7 pounds of phosphoric acid, 33 pounds of potash. 

Amount of Silt in Irrigation Waters ; Methods of Determina- 
tion and Variations Due to Condition of Silt. — The amount of 
silt in proportion to the water by which it is carried is expressed 
in two ways: First, as a per cent, by weight; second, as a per 
cent, by volume. The first form of expression is preferable be- 
cause it is more accurate. The weight of silt is obtained by 
evaporating a certain volume of water and drying the sediment 
by artificial heat, at a temperature of llO'^ Centigrade maintained 
for an hour. The second form of expression is not accurate, be- 
cause of the varying degree of compression of the silt under differ- 
ent conditions. The per cent, by volume is usually obtained by 
measurements of the volume of silt settling at the bottom of a 
vessel containing a given volume of water. The method used 
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by the Irriga/tion Investigation^' of the* tJ.. S. Department of 
Agriculture consisted in fiffing a glass tube with a given volmnci 
of the silty water and measuring the volume' of silt in the bottom 
of the tube at the end of a week of settlemeixt. The lengtrh of 
the period of settlement and the depth of silt deposited will 
affect the degree of compression and therefore the weight' per 
cubic foot of silt. The per cent, by volume obtained by this 
method gives the per cent, of wet silt saturated with water,, 
a cubic foot of which will contain only a fraction of a solid cubi(i 
foot of dry silt. 

The specific gravity of silt, from the Colorado, Gila and Halt 
Rivers, was found by R. H. Forbes to average 2.G43; this value 
gives for the weight of a cubic foot of silt, compacted to tlu^ 
condition of solid rock, 165 pounds. But as ordinary fine silt 
soil will contain about 50 per cent, voids, the weight of a cu])i{^ 
foot of compacted drained silt will be about 85 pounds. When 
wet, the silt occupies a larger volume and a cubic foot of silt 
mud, such as deposited in canals and reservoirs has l)een found 
to contain only about 50 pounds of dried silt and when satur- 
ated with water, such as obtained by the method of determina- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a cubic foot of 
saturated silt contains from about 20 pounds to 30 pounds of 
dried silt, depending on the period of settlement. 

^ The relation between the per cent, by volume of saturat;(Ml 
silt and the per cent, by weight of dry silt is shown by 
measurements of Prof. Nagle in Texas and li. H. Forints in 
Arizona. Prof. Nagle obtained the following average rc^suIl'S 
from several samples taken on the Rio Grande and Brazos 
Rivers in 1900, 1901, 1902 and on the Wichita River in 1 <)()() ami 
1901. 

COMPAEISONS OF SiLT DeTEKMINATION BY VoLUME OF HaTUEATKD HiLT AND 

BY Weight of Dry Silt 


Stream and locality 

Wot fiili by 
volumo Olid 
of 1 wook 

Dry nilfe by 
weight 

1 H.atlo 

Rio Grande at El Paso, Texas. . . 

per cent 
10.808 

per coat 
2.976 

3 . 632 

Brazos River at Jones Bridge, Texas.. . 

1.935 

0.6481 

2 . 98(i 

Wichita River at Wichita Falls, Texas . 

1.555 

0.704 

2.210 


R. H. Forbes made investigations on the silt carried by 
the Gila River in Arizona. The measurements were made by 
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the method used by Prof. Nagle and for dilTcinmt periods of 
HCttloineut; the results are the average of sami)l('s taken ai five 
(lifTeront dates in August and Hei)t('mher, 1 !)(){). 'riie, per 
(!cnt. by weight of dry silt averaged r).8!); the averag(^ values 
for the ratio between the per cent, by volume of w(it silt to per 
cent, by weight for periods of settlement of I day, 7 days, 1 
month, and 1 year were 3.88, 2.83, 2.49, and 2.()(>, respect iv('ly. 

J. B. Lippincott in his report on Storage of Wati'r on (}ila 
River, Arizona, quotes from a report of A. P. Davis, both using 
a ratio of 5. The values obtained by Mr. l<'orl)t's are bascal 
on more extended observations. Measurememts made on the 
Brazos River silt showed that by increasing the pcuaod of set tle- 
ment to 5 months the volume of silt was 15 per cent, smaller 
than for a period of 1 week. Similar measurenumts on the Rio 
(Irande silt showed a reduction of 23.5 ptu‘ eemt- in 132 days. 
Prof. Nagle has taken a general 25 per (amt. reduction for a 
period of settlement in water for 1 ycuir and obtains the fol- 
lowing reduced ratios: for the Rio (irande 2.72, for the Brazos 
2.24, and for the Wichita 1.66; these valuers giv(‘ for the corre- 
sponding weights of dried silt in 1 cubic foot of wt't silt 21.50, 
26.1, and 35.4 pounds respectively, averaging 27.4 pounds. Silt 
measurements made by 11. H. Forlxw for tlu^ (Ida Riv(‘r, Salt 
River and Colorado River, all in Arizona, giv(i the following 
ratio of the volumes of saturated mud, obtaimul for periods of 
settlement of 10 to 30 days, to the volume of solid sc'dinnmt 
compacted to a stone condition: 6.7, 6.2, and 6.2, respectively, 
averaging 6.37. This value gives an average wtughi of dricsi 
silt in 1 cubic foot <jf saturated silt or mud of 2(5 pounds. 

Under natural condition of silt deposits in rivt^rs and (umals 
a more dense deposit of silt is obtained. A 3-inch cube of silt 
mud taken from the bed of the Rio Grande whem dried and 
weighed showed that a cubic foot of moist silt contained 53 
pounds of dry silt. The corresponding ratio of the per c<‘nt. 
by volume of moist silt to the per c(5nt. by weight of tlry silt is 
1.18. Silt measurements made on the Sirhind Canal, India, 
show that a cubic foot of moist silt, as deposited in the fields 
by the water, contained about 50 pounds of dry silt and the 
weight of a cubic foot of dried silt averaged about 88 pounds. 
Silt measurements made on the silt contained in the wat(*r of 
Guadalquivir, at Cordova, Spain, in 1906, show that 1 cubic 
foot of moist silt contains about 50 pounds of dry silt. 
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The experiments and measurements mentioned above indicate 
the following average results: 

First . — One cubic foot of saturated silt, as obtained by experi- 
ment, by placing a given volume of silty water in a tube and 
measuring the depth of silt at the bottom of the tube which has 
settled after a period of 1 year, will contain about '30 pounds 
of dry silt. The per cent, by volume of saturated silt is equal to 
the per cent, by weight multiplied by 2.10. 

Second . — One cubic foot of moist silt, as deposited under 
natural conditions, in a river or canal, or on a field, will contain 
about 50 pounds of dry silt. Tor this condition the per cent, 
by volume of moist silt is equal to the per cent, by weight 
multiplied by 1.20. 

Third . — One cubic foot of dried silt will weigh about 90 
pounds. 

Silt Contents of River Waters Used for Irrigation. — The silt 
content of rivers is very variable, being in general greatest during 
flood flows and smallest during low water flow. A study of silt 
problems on the Kaw River by Herman Stabler, show that such a 
general relation between amount of silt and discharge exist, but 
that numerical results obtained from this relation will be in error 
by several hundred per cent, in many cases. The variation in 
silt content is much greater than that of the discharge. The 
maximum content of silt in any flood occurs considerably in 
advance of the maximum discharge, and the per cent, of silt 
carried in suspension for a given stage is generally greater on a 
rising than a falling stage. 

The amount of silt carried in suspension by some of the streams 
in the southwest of the United States, which are known to carry 
a large percentage of silt, is shown by the following examples. 

In Texas, the Brazos River at Jones Bridge, the Rio Grande 
River at El Paso, the Wichita River at Wichita Falls, have been 
the subject of extensive silt investigations carried on by Prof. 
Nagle for the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture during the years 
1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902. Some of the summarized results are 
given in the following table. 

The measurements on the Rio Grande were made between 
February 14, 1901 to May 9, 1901 and between April 26, 1902 to 
June 3, 1902; the average value is the average of the measure- 
ments taken and does not give the average silt-carrying capacity 
for the entire period. 
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ThcmoiiHurcincntson (he ilruzn,- iJivi-r wi-rc ni.kI.- (m.ih 
1, 18<)<)(.<i (ItuHiMUi lIu’W H'liii;i liiu rlniiu 

February 10 to Dt'coiiihiT 81, litOllam! IVuiii .Itiu.' 1 itt I )cci*iiibi<r 
81, 1901. Th(‘ uvcraRc* sill foiilonl pv<-ii fur fb--.- ihi, .iir.uds 
is iho ratit? of tho total silt carrifil l<» llo- tntul ; in-ant tlnvi fur the 
oatirc! poriod. 

Iho U. S. R(*<‘Ia,itiali<tii Sors’Ii'c has inatii’ ,u lua uf tin* 

Hilt-oarryiiija; capacity of tin* Hitt (Inualc Hiv.-r at t«u luraliiic,^ 
near Knglo, Now Mt'xico, aii.l at lal Hasu. m cotar.iiun 

with propoHotl rtwrvoir.s. 'rite cstiiiiatcs ;,iv ..Si aicaMirc- 

irumts of silt oxtcntlinK ttvtT a periuti <if 7'., >«•,(!> tr.tiu is'l? f„ 
1904. 1 ho .silt cotilctit, cxprcs.Hcti iti ritinni*' uf '■ill 

averaged 1.80 pt'r cent, near Mnglc, N-w Mevieu, ..uttl ! (;i p,t 
cent, at hi Paso, 1 exits, 'I'lii' corresiMtnilini' pcri'taii, by tveighf 
of dry silt are 1,58 and 1.21, respt'ci it cl\ , 'riic ri--)i!i itf 
the Htudies of the U. H. Hecluntatioii ,s;..rvicc idem .at, .•tcctimii- 
lation ()I silt at the pniposeii rcscrvttir Krar Ijiglc, \’cw 
Mexico, of 14„578 ncre-fet*l per year, and iit the jtrupu-eti rc*er- 
voir at M Paso of 7,107 ucre-feet per yettr. Wtlh.siuritgccap.aci. 
tics of 2,000,000 jicre-feet, at Kngle, ami uPi.tHHl act c feel at 
M Paso, the time to fill each reservuir vrilh sill, iisstiming timl 
none is sluiced otit,, wouhl he 187 an.l 70 years, te i.eeliud.v , 

The varnition m sill content i.s sh.twi, hv the fuliuwmg s.al.Ic 
which gives the average per cent, of Mi of .mei, n.uolh fu, the 

BraxosRiverm 1902, which, a rtli.tg o, Prof. Xitgle. .epresents 

conditions prevailing on „«,sf „f ihesireants in r,-xn.. W the Rio 
Gratalo as obtained from the vnh.es c.tmpiied l.y .)„• Reelam.nti.m 
Service for a 7>2-.V.'ar pi-rioti from !Ktt7 to ItMti. a,,.! for the 
.olorado Rivt'r as obtaine.1 l.y .Inily ntensnrements mmie b^ the 

idnr' Survey from .laniniry 1. liio.'i („ Derember 80, 

IJOo, during a year of unusually high liootl Row. 
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Monthly Silt-carrying capacity of 


Month 

Brazos River, Texas 

Rio Grande 
River near El 
Paso, I'cxas 

Colorado 

River 

Per cent, of 
wet silt by 
volume 

Per cent, of 
dry silt by 
iveight 

Per cent, of 
dry silt by 
weight 

Per cent, of 
dry silt by 
weight 

Jan 

0 i 

0 

1.17 

0.357 

Feb 

0 ! 

0 

1.15 

1.37 

March 

0.798 

0.267 

1 17 

2.42 

April 

1.494 

0.502 

1.37 

1.90 

May 

2.078 

0.698 

1.18 

1.36 

June 

1.848 

0.621 

0.81 

0.347 

July 

1 508 

0.506 

1 50 

0.337 

Aug 

0 790 

0.265 

2.10 

0.405 

Sopt 

0.541 

0.181 

2 83 

0-515 

Oot 

1.075 

0.361 

1.32 

0.89 

l\ov 

1.082 

0.364 

0.56 

0.87 

Dec 

0.484 

0 162 

0 72 

0.98 


111 the following table arc assembled the maximum and average 
isilt content obtained on various rivers of the arid region: 


Silt Content ob’’ Miscellaneous Rivers of this Arid Reoion 


stream and locality 


Gila River at the Buttes, 
Ariz 

Gila River near Florence, 

Ariz 

Colorado River . . 

Colorado River , . 

Hondo River near Ros- 
well, N. Mox 

Rio Grande near Paso, 

Texas 

Rio Grande at San, Man- 

ial, N. Mox 

Salt River — Canals in 

Salt River Valley 

Pecos River at Carlsbad, 

N. Mex 

Kern River at Bakersfield, 

Cal 

Boise River near Boise, 

Idaho 1 

Tuolurano River at La 
Grange, Oal 


1 



Per eont. of 
silt dry weight 

Authority 

Period of ineasureniont 

Maxi- 

mum 

Aver- 
age for 
entire 
period 

July 29-Doc. 31, 1895 and 
Jan. l~July 31, 1899. 


2.00 

U. H. Geol. Survey. 

Nov. 28, 1899-Aug. 14, 1890 

9.41 


R. n. Forbes. 

Jan. 1, 19()5-Doc. 30, 1905 

3.08 

1. 15 

TJ. 8. Geol. iSurvey. 

Jan. 10, 19O0-Jan. 24, 1901 

2.07 

0.30 

R. 11. ForboH. 

Mar. 20, 1905~Aug. 4, 1905 

2.22 

0.97 

II. S. Get>l. Hurvey. 

Jan. 8, 1905~Apr. 30, 1907 

8.39 

0 81 

II. S. Geol. Murvey. 

May 28, 1905-Apr. 30, 1907 

10.20 

0.605 

U. S. Geol. Survey. 

Aug. 1, 1899-Aug. 4, 3.000 

0.95 

0.21 

R. H. PVbeH, 

May 22, 1905-Apr 30, 1907 

0 148 

0.052 

XI. 8. Geol. Survey. 

Jan. 1, 190fi-Dec. 12, 1900 

0.1830 

0.0103 

U. H. Geol. Survey, 

May 20, 1005 -Apr. 30, 1907 

0.30 

0.010 

XI, S. Geol. Surv^'ey. 

Jan. 1, 1900-Doc. 31, 1906 

0.02 

0.0008 

XI. 8. Geol. Survey. 
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CONVEYANCE OF WATER 


The results obtained by the U. S. Geological Survey are based 
on daily measurements. Those obtained by R. H. Forbes are 
based on measurements taken at different intervals. The rivers 
in New Mexico, Arizona and Texas are the most important 
streams of high silt-carrying capacity. The Boise River in 
Idaho, Tuolumne River and Kern River in California represent 
the more usual condition of streams used for irrigation in the arid 
region of the United States, 

Distribution of Silt at Different Depths in. a Stream.— It is 

generally believed that the larger part of the silt carried in 
suspension by the water is found toward the bottom of th(^ 
channel. Although there is some coarser material, not carried in 
suspension but rolled or pushed along the bottom, the amount of 
silt carried in suspension is distributed throughout the body of 
water. While the distribution is probably not uniform, the 
quantity carried near the surface is not very much less and in 
some cases may be greater than that found toward the bottoui 
of the channel. This is partly indicated by the following results 
obtained on the Brazos River, Wichita River and Rio Grande 
River in Texas by Prof. Nagle and on the Pecos River by Prof. 
Goss. 


Distribution op Silt at Different Depths in a Stream 



[ Silt measured in per oent. of 


1 Wet silt by volume 

Dry Hilt by wei^bt 


Brazos River, 
Texas. Mean 
of 27 sets 

Wichita River, 
Texas. Moan 
of 8 sots 

Pecos Riv’er, 
Mean of B setn 

From top 

1.1281 

3.42 

0.1486 

From depth 

1.1554 

3.37 

0.1557 

From % depth 

1.1931 

3.37 

0.1. 50H 

From bottom 

1.1644 

1.1603 

Brazos 

River. 

Mean of 12 sets. 

3.34 

3.375 

Wichita 

River. 

Mean of 6 sots. 

0.1559 

6.1528 

Rio Grande 
River. 

Moan of 6 sets. 

From top 

1.3412 

1.845 

6.911 

From mid-depth 

1.3323 

1.777 

6.52B 

From bottom 

1.3092 

1.3276 

2.047 

1.890~ 

6J^16 

67662 


Coarse Sediment Transported or Rolled Along the Bottom of 
Canals and Rivers.— Very little information on the extent of 
coarse sediment moved along the bottom is obtainable. It 
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depends on the velocity of water, the degree of erosion, and the 
character of material the river or canal passes through. Mr. 
A. P. Davis observed that on the San Carlos River, Costa Rica, 
the amount of sediment thus transported during June, July, and 
August was 5.2, 1.7 and 7,1 per cent., respectively, of the total 
sediment carried by the river. 

Silt Carried by Irrigation Waters in India. — The most valuable 
investigations on silt problems have been made in India. The 
application of the theories resulting from these investigations to 
similar problems in other countries can best be considered after a 
knowledge of the extent of silt carried by irrigation waters in 
India. This information is largely contained in the papers of the 
Punjab irrigation branch and in a book entitled ^'Facts, Figures, 
and Formulas for Irrigation Engineers,” compiled by R. B. 
Buckley. 


Silt Content Some Irhigation Waters in India 



Period 

Average per cent, 
of silt 


1 

Damp silt 

volume 

By dry 
weight 

Water from. Sutlej River en- 
tering Sirhind Canal 

June to Sept. 20, 1895 

0.165 

0.132 

Water from Sutlej River en- 
tering Sirhind Canal 

June to Sept. 20, 1896. 

0.234 

0.187 

Water from Sutlej River en- 
tering Sirhind Canal 

June to Sept. 20, 1897. 

0.546 

0.436 

Water from Sonc River enter- 
ing Sone Canal 

June, 1898 

0.1875 

0.15 

Water from Sonc River enter- 
ing Sone Canal 

July, 1898 

0.325 

0.26 

Water from Sone River enter- 
ing Sone Canal 

Aug., 1898 

0.275 

0.22 

Water from Sone River enter- 
ing Sone Canal 

Sept., 1898 

0.0G2 

0.05 

Water from Bengal rivers near 
surface 

Mean for whole year of 234 
experiments 

0.076 

0.06 

Water from Indus 

Flood season. 

0.53 

0.425 

Water from Nile 

Flood season. 

0.19 

0.15 

Water from Ganges near head 
of Ganges Canal 

Maximum 

1.00 

0.80 

Water from Ganges near head 
of Ganges Canal 

Four samples in Aug. and 
Sept. 

0.16 

0.13 
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CONVEYANCE OF WATER 


The extent of silt carried by some irrigation waters in India is 
summarized in the preceding table. 

The distribution of the silt in the water or relative percentages 
of silt at different depths is shown by the following typical silt 
determinations on the Sutlej River and at two points on the 
Sirhind Main Canal, supplied from the Sutlej River; one point 
is at the head of the canal and the other 15 miles below. These 
measurements are selected from a large number and represent 
the silt content and distribution during periods of high silt 
content. 


Percentage op Silt at Different Depths op Water in Sutlej Hiver 


Date 

Gauge 
height 
in feet 

Velocity 
in feet 
per 

second 

Per cent, of silt by weight at depths in feet of 

0 

1 5 

3.0 

4 5 

6 0 

7.5 

9.0 

10.5 

12.0 

July 7, 1894 

12 00 

7 70 

1 44 

1 47 

1.50 

1 50 

1.54 

1 57 

1 . os ' 

2.94 


June 13, 1895 

11 00 

6 33 

1 68 

2.00 

2 08 

2 20 

2 35 

2.48 




Aug. 13, 1895 

13 60 

9.62 

1 21 

1,26 

1 27 

1 28 

1.30 

1 32 

1.37 

1 30 

1.40 


In Sirhind Main Canal 



Gauge 
height 
in feet 

Velocity 
in feet 



Depths of 





per 

second 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

At intake June 
18, 1894 

9 80 


1,12 

1 28 

1.30 

1 36 

1.44 

1.53 

1.08 

15 miles below 
intake, June 
18, 1894 

7 54 

3.53 

1.13 

1.34 

1 37 

1.47 

1.54 

1.60 



These measurements as well as the large number from which 
these were selected show that toward the bottom the silt 
content is from about 1.5 to 2 times that of the surface water. 
About the same ratio, for silt content of the bottom and surface 
water, is indicated by the results given by R. B. Buckley for the 
Sone River and Bhagiratti River in Bengal. 

Theory Regarding Silt-carrying Capacity of a Channel. — 
The extensive experience obtained on irrigation systems of 
India, where water of high silt-carrying capacity are commonly 
used, should be of considerable value in the consideration of 
theories and problems concerned with silt. 

Mr. R. G. Kennedy, Executive Engineer of the Irrigation 
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Branch of the Public Works Department, Punjab, India, made 
interesting silt studies on the Bari Doab Canal System, selected 
because the canals had reached permanent condition, and at 
the points of measurement the silt-transporting power in each 
was just sufficient to carry all the sediment brought down. The 
observations were made on 90 miles of canal, including the main 
canal of 1,700 cubic feet per second capacity, and distributaries 
of 30 to 250 cubic feet per second capacity. The form of cross 
section permanently assumed by the canals was nearly rec- 
tangular, the sides being vertical and formed of fine sediment, 
and the bed horizontal and of coarser sand. As a result of his 
observations he concludes that the silt-carrying capacity of a 
channel varies with some function of the mean velocity and 
inversely with some function of the depth. This conclusion is 
in accord with the results obtained by T. Login, from several 
years of observations on the Ganges Canal and other channels. 
The explanation is that in any channel there are eddies and circu- 
lating cross currents which maintain the sediment or silt in sus- 
pension. The force of these cross currents is proportional to 
some power of the velocity (probably to the square of the velocity) 
and would have a proportionately greater effect for a small depth 
of water than for a larger depth, so that if two channels have the 
same velocity but different depths of water, the one with the 
shallow depth would be able to hold a larger percentage of silt 
than the other. As a result of all measurements he found that 
for every depth of water there is a velocity which will just pre- 
vent silting; this is called the critical velocity, and the relation 
between this velocity and the depth is expressed by the following 
empirical equation 

Vo = Cd^ 

where Vo = critical velocity 

aiul d = depth of water in canal. 

The cciuation for the fine sand silt of the Punjab on which thf> 
observations were made assumes the following form: 

To = 0.84 d^-^^ 

The following special values are also given: 

C - 0.82 for light sandy silt 

= 0.90 for coarser light sandy silt 
= 0.99 for sandy loam 
= 1,07 for coarse silt. 
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II ATKn 


According to 11. B. Bu(*kl<\v, fho critii^al vt*lo<’ily lor flio of 

vSind, taking water from the ImluH, may he taken ;e. ^ 

applicable to canals in tlu* Punjab; ami in Piryfii, the ^a!f hoiug 
finer than that of tlu‘ Imlun, th(» (Tilicaal vrloeify may 1 h* a> low 
as of that uhc< 1 in tlu^ Punjala eurn^sltHmlimr vaiuon 

for C are 0.63 for the canals of Hind and O.oO fur I (*f h;gy|it. 

The critical vudocity Is tin* minimum ve!ucif\ m*cch>H«try to 
keep the silt in HUHpcnKion,and for every depth of wulm* f hrrr i.v n 
corresponding value lor tin* criticud vidoidty. X!r, Kennedv 
states that for a syHt<‘m c»f canals designed and eoristrucfcd 
so as to obtain th<‘ critienl vedoeity in each <%nmd the percentage 
of silt carried in suspension will b<‘ tin* siune flirrnjglnmt all 
parts of the canal systcun and tin* total nmounf tif sill imrried is 
equal to the discharge of tin* canal inulti|died by ftml per- 
centage. If a vekmity smaller than the erttii»:d leloeif^' be ob- 
tained, a smaller percentage silt is carried and there is t% 
deposit. To ol)tain the (effect of a changt* of \eIoetly on the 
amount of silt transported, Mr. Kennedy has deduced an 
equation bused on the following principlt^s ami iHsiimptions: 

FirsL~Tho, amount of silt h<d<l in suspeiision is pr«»poff tomi! 
to the upward force of the cross currents aeting on ftn* base ilq 
of the canal. The forces of th(‘ enms (mrrent*^ \‘arn»* wifli the 
square of the velocity, so that the attuumf at sih held in suspen- 
sion may be represented by the etptalioii wliere f \ y n 

constaiit. 

/S^ccowd.—The silt* held in mispension imna^s witli a velocity !\ 
so that the amount of sill transported is eqmd to i \hV\ 

Third, -"“A small (juantity of coarser silf simply mlK along the 
bottom witli a velocity P, and ilm mmmni I bus carried is eipiit! 
to C%hV j when^ is a const ant., 

ourth*~l( tlu^ amount of (‘oarrns" silt, roIh*<l along tlie boftiuii 
be included with tlu* silt held in suspemsion the lota! mmaiiil ef 
silt transported is given by (he equation A.74'\ where K is a 
constant and n is soinewluit less tlian Jl, ur iib(nit ‘‘’i as shmvti 
by the following mmuirieal deduet iona: 

Let Kq = critieal v('loeit,y. I) i. diHchiirgt* e((i‘i'ei4]tnn<liug to 
velocity Fo. p = p('r cent, of silt, earrieil, !> In it ti an width 
of canal, d = depth of canal. 

Then; pD = amount of silt, (;arri(>d with velocity I',,. 

KhVa’' = amount of silt earricnl with vcloeiiy V„. 

id !« area of cross soction, iisstuning vi-rtical sides. 
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KbVo^ = pD = pbdVoi from which Vo == but Vo 

= Cd^ and for Punjab silt = 0.84d®-®^ therefore — = m or 

n = 2.56 for Punjab silt and the total amount of silt transported 
is equal to KbVo^'^^ or KbVo^ (approximately). 

From this deduction the amount of silt transported may be 
taken as proportional to 7*'^ The percentage of silt held in 
suspension for any velocity V can then be obtained from the 
above relations as follows: 

Let p = per cent, of silt transported for critical velocity Vq. 
X == per cent, of silt transported for velocity V, then p :x:: 

If V is greater than Vq and greater than the bed channel can 
resist, there will be scouring. If V is less than Vq there will be a 
deposit of silt and the per cent, of silt deposited is 



Kennedy silt theory, which is based on extensive observations 
and measurements, deserves careful consideration and should carry 
considerable weight. Mr. T. Higham, Chief Engineer, Irriga- 
tion Works, Punjab, states that the formulas require further 
verification, and that the formula for critical velocity does not 
appear to allow for the effect of the side slopes in producing the 
cross currents or eddies. Mr. Kennedy does not consider this 
effect because he assumes that the sides of the canals on which his 
observations were taken, being nearly vertical, the cross currents 
formed by them must be of a smaller extent and produce a 
horizontal force with little or no upward force. 

Prevention, of Silt Deposits in Canals. — The proper design and 
operation of headworks, at the point of diversion on the river, 
may lessen the amount of coarse silt entering the main canal; but 
the finer silt carried in suspension in the water, more or less uni- 
formly distributed throughout the body of water cannot be 
lessened to a considerable extent before entering the canals. To 
prevent silt deposits in the canals it is necessary and usually 
desirable to carry the silt through into the smaller distributaries 
and on the fields where it may be of fertilizing value. According 
to Kennedy's theory, the desired result is obtained by designing 
the canal cross sections, so as to have their mean velocities not 
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COXVKVAM'K OF U ATFF 


k)s.s Uuuif.homli(‘iil v<>l(»fi(.v I'm; it iiuiy I'f IukImt if the li.-.i oftiu* 
(thaiiud will hUuuI a liiKlicr vcluHly withmii cni i,.ii. 
oquiit.ioii for tlio critical velocity itaa I lie following ji;i‘ii<T:tl furiu 
Yd = Od”' and for tiu^ canals in Pnnjali, whine the cvpi'iiiifcnts 
wore ina(l(!, has tlio special f(»rin I'u O.S td'”' ’. Special values of 
(J for dilTcn'iit types of silt have heen previously Kiven. 

The equation for the Punjab Canal kIvcs the tollowinj^ values 
for the critical velocity. 

ChITKIAL V'*KL()<’ITU'3rt TIIH PUH\ t‘ATtO\ Sl!;r I h l\ ^“iNAIh 

{mu Canaus in ua U it Ki in i 

Dopt.h of waior in 

foot LO 2J) HA) 4.0 h 0 0 H V 0 .h ii ii o |o p 

Critical volociiy. . 0.H4 1.30 1.70 2.04 2.0:i 2 Alt 2 02 :i |h a |:| ;; 1*7 

In tho (Icnigii of ouiial orons KoofiooM fho tnirr^iiig hiiiI 

grado arc UHually known and tho hhio <»f iln* mnal an* 

seloctod. Thin is not. Hullicicnd to dotiniuino Ihn diiiniiNiuii.s of 
the croHH action, for it lonvoH a, nmgi* within wiiioli iln* pro|»orf ion 
of bod width to (k^jith may l»o vuriod and iln* lairro^-iaiiidinir 
velocity obta-inod; Init if tlio prohliaii in finilirr lindtod In f!io 
requirement of providing a critical velocity Itiere is tmly one 

proportion of bed width t.o depth which will gi\‘c a ntiiral 

velocity corronponding to the depth, dliis in well illten rated by 
the roHulta plotted on the accamipaiiying diagranq for a t\‘pi«Nil 
example (Fig. Id). 1110 carrying cnpacity of flic canal is 2tWI 
cubic foot per Hocond, tho aide ^lopoa I to 1 and the coeliiident 
of roughnesa n »’* 0.0225. Tho ctirvo drawn an a fid! line 
sents tho curv(5 of critical vclocitiea uhtniiaal by the ta|iialieii 
Fo = dottini curvea give the Aeiifcilnr'i 

reaponding to difTorcnt dopthn of wntc*r for ditlVrent prn|if»rf mns 
of bed width to (hqdii). One curve in for 11 grade of t font in 
5,000, and tho other for a grade of 1 foot in 2.0fNl, I1n* detmlcul 
.resulis art^ given in tlu^ following tabic. 

The tabulat(‘d roHultn ahow that if i«ev«»riil rnfinl ri**et ion*.* 
are couHidorod for a given grade ami diachargin tin* innNininiii 
velocity in ol)tained with the wndion having mnniumtii hyilrniilic 
radius but this ro<|uir(^H an unuHunlly dcf*p sect ion wdiieli seldom 
used in practice. F(>r canal Ht*ctiona of snudler depth a siiiiil!cr 
velocity in obtained and a larger cro.^H Hcction in niN*cssary\ but 
the^Bmaller depth of water recpiircH a corrmpoiifliiig Niiiidhi* 
critical velocity to prevent ailt ch*jMmtt» Ih*ciiiiNe of tlie iiliove 
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Example Showing the effect of Different Ratios op Bed Width 
TO Depth on Average Velocity and Critical Velocity 


Carrying capacity 200 second-feet — side slopes 1 to l-n = 0.225 


Grade 

Depth 

feet 

Bed width 
feet 

Area 
sq. ft. 

Hydraulic 

radius 

Velocity 
ft. per see. 

Critical 
velocity 
correspond- 
ing to 
depth 
ft. per sec. 

1 in 2,000 

3 

22.0 

75.0 

2 460 

2 66 

1.70 

1 in 2,000 

4 

13.12 

1 G8.5 

2 803 

2.92 

2.04 

1 in 2,000 

5 

8.2 

1 66.0 

2 954 

3.04 

2.35 

1 in 2,000 

6 

4.9 

1 65 5 

2 995 

3.05 

2.64 

1 in 2,000 

7 

2.45 

66.0 

2 967 

3.04 

2.92 

1 in 5,000 

3 

35.0 

113.5 

2.610 

1.76 

1.70 

1 in 5,000 

4 

21.0 

100.0 

3 095 

2.00 

2.04 

1 in 5,000 

5 

14.5 

97.5 

3 405 

2.06 

2.35 

1 in 5,000 

6 

9.43 

92.6 

3.503 

2.16 

2.64 

1 in 5,000 

7 

6 11 

91.8 

3 543 

2.18 

2.92 


relations, when the available grade is 
fiat, the velocity obtained for the 
deep section may be less than the 
critical velocity for that depth, but 
with a smaller depth the velocity 
obtained although less may be suffi- 
cient to prevent silting. This is well 
shown by the curves for the above 
example. The curve for the canal 
on a flat grade of 1 in 5,000 shows 
that the critical velocity is obtained 
with a depth of 3.8 feet of water; for 
a smaller depth the corresponding 
velocity is greater than the required 
corresponding critical velocity for 
that depth; while for a greater depth 
the corresponding velocity is smaller 

Curve No. 1. — (Critical velocity curve to 
prevent silting. 

Curves No. 2 and 3, — Examples to illus- 
trate the effect of form of cross section and 



corresponding velocity on critical velocity. velocity 

For both curves, Q = 200; n = 0.225; side Eio. 13. 

slopes 1 to 1. 

For Curve No. 2, « = 0.0005; for Curve No. 3, s 0.0002. 
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i^i^SVIO F II 17/ /; 


ilnan tlio rt‘(|uinM! criti^snl aii*! *i< |hi \\ia\Vi nwuf^ 

(nirvv for flia H!tH*p<n‘ * lha? F/r 

tain(‘(l far all tlaptlm aiv ^raalrr thaa fia* 

<a’iti(*ul val«H‘ilias; than* Ui»u!ii F«* itM ^l!l rlr|jf * a ao uf^ i '^F'ihihis 

af <*r(>HH ami tha tfir laa* mi i,, 

witlt.h vvotild ilaiHaat an a nunthar t»l i liran'i it ui U‘ tmjk 

Bi<i<‘nitinns tliHauHHt*d in t ‘ha|*trr VI, \riMi h^ j ^ . » *i , .|t 

in t!u^ <k‘Hig.n of annul iTtiBs^fatinn i - wIm thr J- , f. i kii»nun 

thn |,£;rnil(* may l^a Bflrt^h'd willun .? r- : i i.n if,i« Wjili 

tlu*sc rcM|uirnnnmtM tin* (in»Uhau i-' iiah'n ^ jinn a» , a mA% Iim 
HatiBiicHl by any {ir<»|»artinii of bnl unhh Im br|a|i, i'iHir,^il 

vnlo(‘ity tn ihr «li|a!i j'l. n.a!o- ilit. 

prol)kMn ck‘liint(* it is nt‘ar>v-an In i hr nut a ili-naFla 

proportion bod width ti» «k*p!h and fhi ^mI] f!ii» 

criiituil vtdooify ami tin* uradn 17* iHn-unOt fbi 
exainpk* is takc*u: lln* onrrviitr, «‘n|ni*at\ nj ,i . ^ond lilM rnbi?* 
feet per s(n‘otnl, the side sIo|«\^' i Im 1, and Me eniifira itf nf 
rougluiess // > 0.225. 1’he ihini-nNioie' I'm Onifi n nt imuo'- ef 
cross Ke(di(Hi recpiired !»» iiive the eritirai m en* }i fan’ an* 

tabulaUal beknv: 


Itntio (tf 
Ij(h1 witilh 
ttt cU'ptIt 

jAmi of f'fwn 

1 d(‘fTp«it III 
, i»«iUfird fH’t 

lUdl 
ill iM ? 

iPpi!. .rtf 

(ft , ,1 >(,t f 1 

\ • A 

1 ' t 


0.828 

I ■!;) L'7 

I 02 

1 ShA 

Al 

1 ,‘j. 2 Inn 

2.0 

1 -18 , 7K . 

HUM’, 

1 UA 

2 lit 

1 j'i 

4,0 

i r,.'i.i7rt 

VA 20 

:i 22,* 

1 

1 1 ,*nii 


Tim dwix'Hi Kociion is <lint havinp- !.»-.» iu di .uiii.- r i.nf. 

iti 1 U hi fiinii ic* t huit t is* ‘ lillllow » 'l ^,'r 1 1 , Ut'-. t M ni t 1 ull* H 

vcdodity ( h(‘ <'ri( it*ul y , IT** .ilt» k i ,■■■ uli ■ ushr^tU* 

that for a spocial gnuli* alutvt* n l‘l■t 1 .’lil| oiiiiiiuiitti Oi, !r c i; ■ or* 
rospoiidiiif; form of rntss sci'lioii which will yivc a v, Im jjy ••ijosl 
to tho critioai wlocijy, mt,! ritr ur.ui. 

Thci wmo may artso when (hen* is iiiil Mifliricin r lujH* olitaiii 
the critical velocity nmwiry fo invvenl ;ihii>y, »»).■ r iirvc» of 
vclocitioK for different rutioh of In-d width *o depth would then lay 
altogether on the left-haml side of Ha- ,'n(ocd v.-h„dy •mu'. 
Ips, however, possihle lo«»htain a form «if cro.., . riioo vrinch will 
Kive tluyeuKt amount of silt for the given K,,,d. ; (hi ■ o olnauad 
when the elcpreHsion for tim extent <.f mK d-{.o;ot p j- . 
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Z>|^1 — j is a minimum. By substituting; in the equation 

the following values: Fo = Cd^ and V = -jyr-T- n where 

a(o + nd) 

n :1 = side slope and Q = discharge, then 

p - aj = p[l - jJ 


which is a minimum when bd^ + ^ + nd^ ^ is a minimum. 
Using the value of m obtained for the Punjab canals, the mini- 
mum amount of silt is deposited when bd^’^^ + is a mini- 

mum and for vertical side slopes such as obtained on silted canals 
in the Punjab when bd^ is a minimum. 
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CONVEYANCE EOSSEK IN fANAI S 

IrriKiitioii \vul('r iw usually (•«tnv«'y(><i in I’sital,'. i>i t-aiili, ’I’l,,. 
excoptioiis arc on somo pntjccfs vvlioro waliT i'> >11 \ alualilc th;,t 
it is found oconoiuical to carry the wafer in I'lianin'l ■ lini ii with 
c.oncrotc or with sonn* inort' or less iiniii*r\ nni- tnaimial in rciiiirc 
the convnyunci^ losses; or «tn [U'ojects, iisualh . inall. win re the 
value of water niul llu* litistgrapliical coinlilinns famr iht* use of 
cement or wood piia's or fhiincs. IIowcmt. un in;tii> projeels 
there are seelions of canals tthm-c linin>j wilh M.ine niaterial is 
necessary to either prevmil excessive Iosm*'! nr in itveicKme eim- 
struction diflieultuss. 

The losses of watfT hi earth eaiials are nl'ifii verv larae ami 
with a system of newly oxenvuteil eanais they in;o he m mvai 
as to make it dillieult to delivi'r water, '1‘he evfcnf of dir h.j.^es 
must he carefully considered, in order to make allm^ance'. in (hr 
planning of an irriKiition system. 

Nature of Conveyance Losses. The conveyance losses are due 
to see.paKc, from Iht' sides mid hi'tl of the eaiial ami to evaporatitm 
from the water surface. The seepitKe lo.sses enii he divided into 
the losses dut! to ahsoriition and (hose due to {HTeoIa(i«»n. 'rhese 
two factors of losses are intiiiuitely related am! are de|»emieii( on 
so many factors that they eiuuiot he stateil separately ami ea.-h 
expressed numt'i-ieidly. 

By ahsoriition loss is meant the loss flue !<» the net ion of 
capillarity; and by percolation, thi* loss diw' ift flu* act ion of 
gravity. If in a eniial capillarity alone were aeting, then tin* 
loss of water through Ihesoil would follow the hiwsof eapinarity: 
the water would pass from the \vt>t surfuee t<» the tiry sf.il stir- 
rouiuliiig it, moving in all dirt'ctioiis, tipwani ami hori^fuilidiy 

il lual reael.mi th'e 

sfir* 

a 

m 




^ wiurii win 

of the soil. The upper part of this area .if enpillary wat 
rounding the canal may extend up (<, the stirfac- witere s< 
the water will he lost liy evaporation. This will he ohtuim 


»f * If 
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greater extent with canals built in fill or with embankments. 
This action, as well as evaporation caused by the air motion in 
the pores of the soil, will produce a continuous rate of absorp- 
tion, which, however, cannot be of great magnitude. The re- 
sult is, however, modified by the action of percolation. The 
water lost by percolation travels downward, because of the force 
of gravity, to the subsoil beyond the above limit of capillary 
action. This water is disseminated laterally by capillarity and 
the wetted area increased. That water lost by percolation, 
which is not held as capillary water ^ will, if sufficient, reach the 
water-table and pass as an underflow to a drainage channel. 
The path of this underflow will be deflected by hardpan or im- 
pervious layers of soil and the velocity of the underflow will 
depend largely on the distance the water has to' travel and the 
grade in the direction of the underflow. The absorption loss is 
greatest when a dry canal is first filled, after which it is probably 
very small; but the percolation loss is continuous and will usually 
be of much more importapee than the absorption loss. 

Factors Influencing Seepage Losses in Canals. — The factors 
which have a marked influence on seepage losses are: 

First . — The texture of the soil and subsoil and extent of ab- 
sorbing medium. 

Second , — The position of the water-table and drainage condi- 
tions of the soil and subsoil. 

Third . — The temperature of the water. 

Fourth . — The age of the canal and amount of silt carried by the 
water. 

Fifth . — The depth of water in the canal and the distance the 
seepage water must travel to reach an outlet or the slope of the 
ground-water flow. 

Sixth . — The velocity of water in the canal. 

The absorption loss is greatest in soils of fine texture, which 
have a large capacity for capillary water, but the seepage loss 
is more dependent on the percolation loss and is therefore greatest 
for coarse textured soils, which drain readily. 

Mr. J. S, Beresford concludes from his studies on this subject in 
the Northwest Provinces, India, that the seepage loss is greater 
when a canal is in cut than when in embankment. This is no 
doubt only true where all other conditions are the same, including 
the distance to the water-table, and can be explained from the fact 
that the absorbing medium on the two sides of the canal built in 

7 
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fill Is to tluM wo eniljankmtitt*-, H liih^ iti n hiiili in 

out the ahsorl>iu|i; uuMiiuin Ls nut liniit<*«L 

A ooarHo siibsuil mA saturated with iirutnai wau-r \u!! fiuniuoo 
a large raf-e of Heepagi‘. A hhi* in tla* uaioiUahli' le.iially f|«*- 
oreavSOM theat'opage loss, aiul tin* ostont <»f tfio will ilrpf*fii| on 
the rate at whitti tlu^ gnauat \val‘*r tin»h- if,- \\a> fu a drainago 
channel. The waler-tahle may vii^v ahu\o flu* oaita! hod and 
produce a gain inHt(‘ad <d’ a loss. A i*anal alHiig a >.ido 

hill, or on a ridges or ahmg tin* upper InMindary tn' an iirigatef! 
area, with no irrigateal hunls or wef land" uInuo, \u 1! hr 
to a Iohh; while* a canal l<M‘aled on louer lam! will frripnaitlv 
rexseive drainage? wate*r or waste water from a higher e*ana! <«r from 
irrigateel lanels aUe)ve, whic*h may tnore than ortVef the seepage* 
losses a^nel slunv a t‘{aiside‘rable gain. For ild;. r« ao»o and oImi to 
save ill cost eif (‘onsl rued ion, nafura! tif‘pre>?ium' or eimlie?. have 
been useel on a tminh(*r of irrigation proje^ei'., m iht- place erf 
artificial eaunds, io eonv(*y irrigation water. Hum pratiire, how- 
ever, has beam limited to nafural depressions i4 nnHleraie di^ptlp 
with a coinparativedy r(‘gular erc»ss siadion and % liere the bed 
was naturally fornH*d of graved, ecddde*'^ ter rordi;* which neoild 
not be^ eroele?d by the* high vedoeity frenfutaifly ubiaiiied. lo 
form an efficient; channed and eamfine* the* Ihi f lepressions 

often require*, some* straightening mnl improvmm*nf of the cross 
section. 

The temperature of the wat(*r ami soil have sum** effect on the 
rate of seepage* loss. An inereaise* in h*mpe*niliire dexTea-scH lla* 
viscosity of*wate?r, which will iin*reaHt* tia* rale uf pereolatiom 
I his is indi<?ated by IIa55**n‘s huanula ft*r th*W’ t*f grtaiml wafer; 
according to this formula the* vidutdty of flow propmiifUial to 
the t(?mperatur(* J^ahrenlie*it plus that an iiicre;is** in feim 

peraturo from 5(F hahre*nheit tei 7if Falircnhidf would ifi« 
crease the vedoeity of groum! \vntt‘r and therehire Ihe H*epage 
loss ^ 33 pea* cent. Air. ll. (F Ke»nnedy sfafes tlmi in Funjab^ 
India, tduu^ate ()f Hea?page fen* thiMl warn mitiiilm from April n* 
Septemlier is inedms d«*pth of water p*«r da> , or AO per eeiif. 
gie<iter than fortihe* 0 cool memths from th*toherto Alarelp wtiiuiit 
is about 10,1^2 hichem in de*pth; ami feir the :i dry luit summer 
months 16 } 2 inclrns eir imire than eloidde that of tin* :i colei 
spring months (7 } '2 in<die*H). Tin* eleere’ase in iseiqaige loss pro- 
duced by a decrease* in temp(*rature* iiiaki*s n «lei*p eaiiiil preb 
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erable to a shallow canal, because in a deep canal the temperature 
of the water will remain lower than in a shallow canal. 

A canal will usually become more impervious with age, the result 
being dependent on the amount of silt carried by the water. 
The silt is deposited on the surface and drawn by the seep- 
age water in the pores of the soil, forming a less pervious 
channel. 

The effect of the depth of water in the canal has been probably 
much overestimated. It is sometimes assumed that the seepage 
loss varies directly with the depth or the square root of the 
depth of water. There is very little data to show that any such 
direct relation exists. The loss must depend not only on the 
depth of water, but also on the depth of soil through which the 
seepage water percolates, the direction of flow of the ground 
water and the slope in that direction The variations in the 
texture of the soil and in soil stratum add further complications. 
Where the seepage water travels through a large depth of soil, 
the depth of water in the canal can have very little influence on 
the loss ; but where the water percolates only a short distance into 
some underlying coarse stratum which drains very freely, the loss 
will depend largely on the depth of water. 

Mr. Weymouth, Supervising Engineer, TJ. S. Reclamation 
Service, states that experiments made by the Service in Idaho 
show that within a small range, such as the depth of water in 
canals, the depth makes very little difference on the loss. 

Experiments made by A. E. Wright, for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, at Irrigon, Oregon, in 1906, by measuring the 
rate of loss from circular pits, with depths of water ranging from 
1 to 2 feet, show that the loss per square foot of wetted area 
remains very nearly constant, regardless of the depth. These 
results, however, are obtained for shallow depths within a 
small range. The effect of depth on seepage loss, where the seep- 
age water percolates only through a small depth of soil, is indi- 
cated by results of experiments made by the Irrigation Investi- 
gations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Tanks were 
filled with 3 feet depth of ordinary clay loam soil, held by 
a mesh screen at the bottom; a constant depth of water 
was maintained on the surface of the soil and the seepage 
water was caught and measured. The following results were 
obtained: 
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R,ATM of Pl>:UCOl,.\TlnS TUlCtO Ull \ Snu, IH }‘Sif Ml 4 I'l t v 


Dopl.h «}f in nn*h**i 


m 

24 

IS 

12 

15 


lh'|>lh nf Vk t<t4 |in'l 
it i liMiu <, in 

U To 
\n oH 
W R 7 
s in 
7 IKI 
(i 21 


I*' Oi'* 'tJ i . ‘ ^ ut. 

I un 
I !#l 
I sr. 

1 *Ji 

2 in* 


Mxcc'ptiiiK tilt' values uhtaiiual for tlie smaller deplh ol li inehi's, 
the last column s('emH (o iiKliente that for (lle^e >.]ieeial euiuli- 
tioiiH the seejmge loss might Is- proporlitmal to the ‘tiuan* roof 
of th(^ depth. 

Mr. T. Ingham, (’iiief Engineer of Irrigiitiou W«irk-« of Pimjah, 
India (IHtKi), gives as the most approved formula for lo-s h.v 
seepage in Punjab <'anals 


/* 


(' \/d 


ItX 

I.IMKI.IHKI 


where P -■ loss by sc'opage in cubic fei*t per seeond for a 
h'ligth of canal L. 

C =* a constant usually taken at d.o. 
d ■= (l(‘i)th of water in camd in fi'et. 

W « width of water Hurfa<'i‘ in canal in feel. 

L ra k'ligth (»f canal WM’tion consiilered in feet. 


This formula and th<» rc'sults obtained from the lank eKpcri- 
ments given above, within a limited extent, indicate thai the 
seepage loss is proportional to the square root of liie depth, 
But. the many fac'f.ors involved preclude the use of anv si|ch omplc 
relation for gmierai fipplicait ion. 

Tho velocity of the wat«“r in tlu* cantd has several etfeets oii 
the Hoeptige loss. A high velocity may produce ei'itoon of fh.' 
canal and remove the liner material, so ns to leave tie- bed and 
bottom of th(! canal porrais, which will havi* a ieni{ene\ to in- 
(tretwe the st'epagt* loss. While not favornl.h- to the tiepieilion 
of silt carried in Kuspension hy the water, a high vetoeit y doi-. not 
prevent entirely tint drawing infer the pores of the .-oil by the 
seepage water of the liner particles of silt ami seditneitl, iHie 
to these actions thi'ni will prohuhly be a«i increase in '•eepiige 
loss, hut another effect whiedj may overbahuiee the result is 
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i hi' (’jftcct of an increase in velocity acting against the percolation 
of wat,er in the soil. For the same reason that the discharge, 
through an orifice or entering a channel, is less when the water 
is moving at right angles to the direction of entrance than when 
it is still, a theoretical consideration would lead one to expect 
that an inca-eas(i in velocity of water at right angles to the per- 
(‘olation flow will act against and decrease the percolation loss. 
That, t his rc^sult is obtained in practice seems to be partly dem- 
oiist.rat(Hl ])y a few experiments and measurements. Experi- 
iiumt.s made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in running 
wat.er in short sections of canals, formed by supporting earth 
on s<‘r(Hms, show that the seepage loss is greater with still water 
than with water in motion. A very small velocity does not 
scHMu to make a great difference, but a moderate bottom velocity, 
probably of 1.5 feet per second for shallow canals and greater 
foi‘ (hn^p canals, has a marked influence. A velocity higher than 
t his will no doubt further decrease the seepage, but the difference 
will not be so marked as the difference between no velocity or still 
wat.(‘r and a vehxdty of 1.5 feet per second (greater for deep canals). 

The following mcuisuronxents, made in 1909 by P. Bailey on a 
stHdion 22 miles in length of the main canal of the Modesto irri- 
gation disfried/ and on a section 18 miles in length of the main 
canal of the Turlock irrigation district, indicate the combined 
tdlecd. of in(*.roa,sed depih of water in the canal and of the corre- 
sponding increase in velocity. 


Kffkot or I)iseHAR(no, Dwptk of Water and Velocity of Flow on 

Seepage 

Modesto main canal; 22 miles in length 


1 JiHchurgo 
in (nibif Um'I, 
11<‘r WHHUUI 

Dcipth <)l wnicr 
in f(H‘t 

Average ve- 
locity in feet 
per Hecond 

Total seepage 
loss, cubic teet 
per second 

Remarks 

44 

().()2 

1.00 

15 9 

Smallest discharge used. 

77 

OdH) 

1 25 

9.0 

Discharge corresponding 





to minimum loss. 

522 

;P29 

2.7 

35.0 

Largest discharge used. 


Turlock main canal ; 18 miles in length 


70 

0.() 

1.2 

29.2 

Smallest discharge used. 

400 

3.0 

2.8 

15.0 

Discharge corresponding 
to minimum loss. 

K(>r) 

(),() 

3.5 

30.5 

Largest discharge used. 
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'rheiiHTtniHi' in dnptli nf wairt an*l flt<^ »‘nrf »- 1 MniOinv^, 
in Wft4nd arna hu.vt‘ a tniulntn'V to UM'i'm •«* tMinl i i'|4;iir|, 
htii a nltidy (jf ihn *»lnaint‘d nfi lia* ism* iMUul' ^4mwN 

that, the iwpagn Insn dui*^ nut iiM'rr:fsr. mniMiUiP. uiih ijn^ 
increann in dc^ptli cd wuit*r* In l»4!i raM-s tin' in* km in 
pr(Hlu(U‘H a d(‘maiw‘ in tin* M‘«»pain* n* »‘!iialuiiri‘ 

tlie inornusn in wa‘pngt‘, dm* in a iHHdrrnlt' hu'u ,r >■■ m di‘pt!i uf 
wainr. Tlu‘ niiniintun ant^pai^n wa’ um! nldanird wnh ijn, 
Hinalk‘Hi deptli of wafnr. Ott tin' 'rnthidv nanal iLa nnniiiiinii 
Hoepagn loss wan nhlainnd uilii a dfpth ni »4 P‘'*i ami 

(‘(pud to aland (dduiiual uilh fin* 'aii:ii!ti' di*|i!!i 

of O.f) Tin* (k^nri'imn in snnpum* Ims:- prMdina'd la ilnmn.. 

crease in vt^lneily was nidlieicnt mt fta* Tniln^k ranal in lak 
anee! ilu^ iti seapage luas pruijnianl Py tfi«* iiirriw* 

in dc^pih of wat(‘r front a inittinnnn nf tptl pTf to a iaa\iiiiniii 
of 0 

Thtt above (‘onsiderafioit of flic etTeid of vrl**ritv on s<'e|}ii|ii» 
l(KSH nhowH that, within a certain range of vidoi’ifi*M iiiO etcfinb 
ing tlit^ vt'locily heyemd which cncmat wdl tale* plac*’* a high 
velocity will produce a Hinaller hcepage h*-’., I'oHn dii"- it c 
safe tx) (Huadude that of two canal ':ec|iots,- luuiiiy ihe Muiit* tin 
nuniHionH but placid! on diffmaail gradi^'.* ibe one luung ihc 
Ht(H‘p(W grade and iluTtdorc the greater \eluen\ wdl in*! eii!) 
have a gnudiT carrying capacity but a aiimller 0*1, d 'l♦epagr' 

lOBH. 

Tim efT(H‘t of veg(datioii in a ennnl on Kcepage elowrly 

ladated to the eficct of vidocily, \egetjiiion de»‘ie;i4e.^ thv 
v(do{nty, enpecially next to t!ie f»otloin nn»I ^ide. itf flu- eaiuil, 
and m a r(‘Hult lln^re in an increase in the r^f^ep/tKc hi-i, 8oiiif* 
inten^, sting inv(*Htigatioim tnt thin ^'^ubjeef wrr«* catiiint on in 
1908 by P. Bidh'y on two caiinb of the Hon Jioi^piin and liiiigH 
Hiv(^r (lanal and Irrigation < near llaiac,. f hdilMiiii;i, Ua 
this projtHd. the ni*c(‘Hsity of enlarging lii** carrung e^parity of 
the system l(‘d to tlie consirnclion of a niwv canai painJIel n* flic 
old main canal for a distance of 27 mdr-, wifli otih a 
bank in iHdwmu The two cuimls are nbtmi of fla^ ^jiine wiitlli, 
but the old main is almnt n foot deejau* llmti ilir new pmalhd 
canal; the wmter surfaces in lint It (‘itniils were at abtait the >aifr 
(devatiom A stretch 5.4-1 miles long was Mdected where there 
was an abundant growth of w«*edH in Ihepandlel canal and tib 
most none in the maim Tin* W’eeds luul been growing iii the 
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parallel canal for about 10 years; once or twice each season a 
chain was run over the canal, which removed trailing weeds, but 
had little effect on the grasses and tules. At the time of the 
measurements the weeds extended above the water on both sides 
of the canal so as to cover over 30 per cent, of the water surface. 
The old main canal was cleaned and the weed growth removed by 
excavators the previous season. The results obtained are tabu- 
lated below : 


Seepage Losses prom Clean and Weedy Canals, 5.44 Miles in Length, 
NEAR Los Banos, California 


Canal 

Plow m 
cubic feet 
per second 

Total con- 
veyance 
loss 

Evapora- 
tion loss 

Seepage 

loss 

Seepage 
loss in 
per cent. 

1 of flow 
per mile 

Condition 
of canal 

In cubic feet per second 

Original Main . 
Parallel . . 

234.79 

199.57 

4.94 

6 50 

0 64 
0.61 

4.30 

5.99 

0.34 

0 55 

Clean 

Weedy 


The results show that the presence of vegetation in the canal 
increased the seepage loss 60 per cent, over what it would have 
probably been when free from vegetation. However, the results 
should not be given much weight, as they are almost beyond 
the accuracy of such measurements. 

Extent of Conveyance Losses in Canals. — The conveyance 
losses are due to seepage and evaporation, and in some cases the 
regulation loss at wasteways is also included, but this is not 
customary and will not be considered here. The evaporation 
loss is generally very small as compared to the conveyance loss; 
it will seldom be as much as 10 per cent, of the conveyance loss 
and will generally be not over 5 per cent. For this reason the 
term seepage loss is frequently used in the same sense as con- 
veyance loss without making any deduction for the evaporation 
loss. The extent of the conveyance losses is expressed in three 
ways: 

.First — As a per cent, of the entire flow carried by the canal 
system. 

Second . — As the depth of loss in 24 hours over the wetted 
surface of the canal or in cubic feet per square foot of wetted 
surface in 24 hours. 
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Third. -An a per rent. pt‘r iiiilc nf tlic waler carri.Ml l,y tlm 
canal. 

The first fonu of expression is a sfnl<nnenl tho t'llirifiiry uf a 
system and shows th(‘ n^hition IxdwtHm thi‘ ,aroM.. duf \ ainl nc\ 
duty. It is the most sa.tisra<‘lory form of (‘\pro; nm wIhu 
studying an (uiiire sysi(‘!ti or wIhui making oUmufos ta tlia 
necessary water sup])ly for a ixnv system. 

The second form of expression is hc^st soiled lo makt* nmi- 
parisons of losses in (liftercmt parts of a tainal ^\^fem ur in oh- 
taining an adequate compreloMisiort of the extent of ho-^e^. d ha 
rate of loss is (h'pemkmt on nuiny fa(‘t(H’s, the efleei ut which it 
is impossible to express nunu'rically. d1it* itnportani 

factors arc probably the b'xtun' of tin* soil and ; id*Noil and flic 
position of the water-t-able; th(‘S(‘ tvv<> l^lclor^ are o>tiaIly the 
only ones considered in expressing tht‘ rate of lo^• . 

The third form of (^xpnmon, whih' very coimmml\ o>«*d, y 
not satisfactory, for it do(xs not take inl<j tarnddei'alitm the ex- 
tent of the wetUnl surface. 

Extent of Conveyance Losses for Entire Hystem. TIh* 
results presented on pages 82 an<l HI of \'ol, I, \\hif‘h give flu* 
relation between dross Duty, Net. Duty, ronvt*yanee Lte> aiul 
Regulation Waste, show that on irrigation sy?*^tents eeiisisting, 
as most canal systems do, of cainals in <‘mih not lined, I he total 
conveyance loss ranges from IH p(U’ e(ml. to 5d pju’ eiad. For a 
new canal system the loss is usually from Id lo dd per ceiib 
while for an old system, wIuut flu* canals have !»tam uhx! for 
several years, so as to Iktouh* w(dl scUtled and made partly 
water-tight by the natural (l(*posilion of silt from irrigafioii 
water, or by improving the worst plH<*eK, flu* lolid I'-erpage loss 
is from 20 to 30 per camt. Similar vulm‘H are ebfniiietl for some 
of the canal systems in India. Ac(*ording \o Mr, .I. II. Ivens, 
the losses on an entire canal syshmi in the Fnitial Frminre'^nf 
India are in general as follows: 15 piu’ cent. I<»ss on main iainal, 
7 per cent, on laterals, and 22 p(‘r (*eid.. on smaller <h-i ribntaricH 
giving a total loss of 44 per cent. Mr, K. Ktmnedy oluained 
the following values for the Hari Doab (’ana! in rnnjaln India: 
20 per cent, on main canal, 0 per cemi. on laterals, 21 pf*r emib 
on smaller distributaries, giving a total of 47 per eenl. 

Extent of Conveyance Loss Measured in Cubic Feet Per 
Square Foot of Wetted Surface, in 24 Hours« A largo miinber 
of measurements pn this basis have bom nunie on irrigation 
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canals distributed throughout Idaho, by Don H. Bark of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on the Sunnyside canal system 
by J. C. Stevens, then of U. S. Geological Survey, and on the 
Boise Project, Idaho, by the Reclamation Service. 

The results of Don H. Bark are based on measurements on 58 
canals and range from a maximum loss of 6.338 feet in a rock cut 
to a gain of 1.647 feet for a canal where there was porous irri- 
gated land above. Mr, Bark deduces the following average 
values: 


Conveyance Loss in Cubic Feet per Square Foot of Wetted Areas, 
FOR Southern Idaho Soils, by Don H. Bark 


Character of soil 

Loss in cubic feet per square foot 

Rather impervious clay soils or retentive 
lava ash soils 

0.5 

Medium soils . . . 

1.0 

Somewhat pervious soils 

1.5-2. 0 

Gravel soils 

2.5-5 0 



The results of J. C. Stevens show losses ranging from 1.15 
cubic feet per square foot for a loam and volcanic ash soil to 2.04 
for a more porous sandy soil. The measurements on the Boise 
project show losses ranging from 0.168 for a canal with a mud and 
hardpan bottom to 3.12 for a canal in cemented gravel and sand. 
Mr. P. W. Planna, after a consideration of the measurements .on 
the Sunnyside system, those on the Boise project and some 
miscellaneous measurements compiled by Saville in his report on 
Gatum Dam in the Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission for 1908, suggests that a loss of 0.5, 1 and 1.5 cubic feet 
per square foot of wetted area per day might be assumed for 
losses in canals not affected by the rise of ground water, respect- 
ively, for rather impervious, mediuraly impervious and rather 
pervious soils. These values agree well with those given by 
Mr. Bark. 

From a careful study of the measurements above referred to, 
of special measurements compiled by L. G. Carpenter of Colo- 
rado, of average results on eight different irrigation projects of 
the XT. S, Reclamation Service given by E. A. Moritz (page 402 
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Rates of Conveyance Loss for the Design »{ Cannls, Uto a!«ivt‘ 
ratoH of conv<‘yancc loss ropri'sciit avonii!'* loss |wr (iju.-ui* foot of 
wetted jHU'imefer. The iiileiisHy of loss is, liowevor, tiiaximmnuf 
the bottom ati<l deerenses imiforiuly ou the Miles, ;?i>ro u( 

the water Hurfiice. If ( he iiifensity of loss i*. !»“«ii!oi*d to vary with 
the H(iuare foot of the depth as indiejited by the leMtlls ju. viously 
given, ilien the total seepage loss from the I wtt ddi* slo|»'!. is npiiil 
to % the length of one side slojw, multiplied by the maximum 
intensity on the bottom. For ordinary proporiroie' of bed width 
to de-pth, the error resulting hy applying the averagi' lo's [kt 
square foot to the entire wetted [lerinieter fuobtnm llie total seep- 
age loss will he small eompari’il to the aeeiiiaev with whieh the 
loss ean be eHtinialed for difTermit inatiTials. 

Lhe values given above ean, therefore, Is* applied to any eross 
section ami the loss exprt'SKed in etibi(> feet }s‘r seeond jht mile 
in the following manner. 
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For the general case : 

Let A = area of cross-section in square feet. 
h = bottom width in feet. 
d = depth in feet. 

Tbd = ratio of bed width to depth. 
i = average intensity of seepage in cubic feet per square 
foot. 

ni :1 = side slope of ni feet horizontal in 1 vertical. 

Q = carrying capacity in cubic feet per second. 

V = velocity of flow in feet per second. 

S == total seepage loss in cubic feet per second per mile. 

Then: 

^ (Tbd Xd + fiV nV + 1 d) ^ X 5280 
^ 86,400 


Substitute for d its value in terms of Aj na and m and for A 
its value in terms of Q and V and obtain: 


S = 0.061 


Tbd 


4 


Q 


V (jbd + %) 


■HVni^ + 1 


Q 


V (rid + ni) 


In the above equation a considerable variation in vm produces 
only a small change in the value of 3. Assuming a proportion of 
bed width to depth of 4 and a side slope of 1 to 1, which are 
commonly used for canals of a distribution system, the equation 

reduces to S = 0.17i.yjy cubic feet per second per mile. For 

proportions of bed width to depth similar simplified equations 
may be obtained. 

In a similar manner F. W. Hanna has obtained the results 
tabulated below for the following conditions, which he recom- 
mends for average lateral construction; 

ITirst . — The form of the cross section is based on the following 
relation of bottom width of canal (b) to depth (d); b = 1.5 + 

1.5, but not less than 3 feet. 

Second . — Side slopes 2 to 1. 

Third.— Moan velocity is equal to 2 feet per second. 

The values given are worked out for a seepage rate of 1.00 cubic 
foot per square foot of wetted area in 24 hours. For smaller or 
larger seepage rates the corresponding values can be obtained by 
multiplying the values given by the ratio of the seepage rate to one. 
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of wetted area, or a depth of loss of 8.4 inches. A comparison 
of this value with the values given above for different textures 
of soil will give the ratio by which the Punjab coefficient can be 
multiplied to make it applicable to the special soil texture. 

Extent of Conveyance Losses Expressed in Per Cent, of Flow 
Per Mile. — Because of the many factors which affect the rate of 
seepage loss and because of the very varying conditions, the rate 
of seepage will vary over a very wide range, from extremes of 
100 per cent, loss to no loss or even a gain in some cases. The 
extensive measurements of the Irrigation Investigations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are of interest in showing what 
these losses commonly are. Series of measurements on 67 
ditches in the western states show an average loss per mile of 
ditch of 5.77 per cent, of the entire flow; the measurements range 
from a maximum loss of 64 per cent, per mile to a slight gain. 
Expressed in per cent, of the flow per mile, large canals in general 
lose less in proportion than small ones. The measurements give 
the following average values: 


Averaok (U)N'veyancb Losses pkom Canals from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Measurements 


C^upacity of canal, cubic 
f(*ct p(‘r second 

Number of canals 
measured 

Loss per mile, per cent. 

Over 100 

13 

0.95 

50 to 100 

15 

2 58 

25 to 50 

15 

4.21 

Less than 25 

24 

11 28 


W. L. Strange gives the following values in “The Design and 
(Construction of Small Irrigation Canals,” Pretoria Government 
Press, 1905. 


Conveyance Losses in Canals, by W. L. Strange 


Capacity of canal, cubic foot per second 

Loss per mile in per cent of flow 

Over 100 

0 25 

50 to 100 

0.50 

25 to 50 

1.00 

10 to 25 

2.00 

Less than 10 

4.00 
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The values obtained by computations bascul on dilTm’oid rates 
of seepage for different classes of niaterisil show that tlu^ valuers 
given by W. L. Strange correspond more nearly willi thcKse 
obtained for rather impervious soil, wliih^ t.hose given liy the 
measurements of the U. S. Department of Agricailt ur<' arc» no! 
very different from those obtained for a nitluu’ pervious soil. 

Extent of Evaporation Loss in the Conveyance of Water in 
Canals. — Contrary to the common belief, loss(\s of evapora- 
tion from flowing water in a canal are insignifn^ant , whim com- 
pared with those of seepage. It has been shown that flu* (*om™ 
bined losses of seepage and evaporation will nsiially range from 
about 3 inches in depth in 24 hours for a very imp<*rviouH (*lay 
loam to a maximum of about 72 iuchi^s in 24 hours for a very 
gravelly soil, averaging usually from about 12 inclu\H for u 
medium clay loam to 18 inches for a sandy soil. As (‘oitiparinl 
to these figures, the evaporation from thi^ watc*r Hurfa<*e will 
generally average for the irrigation season al)out * 4 ' im*h per 
day or from 50 to 75 times less than the seepage loss, and will 
seldom bo as much as seepage loss. 

Seepage and evaporation measurements made at Twin Falls. 
Idaho, by Elias Nelson (Bulletin 58, University of Idaho) show 
that the evaporation ranged from l(*ss than 1 pm* cmi. to 
not more than 2 per cent, of the toiul c(mv(*yaiua* loss in the 
canals. 

Evaporation measurements made in tanks pla(*t*tl in thr* 
main canal of the San Joaquin and Kings River (huial Chr. 
California, gave an average loss per day during tlu* two bottles! 
months, Juiy and August, 1908, of 0.37 and 0.3t> inelu^H, n*- 
spectively. The total seepage loss for the 105 miles of 
was estimated, from a number of measurements, to he alunit 
28 per cent, and the evaporation loss 0.9 per cent, or uhout 3fl 
times smaller. 

Measurements reported by Don H. Bark for three loi*a!itie.< 
in Idaho show the average weekly evaporation loss thiring th«* 
irrigation season to be less than 1.50 inches, or about ^5 of an 
inch per day. 

In India on the Bari Doab Canal, the mean of several olwervii - 
tions taken during the hot weather gives a depth of evaporatimi 
0.18 inch, while the minimum seepage loss was 1.92 ineheH in 
depth, and the average seepage loss, as obtained by 03 meas- 
urements on small channels was 9,8 inches. The evaporation 
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loss was 9.4 per cent, of the minimum seepage loss and about 
2 per cent, of the average seepage loss. 

The above results show that the evaporation loss of water 
from canals is generally so small compared to the seepage loss 
that it is negligible. 
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THE DESIGN OF CANAL CROSS SECTIONS 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The mniirod carrying capacity of a (‘anal is dnlnrniinfnl hy flic 
area to he served and the duly during tli(^ ptaaod of luaxiuunii u.m*, 
Where the grade is fixed by the lopographit* <*ontlil ions, a varia* 
tion in the form of tlu^ cross section will giv<‘ dillcnml yahn‘s tor 
the hydraulic radius, with a. corresponding rang(» in vc‘locil ies from 
which either the best vehxaty or Ixxsl loriu of cross se<‘1ion uiav 
he selected; this may, howev(‘r, be litniUal by llu‘ r(H|uiriiutuih 
of design for minimum silt pr(‘V(mtion. 

Where the grade is not fixial, su(‘h as wlaum the availafh^ 
grade is excc^ssive, recpiiriug the use of falls Ui cornH*< the 
grade, or where the eanal loeation may bt' varied to obtain dif- 
ferent grades, then by schu'ting both the v(‘locity and tfumi of 
cross section the eorresi)onding reipured grmle is dcdmanineii, 
and where silt problems are to be considered tin* Iona of crosn 
section may be S(i(n*t.cd and a c(u*tain minimum gnuU* is then 
necessary to prevent silt (h'posit* 

Where the form of the cross He<‘tion is not limit<*tl by I lie 
necessity of silt prevention, the form of sindion best adapt«‘fi to 
meet (certain reepuremenis, discussed furtlu*r, may be used. 

The design of eanal cross section involves: 

I. Determination of proportion of IhmI widtli to depfli m lln» 
selection of a fixed depth and the determination of ! In* <*orrespoiiib 
ing bottom width recpiired to give a desired fixed veloculy. 

IL Selection of side slopes for the water cross section and for 
the outside of the bank. 

III. The consideration of lierms and spoil Imnks. 

IV. Selection of height of top of hank above full water stipfd) 
kivel or freeboard. 

V. Selection of top width of tlu* <*rown of tiu* hank. 

1. PROPORTION OF BED WIDTH TO DEPTH 

The selection of the proportion of bed width to d(*pth may hi* 
limited on canals carrying silt, by the reciuirenu'UtH for the pre- 
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veutioii of silt deposit; this is considered in Chapter IV. The 
otluo- practical and theoretical conditions which must be con- 
sidered are: 

..*1 . l<\)rui of canal cross section having most advantageous 
hydraulics elements. 

JL Form of canal cross section for minimum seepage loss. 
The safety against breaks. 

i). The location of the canal and the purpose for which it is 
used. 

E, The form of construction: lined or not lined. 

F. The utiit cost of excavation and methods of excavation. 

The limitations in the selection of the form of cross section 

IxHuuise of grade and velocity and of the necessity for the pre- 
vcnition of silt deposits. 

A. Canal Cross Section Having most Advantageous Hydraulic 
Elements. — Tlu'. velocity of water in a canal is proportional to 
the s<puire root of the hydraulic radius. When the cross-sec- 
tional iirea, grade and side slopes are fixed, the form of cross sec- 
tion which will give the 
gixmtc'ist hydraulic radius or 
least wetted perimeter will 
havci tlu‘. greatest velocity 
ami the greudest discharge. 

To obtain the relation be- 
t.w<‘en (h^pth and bottom 
width for this maximum 
e.arrying capacity, an equation for the wetted perimeter will be 
(hulueed in terms of one variable (the ratio of bed width to 
(leptii) and solved fot* the minimum value of the perimeter. 
It will he worked out: First, for a general case applicable to 
any value of the side slope; second, for the value of the side 
slope which will give the best one of the advantageous sections. 

First , — (Jeneral case applicable to any value of side slope (Fig. 
14 ): 

Let A == area of water cross section. 

0 = side-slope angle made with horizontal. 
ni 1 = sidc’i slope of 7 i feet horizontally to 1 foot vertically. 
p = wetted perimeter. 

A. 

r = hydraulic radius == 

r 

d — depth of water. 


K — d cot 9- 
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b == bottom of width of canal. 

Vbd = ratio of bottom width to depth. 

Then p = 6 + 2 -r-™ 
sm 9 

But b = Tbdd and (drbd+ d cot $)d or d-\ 

Vr/n/ + (‘(M, <9 

Substitute in equation for p the values of b an<I d in It^rius of *4^ 
Tbd and 6. 


Then p = (vbd + ; 


" ‘ sin^/\rM + eot^ 

To obtain the minimum value of p, takc^ the first. <l(*rivativt‘ of 
p in terms of na 

n . , . /I — cos 6\ b ^ 0 

which gives vm = 2( - 2 tan ^ 


miO ) 

^ / A^inO^ 

\2 — cos 0 


6 = 2d tan ^ 
d 

^ 2 


The following graphical method may bo used to fnul the pro- 
portions of the cross section having most advantag(M)us hydraulic 

elements. I)(iS(anb(‘ a st^ini- 
I circle with the c(‘nt(a’ of the 
d curve in the water surfmaN 
draw the sides on (ht* d<‘sired 
•” slope and tangent to tlie seini- 
circle, and <lraw the Indtcnn 
tangent to tlu^ lowtu- pcuni <»f 
the circle (Fig. 15). The section thus obtained gives tlu' sanu* 

value for the ratio ^ = 2 tan f • 
d 2 

Second.— Special value of side slope which giv(!.s Ixwl, advanta- 
geous section hydraulically: The problem is to find which value of 
e will give the least wetted perimeter or greatest hydraulic nidiu.x 
for a section having the proportion of bed width to (l(>pf,h iu;«^«- 
sary to give it the best hydraulic elements 



Fig. 15. 


d _ 1 I A sin 0 
2 2 \ 2 — cos 9 
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To obtain maximum value of r, take the derivative of r in 
terms of 6 and place it equal to zero, it reduces to 2 cos ^ - 1 =0, 
from which cos 6 = oi S = 60°. 

The dimensions of cross sections proportioned to give best 
hydraulic elements are given in the accompanying table, for 
various side slopes, in terms of the desired cross-sectional area. 
In all cases the hydraulic radius is equal to of the depth. 


Dimknsionk of Canal Sections Having Most Advantageous Hydraulis 
Elements in Terms op Water Cross Sectional Area (A) 



AukIo 






Sido 

tilopc 

of 

alopcs 

with 

hori- 

zontal 

Depth 

Bottom 

width 

Width at 
water 
surf ace 

Wetted 

perimeter 

Material and form of 
construction for which 
adapted 

Vortical 

90® 00 

\707 VA 

1.414 %/A 

1.414VA 

2.828VA 

Flumes, channel in rock. 

1 to 2 

03® 20 

0.759 VA 

0.938 VA 

1.697VA 

2 645 VA 

Channel in rock — concrete- 







lined canal. 

1 to m 

00“ 15 

0,700-v/l 

0.882VA 

1 750 VA 

2.633VA 

Channel in rock — concrete- 







lined canal. 

1 to 1 

45“ 00 

0.740\/l 

0 013 VA 

2.093VA 

2.705VA 

Channel in firm clay soil. 

1*4 to 1 

38“ 40 

0.716VA 

0.503 V A 

2.293VA 

2 795 VA 

Channel in firm clay soil. 

1*^5 to 1 

33“ 41 

O.GSOVA 

0.418VA 

2.485 VA 

2 904 V A 

Channel in sandy loam. 

2 : 1 

20“ 34 

0.036%/ A 

0.300 VA 

2.844 VA 

3. 144 V A 

Channel in loose soil. 

Hcmicircu- 






Flumes — c oncret e-line d 

liir 


0.798VA 


1.596 VA 

2.507 VA 

channel. 






B. Canal Cross Section for Minimum Seepage Loss. — The 

Hcepagc loss varies mainly with the texture of the soil and sub- 
soil and the depth to the water-table. It is proportional to the 
wetted perimeter and is affected by the depth. That there is 
probably no simple relation between the seepage loss and the 
depth has been shown in the discussion on seepage losses. If 
the assumption, indicated in the above discussion, that the 
‘ intensity of seepage loss varies with the square root of the depth 
he made, then the intensity of seepage loss at any point may be 
expressed by C\^di 

where C = a constant depending on texture of soil, depth to 
water-table, etc. 

di = depth of water at any point. 
d == full water depths of canal. 

The intensity of s(jepage at different points of a canal section is 
represented by the diagram (Fig. 16), the average intensity for 
the sides is % of the intensity on the base and the total seepage 
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CONVKYAm^ItJ OF WATFU 


for a given (;anul croHR Hcetion rtiay In': (ItuhaHul m follown, iiHiag 
the same notation as above and 


F == He(^pag<' losK pen* unit, of haigih 

Liu ») 


SubHtitute for d and b t.hoir vahu^s in lorins of A /u and i) 


To ol)tain minimuni value of ;S', take (he firsi d(‘rivHtive in tfunns 

of r^and place it equal to !«ero, whi(‘h giv(ss rw *1 ( ^ 

\ Hin d / 

4 tan 2 



d = J ^ ^ 

\4 “"3 COH ^ 
b = 4d tan ^ 

The value of the ratio bottom width io d(q)th, bu* iiiitdmnin 
seepage loss/ is twice th(^ value re<iuired for maximum hydrnidie 
radius or maximum V(d(>city. 

C* The Safety against Breaks.— *'The safety againsi breaks 
is dependent on the depth of water in th(^ canal and 0 H|HH*ialIy 
on that part, of the depth which is in fill. In a ihvp mnn! llte 
pressux’c of the water on the banks is gixud-cu* atnl will prndtire 
a higher velocity through holes or breaks start chI ly Inirrowing 
animals. 

D. Location of Canal and Purpose for Which it is Used. w\ 

canal may be intended for (utheu' a diversion canal, a main lateral 
a small lateral or a farm distributary. A diversiem canal ii 
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frequently constructed on a side hill where a deep narrow section 
(Plate VT, Fig, A) has the advantage that it requires less volume 
of excavation than a broad shallow section with the same water 
cross section; the difference in volume depending on the degree of 
the slope of the side hill. The deep cross section has the addi- 
tional advantage that as it approaches the form of cross section 
which gives the maximum hydraulic radius, it will have a velocity 
greater than the shallow section for the same grade, and therefore 
a greater carrying capacity or else the same velocity may be used 
for both sections, with a flatter grade for the deeper one. The 
deeper cross section has the disadvantage, due to the greater 
depth, of decrease in safety against breaks and of increase in unit 
cost of excavation, which will partly offset the decreased volume 
of excavation. 

A lateral or distributary is usually constructed on comparatively 
level ground and for main laterals at least the cross section is 
placed in the ground to a depth which will give an amount of 
excavation equal to the amount of fill necessary to make the banks 
(Plate VI, Fig. B). It is important that the water level in the 
canal bo maintained above the surface of the land in order to carry 
as largo a volume of water as feasible above the land which it 
commands and facilitate its diversion on this land. To meet this 
■requirement, smalhu* laterals and distributaries are sometimes 
constructed with a greater volume of fill than excavation, which 
requires borrowing of earth. For a balanced cut-and-fill cross sec- 
tion in level ground, a shallow cross section will carry a larger 
volume of water above the ground surface than a deeper cross 
section. 

The above relat/ions arc shown by the following examples : 

1. Hide-hill canal — watca* cross section all in cut: 


Let A == ar(^a of water cross section. 

A 1 = area of earth excavation above water level. 

A + A 1 = total area of excavation. 

n : 1 = side slopes of water cross section. 
ni:l = slope of side hill. 

nd = ratio of bed width to depth. 

, A (2n + rbd)^ 

The equation for Ai reduces to Ai = ^ (n + ru) (ni - n) 
and the total area of excavation is : 


A 


+ ^i 


, , A r (2n±jyr 1 

2 L (n + ri,d) (ni — n) J 
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Tho efTod. of (iifT<‘roiU pr(ipoHif»H,« <4 Ih'iI luilfli i«> dt’pfh, of 
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•WITH DlFFHIiKNT HlOK SLoKM \X0 OX IhMUM. nr 

Hidk-iull St.oKK, \uiii Wvriu t'nojii ,SMTiif\ \fo ix Tj r 

i4 Jill- lull 1 .jije ^^(11 

I O’* I * i 

; <>'“1 ™..»l 

j I : I I t ‘ , t i I I ! I ^ I ;* I 


BwUiydmuliiMlmHitM............ ii.ima a KH : til } I If*i I \uf,i i 
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Bottdtn width I 

<ii»pth ^ * . . . . add a n'; i ^ o* i j / mi 1 ,1*^ 1 

Hot torn wklth ' 

dopth * a /»a,t i l.'i I d i I / ,<M i 1*0 | /, 

/iottom witlth 

dopth 'I > a Hti,I I no t d 1H I a OM j i i **'; f ♦, ,j|a 


: Hloon »tf 'od** hill .v,,|. ^hl 

4:1 , j 

.Form of rrow^Hoidioii, i Riof Mt4 « ’>0 s» ‘il'.i*# ” . f 
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,2 1 ' 
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I 
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1 
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1 -IHI 
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1 i 
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1 hoHO roHultiH h 1 u)w tilui iidviintagjoi'i af Moot iufjH i>vr*r f«!iii!!o%v 
soctiouH in dcorouniug the aiitcHUtt^ cif cxxoiivntiiiii, f^Mjiooiiillv cifi 
atcep aide liilla. 

2. CanalH in loyrf country, with hHlmiccii cut niiti til!. 

The offcct of (Ufferont proptui ioiim of lied widfit tt» depth in 
well illuHtrated by tho iiuinorical cxiiniplcH, worked «nil for the 
following two typical liniitiug coiiditioiiK; /'hV.vf , for a grade 
which is the siiine for all etuuil sectioiw; w rwof, f«»r a given velocit v 
which is tho same for all canal w-ctiuus. F,»r all Hi-eiioiis the 
earrying capacity is IKK) euhic feel per Hceond, the side slope 1 
to 1 tho coefficient of roughnetw O.tWf), tlie width of flu- top <»t’ 



Pirate VI 



Fi(}. A.-— Diversion canal in deep rock cut. Tmekee Carson Project, Nev. 



Pig. E. — Main lateral, recently completed. 


(Facing page 118 ) 




Plate VI 







■Warped winss teinsil.ion at comicrlioii of i-cinfi iitimI !■, 
concvc(,e-lhu!d catial. Niudics Power (ianol, 
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the bank 10 feet, and the height from the full supply water level 
io the top of the bank 2 feet. The depth of cut is computed 
to give an amount of excavation equal to the fill plus 10 per cent, 
of fill for shrinkage. The first canal section is proportioned 
to give the best hydraulic elements, the second canal section 
gives ininiinurn seepage loss, the other sections are shallower. 


Effects of Torm of Cross Sectiont for a Fixed Grabe of 5 Feet in 
10,000 FOR A.LL Sections 


Element of canal section 

First 

canal 

section 

Second 

canal 

section 

Third 

canal 

section 

Fourth 

canal 

section 

Fifth 

canal 

section 

Ratio of bed width to depth 

0 S284 

1 657 

3 0 

6.0 

10 0 

Bed width in, feet 

5 988 

9 985 

14 950 

23 . 442 

32 320 

Depth in feet . , 

7 228 

6 026 

4 985 

3.907 

3 232 

Wetted perimeter in feet 

26 468 

27 026 

29 050 

34 . 500 

41 465 

Area of water seotion in nquarc feet. . . 

95 54 

96 47 

99 350 

106. 750 

115.000 

Averui?e velocity in foci per second. .. . 

3. 14 

3.110 

3.020 

2.910 

2 610 

Depth of cut in feet 

6 414 

5 215 

4 164 

3.050 

2.350 

Height of an in feet 

Volume of excavation in cubic feet per 

2 814 

2 810 

2 821 

2.857 

2 882 

Hneal font 

79 5 

79 300 

79 600 

80 . 800 

81 500 

Height of water level above Kroiind surface 
Volume of water level above {ground sur- 

0.814 

0 810 

0 821 

0.857 

0.882 

face based on average velocity . . 

50.000 

53 OOO 

60.000 

73 . 000 

88 OOO 

Relativ^e seepage loss 

52. 6C 

52 5 C 

54 5 C 

60.8 C 

68.1 C 


Effects of Form of Cross Section fora Fixed Velocity of 3 Feet 
PER Second for Ael Sections 


Elements of canal section 

o 

£3 

Second 

canal 

section 

Third 

canal 

section 

Fourth 

canal 

section 

Fifth 

canal 

section 

Rfitio of bod width to depth 

0.8284 

1.657 

3.000 

6.000 

10 . OOO 

Bed width in fc<>i 

6 127 

10 165 

15 OOO 

22 - 675 

30. 150 

D€‘pth in feet 

7.397 

0 135 

5.000 

3.779 

3 015 

Wetted perimeter iu b'ct 

27 050 

27.530 

29. 140 

33 . 360 

38 680 

Area of water sc'ctioii in sciuurefeet 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100 . 000 

lOO OOO 

Average velocity in feet per second.. 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3 OOO 

Deptli of cut in f<“('t 

6.500 

5 260 

4 170 

3.020 

2.320 

Height of fill in fc'cl 

Volume of excavation in cubic feet per 

2 900 

2.870 

2.830 

2 . 750 

2.690 

hiieal foot 

82.080 

81.140 

79.940 

77 . 600 

75 340 

llcnglit of water levcd above ground surface 
Volume of water above ground surface 

0.900 

0 870 

0 830 

0.750 

0 690 

based on average velocity - . 

53.770 

56 580 

60. 180 

67 . 200 

73 980 

(irade in feet per 10,000 

4.440 

4.511 

4.910 

6.920 

7.320 

Relative seepage lo.s.s 

64.7 C 

54.0 C 

54.7 C 

58. OC 

62. 5 C 


The tabulated results for these and other- examples worked 
out by the author indicate the following deduction: 
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CONVEYANCE OF WATER 


For canal sections in level country having sanu* carrying capac- 
ity, same side slopes, same fixed grade but varying prt»purtinn< 
of bed width to depth: 

(a) The area of water cross section is hsast, for Iht* (l<‘cpe'^f 
section, which has the proportion of IkmI width to depth re{|uircd 
for best hydraulic element; cons(‘<iu(‘ntly this form of s(‘ction fnr 
a canal with the water section all in (‘ut wotdd give the h‘a.-a 
amount of excavation, but tli(‘ gr(‘at(‘r di‘pth of (wcavation 
would increase the unit cost of ex(%avat.ion wlum the tau'th is ox 
cavated either by hand or wit.h (,(»ams. 

(b) The volume of excavation for a bahuiced cut and fill cr(K<^ 
section in level country seems to bo nearly the same ha* all forinr^ 
of sections. The smaller unit c\)si of (‘xcavation for the sliallow 
canals would make the shallowest section th(‘ least expensive. 

(c) The height of the water level abov(‘ tlu‘ ground surfaee i-^ 
practically the same for all three s(Mdions, !»ut tins luaght gives a 
greater volume of water above the ground surfae(* for tie* wider 
sections. An equal fluctuation in tlu^ Vfduim* of water enrried 
would produce a smaller change in tlu^ waha* h^vel (d' the shallower 
sections. These advantages are of spechnl vahn^ for hit (a*als of 1 he 
distribution system; for it facilitates the diversion tlu‘ watt»r to 
the land and the regulation of the flow. 

(d) A decrease in the proj)()rii()n of Ixal width to depth made 
in the form of the canal cross siuition giving mininutm seepage 
loss, gives a relatively smaller increase in se(‘pag(* loss tlmn that 
produced by an equal increase in the proportion. 

For canal sections having same carrying (‘apacdtyy same sidi* 
slopes, and varying grades to produce an (Hiual Vidtahy fm* all 
forms of cross sectioms, deductions of the sumi^ (diaraiher may he 
made. The sections have then ecjual watia* anxas. ainmmt 
of excavation for a balanced cut-and-fill wad ion diHweases wit h t lie 
shallower sections, and while the height of wat(*r h‘vel above llte 
ground surface is less for the shallowtu’ siadions the volume 
water carried above the ground surfa-ei^ rmuaias griiulcr for Ita 
shallow sections. 

The disadvantages of a deep section are great er unit (‘ost of 
excavation, greater volume of cxcava-tion for an capial veloeify, 
smaller volume of water carried above t,hi‘ ground surfaem diffi- 
culty in maintaining side slopes in a (hn^p canab whieli may reipiire 
flatter side slopes, decrease safety and damage in enst^ id' a. 

reak. The disadvantages of a shallow scedion are greater .se<*p- 
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age loss, more favorable conditions for plant growth., greater 
width of right of way, greater wetted perimeter, which is a disad- 
vantage especially for concrete-lined canals, and higher grade re- 
quired to produce the same velocity. 

From the above studies it may be concluded that in general a 
moderately shallow section, for instance in the above cases one 
whose bed width is equal to about 3 times the depth, is best 
adapted. Where it is necessary to maintain a large volume of 
water above the orignal ground surface, a larger proportion of bed 
width to depth may be advisable. Where the canal is in rock or 
for a concrete-lined canal section, and especially for a diversion 
canal from which there is little or no necessity to divert the water 
on the land, it usually will be advantageous to use the section ap- 
proaching that having best hydraulic elements. 

E. The Forni of Construction, Lined or not Lined. — The sec- 
tion giving least wetted perimeter will require less area of lining, 
but it is usually more difficult to place the lining on the sides than 
on the bottom; this is especially true of concrete linings, and for 
this reason a moderately shallow section which will give a slightly 
greater wetted perimeter may not give a greater cost of lining. 

E. The Unit Cost of Excavation and Methods of Excavation. — 
When a canal is excavated with teams and scraper, a shallow 
broad canal will decrease the unit cost of excavation, because the 
conditions permit the working of a number of teams without in- 
terference and the earth is carried out of the canal on low run- 
ways with less work than in a deep canal. 

When machinery is used for excavation the depth of canal will 
have little or no effect on the cost of excavation, depending on the 
type of machinery, 

G. The Limitations in the Selection of the Form of Cross Section 
because of Grade and Velocity and of the Necessity for the Pre- 
vention of Silt Deposits. — When the canal is located on a line 
where the grade is too large, the selection of a deep cross section 
will give an excessive velocity; it may then be necessary to over- 
come this excess in grade by the insertion of falls; but the use of 
a shallow cross section will reduce the velocity and may either 
eliminate the necessity for falls or reduce the excess grade so that 
fewer falls are necessary. 

When the grade is small it may be desirable to use a section 
approaching that having greatest hydraulic radius to obtain a 
sufficiently large velocity. 
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Wiu'H* tluMM’curri'nre (if silt in lh«‘ luii I In* mm 

KtnuuMly’s silt thiMuy nxplainrtl in rhapicr I\ • Imu - thai .j 
slinllnw canal will giaicrally In* inniv fa\'<M nt »!»' I ‘ » f lit- |h ( *, fan jhii »if 
sill (l(*pnsit , aial for every ilt‘pth of water {luao i a ntinnanni 
locity rcHpiiiaal to prevent nIIi «it'p«iMtm 
Empirical Rules for Proportion of Iknl Widtli I)i‘pth. Ylu> 
al>ov(^ si tidy of {1 h» i'aetors intiueneiny tin* da -iipi nf thi* Imiiu <tf 
(*a,nal stations shows that in ^taieral a motinal^'K d»ap »•«»» 
lion is (h'sirahha A ronsid(*ralion of tljo diinon not «‘! aaiial 
cross seetiinis nstal on a. munlHa* of inotita-n irmeatioo irfu* anil 
esptM'ially on (hr systems of liio 1, S. iteelamaf inn Sfi\ire hnw 
that the full supply tleplli of water ma>' he twpre . rd 1(\ tin’ cut 
piritad formula: 

F ^2\ d, wluaa‘ I> dt‘pl!t of wulta* in fotU aud t an*;! uf 
wat(‘r cross stu’t ion in stpian^ lV(*t . Tht* uppheaf mn of i lu donuiila 
to diCftaaml sidt* slopes p.ives tiu^ resulb. talnilaftMi holuH. widi 
which art' givtni for comparison the proportion ohfaincd na 
maximum hydraulic radius anti for minimum -erpac**. 

Phocoution of Hj;n Wiiriu {»» lUjun 
SiU. .r.j.' *‘1 

l'’i»r of 

J > : 1 ; 11 r t 

Miuumuu hyUmuhr riulum h I 2'U'u! h ti h M i.n; v 
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For special valu(‘s of A tlu* empiritvd ruh* tin* loHowini: 
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ImUiL SlfCCIO I >HCTn OF \\ ATlUi 1% ( *\N M.'OO lAO'nilf'U l(tn ‘i I 

Area in H(|aarc foot, fi H 2o 50 7o pHi .’IMI f<»M 

in fna 1 12 Lo:t 2,:»o a oi I a:{ twi ; o; io i^t i ♦ a* 

I lu\s(» vuhi<‘s may he taktni as rt'prtvsmlin^ a\oi;i,|n* pivcinu' ut 
t.hc United Htat(‘s. Tluvst^ valutas slundd inti In- o\»M*«'d»'d ufflo” 
ihent arc sp(‘cial comlitions, such as tin* hnini!, tif raird. with 
concrc'to, tln^ hnaition of a, tamal tin a steep ride lull, uii ite* oflcT 
ha, ml \vlu*re a ennal is us<*<l as a (list rihul ion lattu'al, m wlair the 
wat(*.r (uirrif's mueh silt, it. may \\v desirahle, e'^|H*eia!l\ Ini latyc 
carUals, to uH(t smaller depths, Stmu^ tjf flu* hugest depfto of 
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water for diversion and main canals in earth built by the TJ. S. 
Reclamation Service are: 


Canal 

Water area 

Depth 

Side 

slopes 

'’Fruckec Carson project main canal . 

497 25 to 419 25 

13 feet 

1:1 

Triickoc Carson project main canal 

513 50 to 427.70 

13 feet 

1 H :1 

Truckec Carson project main canal 

455 00 

13 feet 

2:1 

Sun lUvor project main canal . 

478 50 

11 feet 

1^:1 

Klamath storap!;e unit main canal . 

555 50 

11 feet 


North Platte storage unit main canal 

490 00 

10 feet 


Uncompaghre storage unit main canal 

500 00 

10 feet 

2:1 

Shoshone storage unit Garland canal . 

382 20 

9 7 feet 

2:1 

St. Mary storage unit main canal. . . 

358 70 

9.5 feet 



IL SELECTION OF SIDE SLOPES FOR THE WATER CROSS SECTION 
AND FOR THE OUTSIDE OF THE BANKS 

The selection of the side slopes of a canal will depend on the 
character and texture of the material, the condition it is in, 
whether well compacted or loose, in cut or in fill and on the method 
of excavation. Thedesiral)lesideslopetogive to a canal would be 
the cue which it would naturally assume and maintain after the 
canal lias become well seasoned and compacted through the natural 
process of weathering and of water action. The natural slope 
which a canal slope will take is difficult to predict. F. H. Newell 
formerly Director of the U. S. Reclamation Service states that 
the weathering and erosion have a tendency to flatten the slopes, so 
that l)anks constructed with a l}i to 1 slope after a few years are 
found to have become 2 to 1 or even flatter. C. E. Grunsky, at 
one time consulting engineer for the XJ. S. Reclamation Service, 
si-ates that side slopes when seasoned are generally as steep as 1 to 
I or (wen }i to 1. In India, where the irrigation water carries 
considerable silt, according to various authorities connected with 
the irrigation departments of the governments of India (R. G. 
Kennedy, J. Clibborn, N. F. Mackenzie), the natural side slope 
of a self-graded channel is to 1 for ordinary soil. This side 
slope is recommended by them in making the computations, but 
as the slopes of a newly excavated canal will not stand on as 
steep a slope as this, the usual slope used in construction is 1 to 
1 for ordinary firm soil, and the bed width is decreased accord- 
ingly to give the same sectional area* 
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The slope on which the canal is oxcavaicHl (^annoi be steeper 
than the angle of repose of the material, and this slope will be 
flatter for a bank in fill than for a canal in cut/. The slope of a 
newly constructed canal may bo changed by many weathering 
actions. The action of the wind on the wai.er surface forms 
small waves or ripples which acting on the slopes at, the water 
edge, produce undercutting of the bank at the wat(^r surface and 
a little below it, with flattening of that part, of t.he slope near the 
bottom of the canal. Where the material is wcdl compacted and 
of such texture that it will stand on a st.eep slope, this action will 
result in a steepening of the slope except near the l)ottom, which 
will be rounded off. A clay loam or a mixture of gravel or sand 
and clay will stand on a steei)er slope than a very sa,ndy soil. 
The establishment of a root system l)y the vegtd.iitiou on a well- 
seasoned bank will aid materially in holding th('. soil on a steep 
side slope. With a sandy soil, free from veged-ation, the side 
slope will ordinarily be flattened by the a(‘.tion of the water to 
a slope of 2 to 1 or 3 to 1. The tramping of stock will naturally 
flatten side slopes and is largely responsible for the flat side slopes 
obtained on laterals which are not fenced in to keep the stock 
out. 

The side slope may have to be adjusted to the method of ex(;ava- 
tion. Laterals are often constructed with kr(‘.suo scrapers driven 
across the canal, in which case side slopes not sUn^per than 
to 1 and preferably 2 to 1 are necessary; t.his method of ex<‘ava- 
tion produces a slightly curved bottom and c.onu'.rs which con- 
form more closely to the section obtained with a sandy soil 
through the natural process of weathering. Where th(^ earth is 
excavated by running the scrapers longitudinally with runways 
up the slopes the value of the side slope has very little effect on 
the cost of excavation. The side slopes commonly given to irri- 
gation canals arc: 


For cuts in firm rock ^4 t o t 

For cuts in fissured rock, more or less disintiOg- 

ratod rock, tough hardpan to I 

For cuts in cemented gravel, stilT clay soils, 

ordinary hardpan ?4 to 1 

For cuts in firm, gravelly, clay soil or for side hill 

cross section in average loam 1 t,o 1 

For cuts or fill in average loam or gravelly loam I hi to 1 

For cuts or fill in loose, sandy loam 2 t,o I 

For cuts or fill in very sandy soil Z to 1 
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On stGGp sid-G hill, where the downhill slope is partly or 
wholly in fill, in ordinary loam, side slopes of 1 to 1 on the up- 
hill side and to 1 on the downhill side are frequently used. 

The outer side slope of a canal bank is usually l ]/2 to 1, which is 
a little flatter than the angle of repose of most materials. For 
loose, sandy soils an outer slope of 2 to 1 is often used, and with a 
new canal this may be further flattened by the action of the wind. 

On steep side hills an outer slope as steep as 1 to 1 may be 
necessary. 

III. BERMS AND SPOIL BANKS 

Berms may be used: First, when a canal in level ground is 
partly in fill and partly in cut ; in which case the berms are placed 
usually at the original ground surface and below the water surface; 
second, when a canal is a}l in deep cut, with the water surface 
several feet below the ground; the berms are then made above the 
water surface at a height above it equal to the ordinary free board 
height ; third, when a canal is all in cut and berms are made at the 
ground surface between the edges of the canal and the spoil 
banks. 

The desirability of berms will depend on their position. The 
use of berms in the first position, stated above, has the advantage 
that it increases the water area, without increasing the amount 
of excavation, but the low velocity of the water above the berms 
due to the shallow depth of water encourages plant growth, and 
this is further increased when the flow in the canal is decreased 
or varied so as to keep the berms alternately wet and dry. An- 
other disadvantage is the irregularity due to the variations in the 
longitudinal profile of the ground; the position of the berms be- 
low the water surface is irregular, and the water area is there- 
fore not uniform; this can be remedied and the appearance of the 
canal improved by keeping the berms at the same elevation 
above the bed of the canal, but requires extra excavation. Pro- 
fessor Fortier concludes from a study of a large number of canal 
sections in level ground, well seasoned, that the use of berms in 
this position will give a canal section which will adjust itself 
better to the form which it will take when finally seasoned. For 
these conditions the width of berms is made equal to the depth 
of water, the side slopes below the berms 1 to 1 and above the 
berms 2 to 1 ; when seasoned, the sides will work down to uni- 
form rounded slopes. The majority of engineers do not favor 
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the, use of these bonus luul most (‘.aiuils nvo coustriK'tc^d without 
them. 

The use of excavated benns in tlu^ sc'cond posit ion is ('specially 
desirable where the watvr surface' is at. (*,onsid('rat)le (h'pt h btdow 
the ground; the i)urposes of tlu' Ix'rms art': ( I ) to recudvi^ the inaUv 
rial which may wash down or slid(‘ down from tlu' part of ttic' hank 
above it, (2) to kvssen tlu' piTSsurc' of tlu' earth above* the hc'riua 
on the material below which has a, t.ende'iicy t.o push t his inat.c'rial 
n the canal, (^specially when this materia, I is soft and wc't, and (6) 
to facilitate the repairs and patrol}inf 2 ; of ttie^ e*a,nal. In nx'.k exe^a- 
vation there is no rc'al nc'ce'ssily for be'nns, a,nd ttu'y are* omitted 
for economy in exeaivation. In tins ])osition a widtti of beam 
equal to the depth of water wit-h a minimum width of H lee*!, is 
considered sufficient, and the* berms are plaeu'd at, a hc'ight. ahovt^ 
the water surface expial to about I foot for smatl canals and 2 IVei 
for large canals. 

The use of bewms in the^ third posit.ion, is usually d('sira,ble 
when a canal cross sce'tion up to t.he fre^e board is atl in cut. 
For this c-ondition the minimum widt.h of bc'rms is ma,ele about 
equal to the total depth of euit and for ai)p('a.ra,nc(' it- is dc'sirable 
to make the ])erms at a uniform height above* the* water le'vcl 
and to dress the top of the S])oil banks to uniform height by 
valuing the top width. 

IV. SELECTION OF HEIGHT OF TOP OF BANK ABOVE FULL 
WATER SUPPLY OR FREEBOARD 

The height eT fiTehoard will ebpend on the^ de^pi-h of wat eu’, t,he 
wind action, the lial)iiity of drainages water or storm wate'r emtc'r- 
ing the canal and raising the^ watc'.r lewad, the* liabilitry of (^X(a*ss 
water due to lack of re^gula-tion of how, whettu'r the* (*,anal is in cut 
or in fill, the position of tlu^ eainal, whether straight or on a enirve. 
Proper allowance must be made^ for the*. sedtl(*me*n(. of fills. A fill 
of ordinary earth as usually e*.onstru(ded will se't.tie a, bout 10 per 
cent. The common i)racti<‘e is to provide a minimum frea*lK)a.rel 
of 1 foot for small eainals and a maximum of 2 fee*t. for larger (‘U-nals. 
Within these limitations a safe^ rule is to make tlie* fre'e*boa,rd above 
the maximum water loved equal to onevi.hirel of the ek'pth of watea*. 
The maximum water level must, bc^ euircd’ully st.udie'd by (ioiisiekT- 
ing the rise in water loved diu^ to the operation of cluadc gate's or 
to the maximum volume of storm watci* or exea^ss of wat-e'r whiedi 
is liable to enter the canal. Foi* a section of a cuiiuil on a euirve 
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it will be desirable to increase the freeboard on the outside of 
the curve if the velocity is hi^h or when there is a long stretch 
of canal above this curve exposed to the prevailing wind direction. 

V. TOP WIDTH OF THE CROWN OP THE BANK 

When the top of the canal bank is to be used for a roadway, this 
deterniines its top width; if it is to be used only for ditch tenders’ 
(;arl.s, a minimum width of 6 feet is necessary and 8 feet is pref- 
{'rabUs for ordinary conveyances a minimum width of 10 feet is 
dc'.sirable and for a roadway which will give room for teams to pass 
a, width of 12 to 14 feet is necessary. It must be remembered 
tlrat weathering action and the sliding of carts or wagons has a 
tendency to reducic the width. To construct the bank by moving 
the earl.h longitiulinally along the line of the canal a width of 6 feet 
i.s necessary iiO prevent the crowding of the teams. 

Without these limitations the width generally used ranges 
from a minimum of about 2 feet for small canals to a maximum 
of about 10 feet for largo canals and may usually be taken as 
about equal to the depth of water. 


SELECTION OF DEPTH OF CUT AND SPECIAL CASES OF EARTH- 
WORK COMPUTATION 

Canals in Level Ground. — The larger part of the canals com- 
pri.siug an irrigation system are in level land or on land having 
a comparatively flat slope. The canals on side hill or on steep 
hind are generally limited to the diversion or main canals. 

d'ho cross secirion of the canal being determined, the next step 
is t>o establish the deptlr of cut. This may be fixed so that the 
cross section will be (1) all within the soil or in cut, (2) all above 
the soil or in fill, (3) partly in cut and partly in fill. The varia- 
tions in file slope along the canal line will frequently give a profile 
which will reiiuire the firrec forms of construction; but alternate 
location of the line may give a certain range of selection which will 
reiiuire a consideration oi each form of construction. A canal all 
in cut is necessary when the canal goes through a ridge or through 
some high ground and may be desirable where the canal is on a 
side hill to make it safe. Care must be taken, by sinking trial 
pits, that a porous stratum be not reached by deep cutting, as 
this would increase the loss of water and may cause waterlogging 
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of the land below. A canal all in fill is nc(H'Ssary wln^n tlu' canal 
line crosses a depression or is alonp; low ground. It has Uu^ ad- 
vantage that the body of water is kept above the geiua-al l(‘V(d of 
the ground surface, which is favorable t-o tlu'. diversion ol (ho 
water on the land and facilitates (die insttillation of nnaisiiring 
devices. This advantage is only of valine for lat.(‘ra,ls, and it will 
ordinarily suffice if the water Icvcdis kept from 1 .5 (o 2.0 ((a‘t above 
ground level; there is usually no advantage in moia^ than this. 
It has the serious disadvantage of being more subj(ad to hrc'aks 
with the consequent damage whi<*h may also involve^ damage^ to 
the crops supplied by this canal because^ of t-lu^ stoppage' oi irriga- 
tion water. The banks must be formed from !)orrow pits, which 
arc always objectionable. 



A canal partly in cut and partly in fill has s<weral a.dvant.ag(‘s. 
The water has usually sufficient elevation above tlu', land to give 
easy diversion into the distributaries or on t.lu^ hmd to b(' irri- 
gated, and it is the most economic canal, for tlu^ dc^pth of ctit can 
be selected so that the amount of excavation will just suf- 
ficient to make the banks after making tlu^ propca* alio wan <*(^ for 
shrinkage. 

Economic Depth of Cut in Level Ground for a Balanced Cut- 
and-fill Cross Section (Fig. 17). — The economic (l(q)th of digging 
in level ground can be obtained as follows: 

Let d = depth of water in canal. 

D = total depth of canal section — dept.h of wattu’ + 
freeboard. 

h = bottom width of cianal. 
t = width of top of bank, 
nj : 1 - side slope of water cross se(dion. 

^ 2 : 1 = side slope of outside of bank. 

X = economic cut. 

m-i c -1 1 r2i 4" {D “ x) + 7l\ (1) — X I / \ 

Then area of one bank = ^ ^ H /> -xj 

^rea of excavation = J'^(6 + nix)x 
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Making an allowance of 10 per cent, for shrinkage cut = 1.1 fill 
or 

which reduces to 

- xlb + 2.2t + 2.2(«1 + nOD] 

= - 2.2tD - l.lDHnj + na) 

Substituting the known numerical values, the equation is readily 
solved for x. 

Canals in Side Hills. — The minimum cost of construction is 
obtained for a depth of cut which will give sufficient excavation to 
make the required fill plus the shrinkage. To obtain this bal- 
anced cut-and-fill section, a canal on side hills of small inclination, 
usually less than about 10 or 15 per cent., will be formed by two 
banks, the one on the uphill side being smaller than on the down- 
hill side, the difference decreasing as the side-hill slope gets smaller. 
By using a deeper cut the uphill bank may be eliminated, but this 
produces an excess of excavation. In some cases, such as when 
crossing a depression or drainage channel, the uphill bank is left 
out and the water spreads into a basin formed by the downhill 
embankment and the sides of the depression; this form of con- 
struction will decrease the cost and the basin may be desirable 
to settle the silt, and if of considerable size will help in the regu- 
lation of the flow, provided the canal is operated at a time of the 
year when there is no run-off into this drainage channel which 
would hinder instead of help the operation of the canal. The 
formation of large basins increases the evaporation loss and the 
seepage loss. 

On steeper side hills a balanced cut-and-fill section requires only 
the one bank on the downhill side. This section, while it is the 
most economical, will in the case of large canals usually bring the 
water level in the canal above the natural ground surface on the 
downhill side, which is not desirable because of the danger of 
breaks, especially when the canal is in unfavorable material and 
on steep side hills. For small canals the amount of excavation 
required to make a bank of normal dimensions may be sufficient 
to form the desired water area all in cut. The extent of the water 
area all in cut which may be obtained with a balanced out-and-fi 
cross section will depend on the form of the canal cross section, 
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the top width of the })aiik, the freeboard, the iniuM* and ouh'r side 
slopes of the cross section and bank, and ih(‘ slope' of i lu' side' hill. 
This is illustrated by the followinjj^ exainpk's: 


Exampi.es Siiovvmo Water Areas Ale in (Ait vviikri mav oe (ht'i'AiNEi) 
WITH Balanced (kiT-AND-PiLL Cross Hections oe DiECEitEN'r Forms, 

FOR THE PoLLOWlNt; FJoNDITlONS 

Slirinkiijre allowance of 10 per cent, or cut = l.l fill; vvidtli of top of bnnk 
= () feet; freehojird = 2 IVi^t. 


F'ir,s2.— "For inner and outer side slopes of c.anal juiid bank of Ho lo { 



Water areas all in cut lor slopes of side hill of 

Ratio of bod width 
to water depth 

2-1 = 

20 doK 30 min., 
.square feet 

3:1 = 

is de^. 30 min., 
.siiuaro feet 

■1:1 

1 1 1 
H<iuar(* fe(‘t 

5:1 

I I (lejj;, 20 tmn,, 
square feet 

Section of niaxiinurti 
liydraulio radius 





b = {).G()7d 

25.0 

2;i.5 

28.0 

22 5 

h = 2d 

21 9 

21.4 

21.2 

21 i) 

b = M 

19.8 

19.8 

19. S 

19 S 

b = 4d 

18.0 

18.8 

18 5 

IS 7 


Second . — For inner and outer side slope of canal n.nd ba,iik of 1 t.o 1 



Water areas all m eat for slopi's of side' lull of 

Ratio of bed width 
to water depth 

2-1 = 

3:1 = 

•1:1 

' 5: 1 


20 deg 30 min,, 

18 deg. 30 min., 

1 1 ih-gr., 

1 1 1 d(‘g. 20 m 


square fe(‘t 

H<iuar(^ feet 

Hipian^ feet 

1 Mquar(‘ fee 

1 

Seetioii of maximum 





hydraulic radius 

6=0 828d 

22.8 

21.5 

20.7 i 

20, 1 

6 = 2^/ 

19.8 

19 2 

19.0 

!iS, 0 

6 = Zd 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

h = 4d 

15.8 

10.1 

10.8 

10,8 


Third.—For inner canal side slopes of 1 to I and for outia- haadc slope 

of 11^ to 1 


Water areafi all in cut fur Hlopc'H of aidt* hill of; 


Ratio of bed width 






to wat.or depth 

2:1 = 

2(> dog. 30 min., 
square feet 

3:1 ■=- 

18 deg. 30 min., 
siiuaro feet 

•1:1 

U d(‘K., 
Hcpiare hu't 

1 5; I 

1 1 deg. 20 nun , 
Sfiuan* l«‘ef 

h = 0.828(i 

50 0 

34.7 

29. S 

27.5 

6 = 2d 

48.6 

31.0 

27 2 

25.5 

II 

43.2 

28.3 

25.2 

24- . I 

li 

38.8 

25.9 

23.4 

22 . 3 
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The tabulated results show that for a top width of bank aad 
freeboard commonly used in practice a balanced cut-and-fill sec- 
tion gives a water area all in cut only for comparatively small ca- 
nals. Using steeper side slopes for the cut than for the fill, such as 
frequently is done in practice, gives larger water areas all in cut; 
this is illustrated by the third example. The effect of proportion 
of bed width to depth on the tivoti of the water cross section all in 
cut is shown by all throe examples; the largest water area in cut 
is obtained with the iiarrowc^st, deepest section. 

Larger areas of water ci’oskS section all in cut for a balanced cut- 
and-fill section may Ix^. ol)tainod by an increase in the top width of 
the bank or by an iiuirtuise in the height of freeboard. To illus- 
trate : L change in top width of the bank from 6 to 8 feet increases 
the water area about 29 per cent, for the deepest section and 34 
per cent, for the shallowest stxiiion in the first and third example, 
and about 35 per cent, for the deepest section and 38 per cent, 
for the shallowest section in the second example. A change in the 
height of freeboard from 2 fcndi to fit 2 feet which would be usually 
sufficient for coinparativ<dy small canals will decrease the water 
areas about 25 per (ient. (from 22 to 27 per cent.) in all three 
examples. 

These examples show that for larger canals a balanced cut- 
and-fill section with ordinary dimensions of top width of bank, 
freeboard and si(l(^ slojx^s will not giv('- a cut sufficient to keep 
all the water area in cut. The added seciurity may well justify 
the greater cost of a (bumper cut and the extra oxcavafied material 
can be well used to nuik^ a stronger bank in fill with a good 
roadway on top. first cost of construction is to be kept 

down, it is dessirable to have a (Uqotli of (Uit which will give at 
least of the water arcu.i iu cnii. 

Meld Method of Balancing Cat and Fill for a One-bank Canal 
Section in Side Hill (b'ig. 13). — A very stitisfactory method of 
staking out 011 the gi'oiiud a balanced cut-and-fill section, with a 
minimum amount of (‘.onipiitation or office work, has been 
developed for some of the U. B. Ilcchiinaiion 8ervi(;c projects 
in Montana. The method is known as the Pivotal Point Method, 
and is best adapled to fuinals with light curves. It is especially 
worked out for a ono-bank side-hill canal and for equal side 
slopes on the uphill si(l(^ of the water cross section and on the 
downhill side slopes of the barik. Tlie downhill side slope of the 
canal need not be the sumex The procedure is as follows: 
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Select the side slopes for the cannl, IIk^ proportion of 
width to depth, the fn'ohoanl, the t(^p width of })aidvs arid de- 
termine the dimensions of th<‘ eaiud <‘ross siad ion. dluni com- 
pute the depth of econo!ni(^ cut. lUHM'ssar'y to inaki' oiu^ hank for 
a level section, with aUowa.n<‘<' for shrinka|i;c‘. 'V\w slope of the, 
side hill does not enter in th<‘S(‘ eomputat ions. With tluH 
depth of econoniic cut, ilu^ fiedd work (‘onsists in first. locating; 
a grade contour line by driving, at- each station, a staki‘ whosi' 
elevation is equal to the elevation of the snhgradt‘ of th(^ canal 
plus the economic cut. The centnr lim^ of (lu^ canal will then 
be uphill from this line of stakes at a uniform Imrizontal dis- 
tance, which is independent of the slopi^ of t ho hill. Tlui cmiter 
line is staked out by moving th(‘ stak(‘ at laudi station uphill 
the required horijiontal distamm. This iiori^ontal distance 



will be fixed for any given cross seedion. T\u^ vahu‘ of this 
distance and the basis of this method are dc^vekquHl as follows: 

Let B == base width of canal stad.ion. 
t = top width of tlu^ liank. 

D = total depth of (‘anal wndion including fnadniard 
niil = downhill slope of waior cross s(Mdion, 
n^'A = uphill slope of water cross stadiim and outm* slop(‘ 
of bank. 

a; = depth of cut for a balau(^(‘d cut,-amWill hvA scadion, 
for one bank only, with allowance^ for slirinkage. 
y = distancie from center lin(‘ of (‘anal to t.lu^ point on 
the ground whose ekwat.ion ivS (apial t-o tlie elevation 
of the subgrade of tlui canal plus 'X, 

In the accompanying sMi (Fig. 18) tho point M, called the 
pivot point, shows the position of the gruth* stake locaitcjd at a 
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height above the subgrade equal to the depth of cut x, which is 
obtained as for a two-bank balanced cut-and-fill cross section in 
level grountl, except that only one bank is used in this case: 
Trapezoid LBCN = 1.1 Fill NDEP. 

'Phe position of the point M with respect to the center line 
of the canal is determined from the condition that the triangle 
incut ALM = 1.1 triangle MPF; these triangles being similar, 
tlu'ir areas will be in proportion to the squares of their correspond- 
ing sidc^s. Therefore; 

Triangle ALM {LMy 
Triangle^MPF (LP - LMY ~ 


JjM 

LP - LM 


from which LP 


LM^ 

Vl-1 


-b LM = 1.95 LM or LM = 0.514LP. 


The value of LP is known from the following equation; LP = 
P + (tti + n.<)D + t. 

The distance from the center line to the point M is therefore 


y 


LM 


+ riixj 


0.514LP 


B 

-2 -n,x 


The value of Y is independent of the slope of the side hill and 
remains tire same for a given cross section. 

The imdhod is exactly correct when no shrinkage allowance is 
made! ami tlui inaccuracy resulting from a shrinkage allowance is 
ne^gligible, as is shown from the following relations between the 
cut-and-fill arcuis resulting from the requirements stated above; 

Pird.— (.Alt LBCOM = 1.1 fill iVLPP - small triangle MNO. 

Second.— (Alt ALM = 1.1 fill OiVPP -f 1.1 small triangle 
MNO. The sum of these gives; 

l\>t.al mit, ABCO = 1. 1 total fill ODEF + Ko of smaU trian- 
gh! .MNO. The inaccuracy is -f Ho triangle MNO, which will 
usually be very small and can be neglected. 

When the canal is on a curve, correction should be made. 
When the curve is concave on the fill side, it reduces the amount 
of exesavatiou necessary to make the fill and when convex m- 
crc'.ases if.. The amount of correction will increase with steeper 
slopes and is computed for any size of canal by considering the 
relative length of the center of gravity of the cut and the center ot 
gravity of the fill. 
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TRANSITION FOR CHANGE OF CANAL CROSS SECTION 

Where there is a change in ca,nal cross section th(‘re nuiy be an 
increase or decrease in velocity which nmsi- be adjusted !)y nuains 
of a transition. The problem frequently occurs in t-lu^ following 
manner: 

First , — Where the canal i)ass(^s from a soft nmt(u-ial wluua* a 
low velocity must bo used to a lianhu' material which a, Hows a, 
higher velocity, ami vice versa ( Plato VI, V\^, i>). 

Second . — Where the earth canal connc(‘ts to a c.on(u*(d,(‘din(Ml 
canal, flume, tunnel, culvert, etc., the vehxaiy^ luang usually in- 
creased at the inlet and decreased at tlu', outhd. (Platte V I , Fig. I ) ) . 



To properly make the connection, a transition is inlrodmaMl 
with which the change in cross section is made a,nd in winch the 
difference in water level in both sections is adjusted, Who form 
of the transition will depend on the shape of the (‘ross scud ions 
which arc to be connected. Where the two cross scad ions an‘ 
trapezoidal canals of different sid<^ slopes, smdi as wluaa' an 
earth canal joins with a concrete-lined canal, tlu' side' slope* of I lie 
transition may he either that of the liiu^l canal or that of Iht* 
earth canal, or intermediate between the two or a, warp(‘d 
surface. 

Where the trapezoidal caruil cross sec-tion joins with a nud- 
angular section, as at the inlet and outlet to flunu's, or with a. 
semicircular section as at the inlet or outlet of steel llunuiSj or 
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with a tunnel or culvert section, the transition may be formed 
with vertical wings or warped wings placed at an acute angle to 
the direction of flow. 

The (Urferonce in elevation between the surfaces of the water 
level must bo adjusted within the transition according to the 
cluinge in velocity required. The formula which will give the 
j)rc)per relation may be developed as follows: 

L(d, III — total fall in water surface at inlet to produce the 
required increase in velocity and to overcome the 
friction and impact in the transition. 

= raise in water surface at outlet corresponding to the 
decrease in velocity, minus the loss of head due to 
friction and impact. 

hv = velocity head required to produce the increase in 
velocity. 

/// = friction head corresponding to friction loss in the 
transition. 

hi = impact head resulting from eddies in transition. 

L = length of transition. 

= velocity at upper end of transition. 

y., = velocity at lower end of transition. 

Cl = coefficient obtained by Kutter's formula for channel 
which has velocity vi, 

= coefficient obtained by Kutter’s formula for channel 
which has velocity 

I - 

2g '2g 

The theoretically correct determination of the friction loss 
<jould only be obtained for transitions with warped surfaces and 
would reciuire the application of the principles of integral calculus, 
d'^his loss is very small and no material error will be introduced by 
ttie following approximation: 

= velocity in transition. 

2 

(J^ = C'i + C'a ^ Kutter’s coefficient for the transition. 

= hydraulic radius of section at middle of transition. 

The friction loss in transition is then obtained from the relation: 
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The loss of head due to iinj)a(‘t. produetsl by (^idii^s arid irn^gular 
currents in the trausitioii may h(‘ (‘xpnsssc'd by Ihe following 
equations: 

hi — c. ^ wlier<^ c is a ciH'irKneut, whicli will 

2(1 

depend on tlie length and form of the transition; it. will probably 
not exceed 0.25 and may be considerably l<‘ss for a wt^lbdesigiuMl 
transition; 0.25 may be taken a,s a safe valuta 

The total fall in the water surfaces to lu^ provithai at tht* inlti 
is then: 

//i = hv + fij + hi - ,, *1 1 t).^o , 


- 1.25 


ay* — cp 


, ( m < 

“1”* . .> 
<%,rrn 


The gain in elevation in the water surfact's at tht^ outlet is thtn: 


//. = h, - hf 


■/O" /l,‘. 


.as'"''., 


^ m ^ tn 


On the Umatilla project in Oregon gnngings were math* at 
different points on a semieinmlar concndt^-lintal tamduit ami at 
the inlet transition where it connects with tlu‘ mirth caiml (Fig. 
19). The concrctc-liiHal conduit is 9 fei^ti H inclu\s in dianrett'r 
with inaximum carrying (tapacuty of about 501) second-feet . Th(> 
earth canal has a bottom width of 17.4 iVet, a d(‘pt!i of 7.5 feet, 
side slopes of 1 to I on on(^ side and lUi b) 1 on the other. The 
transition is formed witli warpcal surface's 25 fm't hmg. The 
concrete-lined (ainal has a total kaigth of 2d)H5 fee*! and has a 
number of sharp curves, including a doul)l(' rtwerse* <‘urve with 
100 foot, and 50 feet radii. When the gaugings wc*n* made the 
volume carried was 205 second-feet and considering tin* chamu'l 
as a whole, the mean depth of water was 5.95 fcad, tlu' imaan area 
of the water cross section 28.47 scpiare feet, the hydraulic railius 
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2.11 feet, the velocity 7.20 feet per second and the coefficient 
of rovif;hiiLCss n = 0.0146. The earth section had a depth of 
wat.er of 4.3 feet, and a velocity of 2 feet per second. With this 
ilata the computations for the transition ar^: 


7 . 2(1 +_ 2.0 _ 

2 

- ^ 1^7 + 77 ^ 

- 2 

.. - - 2.62 

a, - L25"-(-"“;,-?^ + a^2l- 0.93 + 0.0213-0.9613 
feet 


The drop in water surfaces actually measured was 0.96 feet or 
jihnost exactly the value obtained from the above computations, 
'^rhe loss of head due to friction in the transition itself is very 
small (0.0213 feet) and is practically negligible in any case. The 
loss due to impact is considerable, amounting in this case to about 

0.25 — or 0.185 feet. This indicates the necessity of a 

longer transition section where the loss of head is a detriment. 
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CHAPTER VH 


CANAL LININGS AND THE PREVENTION OF SEEPAGE LOSSES 

A good canal lining should fulfil the following requirements; 

If. should be practically water-tight to prevent seepage loss and 
the resulting damages of waterlogging and rise of alkali; its 
cost should not be excessive; it should prevent the growth of 
weeds, resist burrowing animals, be strong and durable, pref- 
erably not affected by the tramping of cattle, adapted to the 
construction of a smooth canal of the proper shape to increase 
its carrying capacity and permit the use of a high velocity. The 
first requirement, that of prevention of seepage losses, is the 
most inrportant one and the adoption of canal linings has largely 
bc(ui limited to where the seepage loss was excessive and the 
value of water high. On systems where water is abundant and 
t.lu^ seepage loss not excessive either no canal lining is used or 
else the lining is limited to a few sections where the loss is known 
fio 1)0 very great. On a few systems the high value of water has- 
made it economically feasible to line all the canals with the 
best type of lining, and in many arid districts the increasing value 
of wai,er due to the big demand and to its limited supply makes 
the use of linings on canals one of growing importance. 

Types of Canal Linings. — Different materials have been used 
or experimented with; these include: Cement concrete and 
cement moj-tar, masonry of rocks set in cement or lime mortar, 
eday puddle, road oils, asphalt, wood and sheet steel. A cement 
concrete lining usually consists of a mixture of cement, sand 
and gravel or rock, placed on the bottom and sides of the canal, 
from 2 to 0 inches thick (Plate VII, Fig. A,B,C,D,). A cement 
morttu- lining is used for thinner linings from to Ih or 2 
inches, and is made of a mixture of cement and sand or cement 
and an aggregate of sand and fine gravel. The design of cement 
mortar and cement concrete linings and the methods of con- 
struction arc considered in detail in pages to follow. 

A masonry lining of cobbles or stones set in lime mortar or 
cement mortar is 6 to 12 inches thick, depending on the size of 
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the cobbles. The bottom is made by laying tlu^ col)l)]os in thc^ 
mortar true to grade, and tlie sides are built (dt,h(>r by iitting iiiui 
laying the stones with mortar by hand against, t,h(^ triinnu'd 
earth slope to the cross section given by a temiihd,, or i),y tlie 
use of forms having the same cross section as the finislusi ditch; 
this form is placed on the finislual bottom, and the side's are 
built up by placing and tamping in laycu-s, i,h(i cH)hh!es t, brown 
into the mortar, in the space betwi'cn the earth side' slope's and 
the outside of the walls of the form. This typti of lining can (»nly 
be used economically as comi)ared t,o (uinerete lining, wlu're 
stones or cobbles are abundant and ('.(unent, high, biim^ mortar 
which was originally used in sout.hern dalifornia ov('r :i() yc'ars 
ago, when cement was high, would not now be used, d’he u.s(' 
of masonry linings is very limitcvl. 

A clay puddle lining consists of a laycu- of (day or (•l!iy('y 
material which is spread on the Ixsl and sidew of tlu^ canal to a 
thickness of 3 to 6 inches and puddled by t.he tramping ofcat,tl(* 
or sheep or worked in by harrows or by dragging h('a\-y cluiins 
over it. 

An oil lining is made by sprinkling i,h<( oil on tlu' bottom 
and sides of the canal. The use of oil lining in at't.ual pract,ice 
is limited to very few ditches and nwcuwoirs, and tlu' r('sults 
obtained are not sufficient to indicate th(i Ix'st i>racti(H'. 'I’he 
lining may vary in the quality and (luantiity of oil, tla' nu'thod 
of treatment of the canal, and the nu'thod of a]>plicatiou. A 
few oil linings for canals and resci-voirs in (hilifornia hav(' h('('n 
made of asphaltic crude oils, such as an^ used for t he building of 
oiled roads. These oils vary from the lighter oils (lb" to 18" 
Baumfe scale) to the heavier oils (10° to 11° Haumh) 
containing 90 per cent, or numi asj)haltuin. Tim h('avi<'r 
oils are better suited, on ac, count of tlu' smalh'r p<'rcenlngc 
of volatile constituents. To inak(' t.lu'in suflicic'ntly fluid 
they must be heated to a' kmiix'rat.un' prch'rably not Ii'ss 
than 200° to 250° Tahrenlmit, but not higlu'r than 300” 
Fahrenheit. The quantity appliiul varies from about 1 to 
3 or more gallons per square yard. 'I'lui sidt's and bottom 
of the canal are first cleared of all v('g(itatiou, and for flat, sid(' 
slopes and shallow depths, simh as on tlnTew (canals lim'd with 
oil in California, the oil is appli('.d with an ordinary road spriiikhu’ 
by driving it first along the hot, tom and tlu'u on tht^ baidv. On 
ordinary side slopes it is difficult to apply th(( oil and obtain 



Plate VII 



Fig. B, — Concrete-lined canal of Kamloops Fruitlands Irrigation & Power Co, 

KamloopS; B. O. 
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Plate VII 



Fig. C. — Concrete-lined canal. Ridenbaugh Canal, Idaho 
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sufficient absorption of the oil, without an excess running down 
the slopes. For the slopes of a reservoir near Los Angeles the 
oil was applied with sprinkling buckets. It may also be applied 
by sprinkling under pressure from a spraying jet. Several 
light applications are necessary to produce the absorption of a 
sufficient quantity of oil. The oil is usually raked or harrowed 
in until it is well mixed with the soil, but the depth to which 
the soil is worked should not be more than 2 or 3 inches, 
in order to produce a thin layer of soil well saturated with oil 
and not disseminate the oil through too great a depth of soil. 
The lining is completed by compacting the oiled surfaces either 
by tamping or rolling, or by the tramping of cattle or sheep. 
The use of a road roller is not practicable on the side slopes com- 
monly used for canals but a garden or hand roller may be used 
to advantage. 

Asphalt has been suggested for the lining of canals, but its 
cost will usually be as great if not greater than that of a con- 
crete lining, and its durability would probably be less, as the 
continued action of the water on the asphalt would gradually 
make it more or less spongy and have a disintegrating effect. 

Wood linings have been used in very few cases; they are 
usually built of the same cross section as the canal and con- 
sist of the lining boards nailed to sills on the bottom and sides. 
The high cost and the shorter life will usually make a concrete 
lining preferable. 

Sheet steel linings consisting of curved sheet steels joined 
together, as for the semicircular sheet steel flumes described 
further, have been used by placing in the canal the sheets joined 
together, then backfilling nearly to the top. This form of lining 
is usually more expensive than a concrete lining. The writer 
knows of only one case, in the United States, where it has been 
used; this is in a canal of the Burbank Water Co. in eastern 
Washington. A section of canal 3,000 feet long, in sandy soil 
on a side hill, is lined with semicircular steel fluming 6 feet 4:}^ 
inches in diameter, made of No. 22 gauge metal. The cost was 
S1.62 per lineal foot. 

In upper Egypt the Kom-Ombo Irrigation Canal for about 1 
mile in length is formed of a semicircular .^teel flume 19 feet 8 
inches in diameter with sides extending vertically 20 inches 
above the horizontal diameter, placed in soil and carefully back- 
filled. The flume is formed of }i steel plates, 15 feet in length, 
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with 7 plates to form tlie semi-ciniuiul’erc'.nce. Tlui plaices 
arc riveted top;ether and to ribs of T-hars 5 iiudies X b iiudu's 

spi-iccd 30 inches c. to e. The l,(>p is bnuunl across by Hat 
bars 3 X inches placed dia^'onally and liy an^ic's 3 X 2* 0 X % 
inches crosswise. Rxpansion joints wtn’e provided (nniry 330 
feet by resting the ends of Uie Hunu^ on cross walls of masonry 
about 13 feet long with an inside cross section (‘(|ua,l i>o that of 
the Hurne. The ends of tlu^ flume (‘xtend for ahoui. 3 feet 3 
inches on this wall leaving a spacer Ixdiwecm adjactmti (uids of 0 
feet 6 inches. This form of liniiig was us(hI lHM*.aus(^ tia^ canal 
had to be carried across shifting, unstabh' d(‘S(U‘t sa,nds. 

Efficiency of Different Types of Canal Linings. Tla^ (drud(mcy 
as regards the prevention of siH'pagC' has Ihmui tlu^ subject of 
investigations in (hdifornia, by t.lu^ wrihu’ in IbOO, conlimied 
later by the Irrigation lnv('stiga.tions of V, S. Dt^pa-rtanent 
of Agricmlturo, and of (extensive expeuinumts nKul<^ by tlie 
Irrigation Branch of th(^ Punjab Ooverunuud. in India.. The 
investigations in (hilifornia w(u*e ca,rried on at two diftVnuit 
localities. A number of parallel short ditch stadions (about 
50 feet in length), closed at both ends, wena^ (^xc-avaBMl in average 
sandy loam of uniform h^xiure, sonui w(ua' TuumI with the dif- 
ferent types of lining, the remaining ones biang h'fl. uiilimal to 
compare^, the s(M‘,j)age losses, l^'or tlu^ oil linings Ihe oil was ap- 
plied on the firm excavated surfata^ by nuauis of a sprinkling 
bucket, the surfa.ee was not disturbed and it wa.s mdf a.it(unpt(Ml 
to work the oil in l)y raking as a morc^ uniform lining could l)e 
obtained l)y using several light applications, allowing to 
be absorbed by the soil The results of t.he t.wo s<ds of ('xpeui- 
ments made in California indi<‘,a.t(‘. tluit t.he following restdts 
can be anticipated: (1) A goo<l oil liiiing const rucitnl of lu^avy 
asphalt road oil, applied a, I the rate of about 3 gallons per 
square yard, will stop 50 to (K) per cent., of tlu^ s(Mq)age, (2) 
A clay puddle lining from 3 to 4. imdu's thick is as eflici<mti as a 
good oil lining. (3) A thin (‘xunent iuorta,r lining, abotd 1 imdi 
thick, made of one pari of cenumt. t.o fotir of stiml, with no 
waterproofing coating, will prev(mt 75 per cemt,. of th(‘, scHq)ag(\ 
(4) A first class concretes lining, 3 inches thic.k, nnuie of oiu^ paH. 
of cement to two of satid and four of gravel, with no cemumt 
mortar or other waterproof coating, will stop 95 p(‘r (amt. of tln‘ 
seepage. 

These results were obtained from ])itH (^xt'.avatnd in a sandy 
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loam, in which the loss of seepage for unlined canals ayeraged 
about 9 inches’ depth per day. In a more porous soil the seepage 
loss for unlined canals would be greater; while for a lined canal 
the loss is more dependent on the porosity of the lining and would 
not be affected to the same extent by the texture of the soil, 
therefore, the greater the porosity of the soil, the greater should 
be the percentage of saving obtained by lining. 

The experiments made by the Irrigation Branch of the Punjab 
Government, India, were begun in 1904 at a selected site. The 
experimental ditches were excavated in a sandy loam containing 
some clay. The ditches were short trapezoidal trenches; for 
each material experimented with there was a set of four parallel 
trenches, two lined and two unlined; these were necessary in the 
comparison of the seepage losses and effect of lining, to eliminate 
errors due to variation in soil texture and position of ditches. 
Twenty-three kinds of lining were used, giving in all 92 trenches. 
The linings were made of oil, clay puddle, coal-tar and of grouts 
of neat cement, lime cement mortar and lime mortar, spread 
in thin layers on the banks and bed of the canal by sprinkling. 
These materials were used in different quantities and in dif- 
ferent combinations. The oil and coal-tar linings were put on 
by sprinkling with a large watering can. The oil was a parafihne 
oil, hard at 50° Tiihrenheit and of about the consistency 
of butter at 84° Fahrenheit, and was heated up to between 
120° and 130° Fahrenheit; the coal-tar was a heavy, viscous 
liquid when cold and was heated nearly to boiling. The slopes, 
if dry, were gently watered so as to make them as cool as possible 
ap-d thus cause the oil to congeal as soon as it came into contact 
with the earth. Immediately after sprinkling the oil, fine sifted 
damp earth was dusted over the oiled surface to prevent it from 
running down the slope under the hot sun. When a second or 
third coat of oil was desirable, each coat was carefully dusted. 
All linings, sprinkled on the slopes and bed, whether cement 
lime, oil or coal-tar, were covered with an earth layer 8 inches 
thick, intended to protect them against the weather, the tramp- 
ing of cattle and the operation of cleaning. The clay puddle 
lining was 8 inches thick on the bottom and b inches thick on 
the sides and was well wetted and carefully puddled by hand; 
the lining was covered with 6 inches of earth on the side and 8 
inches on the bottom. The finished trenches above the earth 
covering were of the same dimensions for all materials, 
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Th(‘S(M‘X|H‘rinH‘rits, wluch u't*n‘ Ntarird al niM* -ita in IlHil, 
('xl(ni<l(Ml In four ntlnn* sil<ss in ihn Punjab ;tn«! r<Mj!innnd up to at. 
l(*ast Junn, PJIO. TluM'xtnnsi vn af inn indiran* that fur 

i,Iu‘ rmini»s whi(*h s(Mun(‘(l In bn rtmat praci it'ublr tbn fnlbndni^ 
n\sull..s niay b(^ <‘xpnc(<Ml for tin* ‘-n^inn in rntiu-smtuu hrns as 
obtaiiH'd frntn lininj^s 4 y<\'irs nhl, nninparnd \ufh unlinntl ranals; 
(1) A {'rudn nil liniiiiii: ‘ n; nf ai»nuf yalhui pur 

scpiarn yard, will prnvtad 7n pnr mnl, nf tliu he- . \2\ A 

Ih)rtla,nd ('(‘iiuad f»;rnul lining ^ k, iiii'b fhirk will prmunt S'i.h pur 
(•(‘lit. nf lh(‘ loss, (d) A <'la\ j)uddln lining, t> iindiu^- thn*k will 
pixwaadr S'J.n p(‘r (aaiL nf Ihn Inss. 

By (‘ninpa.rison of (ho msult,’- ft>r 2 rnn>nru!i\n xnar'-it was 
found Uial \\w ndiuitiviainss nf rnn!<‘ nil lining dniuunralud at 
tlu^ ra.l.(^ of a, bout 10 pm- ciuit. pnr \nar, whiln ibaf nf «da\ and 
(•.(‘uuad, inp)rnvt‘d at t hn rain td' abnul fOpt-runni. and 2 pormit, 
p{U‘ y(‘a.r mspiadividy. ddio dotorminafinn . math* in tiioN* ux» 
p<*rim(uds givi' total oniivtwaun* h^^^, an mmaOinn Bring iiiadr 
t.o {dindnat(‘ tin* (‘vaporation Ions, whirh \mv' Mn:d! taunpafrd n> 
t-h<‘ t.otal loss for unliiaai <‘anals, but rnmparal i\ *d\ laign for 
linod caiuds. If tho (‘nrrort inns won‘ nia«lr in gi\t» '-orparr lu.'-s 
a.lnno, tlu^ above' peaa'euitage'S rrprrsrnling ibr ‘aung in ^awpaur 
losK woubl Ih‘ inatia’ially imaasasreb 'Fbo ‘dll raiiiial b> tbr oanal 
watica* with which tlu'se' ('Xpeaaincntal rhannrls wore Idled \was 
found to naiuce' th<‘ ral<‘ of h>s^ for liund ami nidiimd ca^al^ abniil 
10 per (xail. pea’ yeair. A coinpari>on of the* ovprf'innatl - made 
in India with those' made' in Ihtlifeuida fliai the* ftiin 

coincnt grout lining was inevre' e'fhcie'ut than fbo crnioni nuiilar 
lining 1 inedi thiedv useal in <*alibu'nia; I hr h inrli cla\ pin!«i!e* 
lining useal in Inelia. was nuu'e* (*Hi<d«ad than flir » ineb clay 
puelellc use'd in ( hdifeirnin, and the edl lining imod in Itniia, al- 
tiiough made' with a inuedi smaller e|uanlify <tf ml than the m! 
linings in (hdifornia, was ennsieh'rably {mav tdlicirnf. ’bhc 
liigher (dUcienieyv of tlu' ea'ine'nt greait lining i^' due In the neaf 
c.ennemt bedng more' iinpe'rvious than IIh' tliii’ker rmnent miatar 
lining, but. the' grout lining is ton thin tei hn\e an\ >lnmglh and 
must he proteede'el by an ('artli cenaaing, d1ie clay pmhlb' tilling 
was thiedver in Inelia than in i’altfnrnia and wan applital with 
eonsieleu’abh' meire' hibor. 'Fhe' grt'atei' edliciency for fbr nil lin- 
ings in Inelia may be' due to two emuH's: tin* i|nn!it> of tin* t»il, 
anei the^ inedhod by wlnedi it was piaeaai: in i halifeirnia the nil was 
applienl on the eomparalivedy dry soil surfman %vldcli permit led 
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i.he oil to penetrate into the soil and disseminate itself through a 
thickness of 2 or 3 inches of soil, while the method used in India 
of applying the oil on a moist surface produces a thin, continuous 
layer of oil which is more impervious; the covering of earth adds 
to the efficiency in preventing the oil layer from becoming more 
fluid by the action of the sun and decreases the evaporation of 
the more volatile constituents of the oil. The earth covering 
on the thin linings of cement grout and of oil, while necessary to 
their proi.ection, has the disadvantage that it does not permit the 
use of a vehxnty higher than the earth covering can stand without 
erosion and permits the growth of vegetation. 

Comparative Cost of Linings. — The cost of a clay puddle lining 
depends largely on the distance that the clay has to be hauled. 
On the Huntley project, Montana, 7,000 feet of canal in a sandy 
soil were lined with 4 inches of clay puddle. The material was 
hauled 1.2 miles, spread by hand, pulverized with a plank drag; 
then water was allowed to stand in the canal for 24 hours when it 
was lowered i.o a depth of about 12 inches and a harrow was 
dragged through the canal 4 times. A total of 2,247 cubic 
yards of clay was placed, for 20,220 square yards of canal 
lining, costing 7.1 cents per square yeard or .80 cent per square 
foot. 

On the Yakima Sunnyside project, Washington, a canal section 
il 2 niiles long with a bottom width of 6 feet, depth 3.7 feet, side 
slopes 1 J 2 1-^ i > was lined with puddle by dumping good silt soil 
into the canal, which was partly filled with water, and the 
material was puddled by men wading with rubber boots, the 
cost was about 10 cents per square yard or 1.1 cents per square 
foot. 

The c-ost of an oil lining on 43,700 square yards of the Lemoore 
Oanal, San Joaquin Valley, averaged about 4.5 cents per square 
yard, or 0.5 cents per square foot. Oil cost about 2^ cents per 
gallon delivered at the canal, and the rate of application was 
1.15 gallons per square yard. The oil was spread by means of 
a road sprinklcn- and was harrowed in and rolled. The side slopes 
were very flat; for steeper side slopes such as generally used on 
new cantils, the application of the oil would be more difficult. 
An oil lining of 2 to 3 gallons per square yard, carefully applied 
and (compacted, would probably cost from 1.0 to 1.5 cents per 
sciuarc fool;. 

The cost of concrete lining will depend on the prices of material 

10 
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the wages, the character of tlu^ work, siuoothiu\ss of finish, 
difficulties of construction such as iiuuTC'ssibiliiy on r<)ug;h steep 
side hills, contention with frost, et(‘. From a. can^ful con- 
sideration of the cost of concrete lining built on vnirious irriga- 
tion projects in California, Idaho, Waslungta)n, On‘g()n, Ifi-itLsli 
(Columbia and Utah, the average (a)sls giv(ui Inflow ar(‘ obtained 
for the following normal prices and condiiii^ns: 

Concrete mixture: 1 part of cement to (> parts of natural 
mixture of sand and gravel as tnkeii from th<' pit., or 1 part of 
cement to 3 of sand and 5 of screened gravn^ or eruslnal ro(‘k, 
requiring about 1.25 barrels of cement* per cubict yard, (hnnent 
S2.50 a barrel, sand and gravel $1.00 a cubi(‘. yard, <l<4iv(‘nal on 
the job. Wages $2.50 for common hil)or, $3.00 for skillial 
labor $3.50 to $5,00 for fon'-man. .Surface finish(Mi by irowiU 
ling or by tamping against forms, depending on imdhod (0* 
construction, or with a thin coat of cenumt mort ar grout.. < bum! 
in aeeessiblc location where there arc^ no dillit*ulti(*s In setting 
up and moving plant equipment. 

Cost of Ooncrkte Linings, foe N(>rma.l (conditions, Mxrnrsivi: of 
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The total cost given above does not include the cost of pre- 
paring the earth surfaces for tire lining, ihn- a. canal newly 
excavated to its approximate dimensions l)y scrapers or otlier- 
wise, the cost of final grading aiul trimming l,o bring tlie canal 
cross section to its true shape will be from 1.00 to I..") eeufs per 
square foot; for an old canal whicli requinw an average deplli 
of trimming and backfilling of 0 to 12 incluw to bring it to its 
true shape, the cost will be from 2 to 3 cents p(>r scpuire foot , and 
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for a canal which is to be enlarged before lining, the extra excava- 
tion will cost 50 to 75 cents per cubic yard. 

Strength and Durability — Resistance to High Velocities, to 
the Growth of Weeds and Burrowing Animals. — A clay puddle 
lining is not affected by the tramping of stock, it will not dete- 
riorate by the action of water, and will increase in efficiency 
unless disturbed by the growth of weeds or by the cleaning 
operations. It will not stop the burrowing animals and will 
not prevent the growth of weeds, as the velocity of the water 
must be small, usually less than 2 or 3 feet, to prevent the 
erosion or washing away of the lining. This will occur unless 
the clay puddle lining is protected with a layer of gravel or 
other material not so easily eroded but which in many cases 
would be too costly. 

An oil lining being flexible will not be cracked by the tramp- 
ing of cattle or by contraction due to lower temperatures. It 
is not a permanent lining; its efficiency seems to decrease with 
time, probably because of the effect of the water and the evapora- 
tion of the more volatile constituents of the oil. It has suf- 
ficient tenacity to resist wave action well and it will probably 
stand safely velocities of at least 5 feet per second. It will not 
stop burrowing animals and the experience obtained on the 
few canals lined with oil in California, where the velocities of 
flow were low, indicate that while it will largely prevent the growth 
of vegetation for from two to four seasons, after this time it has 
little effect. The use of higher velocities, which this lining will 
stand, will greatly assist in preventing vegetation and should 
give more favorable results. 

Concrete linings will vary in strength and durability, de- 
pending on the thickness, quality of material and workmanship, 
and the climatic and field conditions. Thin linings, not over 
1 or inches thick, used not only in Southern California but 
on a few canals in Washington and Oregon, where the minimum 
winter temperatures are as low as 10° to 20° Fahrenheit below 
zero, have given quite satisfactory results. The durability of 
such thin linings is well illustrated by the results obtained on 
the Gage Canal, near Riverside, California. This catial has 
been lined with a ^:^-inch lining of cement mortar for almost 
its entire length of 20 miles. After running water in the canal 
for the first 10 years, the last 4 years of which the water was 
run continuously, giving no opportunity for repairs, the total 
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cost to repair thoroughly all sections ruptured during these 
4 years was less than of 1 per cent, of the original cost. 
Where the winter temperatures are below freezing and the 
soil behind the lining not well drained, there is the danger of 
soil heaving, which would cause concrete linings to crack; but 
usually a canal which must be lined is located where the water 
drains too readily from the soil. Where storm water or drain- 
age water is liable to collect behind the lining, it may increase 
the pressure on the back of the lining sufficiently to push the 
lining of the side slopes in. This has occurred on side hills 
where the rapid snow-melting due to a warm wind, or where a 
cloudburst, has produced a run-off toward the canal too large 
to be absorbed by the soil and to drain under the (auial before 
reaching it; for these conditions a system of intercepting surface 
drains will prevent this action to a large extent. A concrete 
hning will permit the use of high velocities, especially if the water 
does not carry much sand. It will stop burrowing animals and 
will prevent the growth of vegetation. 

CONCRETE LININGS 

The earliest use of concrete linings was in Southern California 
at about 1880, when the increasing value of water made it 
necessary to prevent the conveyance losses in earth canals. 
Since that time practically all canals in that part of (-alifornia 
have been lined with concrete and in some cases replaced with 
concrete pipes. These canals are all comparatively small, 
carrying usually less than 100 cubic feet per second. Until 
about 1902 the use of concrete linings for canals was practically 
limited to that region, but since then concrete-lined canals have 
been constructed on many of the projects of the United Hta-tes 
Reclamation Service and on a number of systems built by other 
agencies. There are now many miles of concrete-lined canals in 
California, Colorado, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Washington, and other states and in British Columbia. 
On some systems only short sections of canals, where seepage 
losses were excessive, have been lined; on other systems, such as 
the Umatilla project in Oregon, the Okanogan project in Wash- 
ington, the Kamloops Fruitland Irrigation Co. in British 
Columbia, entire canals several miles in length are lined with 
concrete. 
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Form of Cross Section and Thickness of Lining. — Unlined 
canals in earth are usually constructed comparatively broad and 
shallow, with side slopes varying according to the soil. For a 
concrete-lined canal it is more economical to use a cross section 
comparatively narrow and deep with fairly steep side slopes, 
approaching the section, giving maximum hydraulic radius. 
This reduces the amount of concrete and the amount of excava- 
tion, especially on side hills. The side slopes must not be much 
steeper than the slope on which the earth will naturally stand, 
or else the earth exerts a pressure on the sides which must be 
considered and the side lining designed as a sloping retaining 
wall. The top of the lining is carried up 6 inches ordinarily and 
12 inches for very large canals above the full supply water level. 
In some cases the top of the lining terminates in a horizontal 
extension about 6 inches wide and 2 to 4 inches thick to form a 
coping. 

Minimum Thickness. — When the lining is placed on the 
natural slope of the ground, it resists no earth pressure and it 
can be made very thin; the minimum thickness will then depend 
on practical considerations, such as cost, strength and durability. 
In southern California linings of cement mortar from to 1 
inch thick have been used with satisfactory results on many 
irrigation systems, and there are many canals where the lining 
is as thin as to } 2 inch thick; such thin linings have no con- 
siderable strength, but ordinarily in a well-drained soil, thoroughy 
settled, few cracks occur other than contraction cracks, which will 
occur also with thicker linings. In some cases there is sufficient 
space at the contraction joints for the water to work under the 
lining and if the soil is loose and fine it may wash out a small 
cavity or creep under the lining and produce settlement and 
cracking, which is not so liable to occur with thicker linings and 
in coarse well-drained vsoil. It can be largely prevented by con- 
structing the lining so as to distribute the contraction at con- 
struction joints close together; this divides the lining into panels 
or narrow stri])s extending across the canal and the contraction 
crack at each joint is very small, leaving very little space for the 
water to work through. In a few instances water-tight expansion 
or contraction joints of special design have been constructed. 
The rupture of thin linings can also be produced by gophers 
working behind the side walls so as to undermine them or by 
surface run-off or drainage water percolating into the soil back 
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of the lining and pushing the sloping side walls in. Whiles in 
some cases the available funds limit the choicn^ to a wry thin 
lining or no lining at all, it is very poor economy to put in a 
smaller thickness than 1 inch even for the inost^ hiv<>ra!)I<‘ ('ondi- 
tions. For thinner linings the cost of materials ((amnnit and 
gravel) will be less, but this produces only a coiiipara.t iv(dy small 
saving in the total (a)st, as the la-bor of prepa,ring tlu^ <!it(*h 
surfaces and the placing and finishing of the lining will 1)(‘ m^arly 
the same. Where the winter temperatures a,i-(‘ senauaN it- is 
essential that the soil be well drained to prevent- th<^ saturation 
of the soil in the winter, which would cause luaiving wluui tlie 
frost entered the ground. A canal whicli recpiinss lining usually 
is in soil which is well drained naturally but wlnu’e this is not the 
condition, artificial drains must be provided. With pcufecd- 
drainage there is apparently no reason why a (^a.nal lining should 
be made thicker where there is ground fna^^sing ilia,n wluua^ th(‘re 
is no frost; nevertheless it is doubtful that a. lining t hinmu* than 
13 ^^ inches would be satisfactory. On the ITmat-illa pnijeud. in 
eastern Oregon linings ^ inches thi(dc have givcm satisfactory 
results, with minimum temperatures of sevcu’al degiaans ladow zero 
Fahrenheit. At Kamloops, British (k)lumbia, (‘oiuaadi^ liningH 
3 inches thick have been through scweral wintta's, with mini- 
mum temperatures of 2(F Fahrenheiti below z^ero, a,nd vvitli tin' 
ground frozen to a depth of probably at least 2 foot, Flm mini- 
mum thickness which should be used for comu’eti' linings in 
favorable soil conditions may tlKU’cfore be ialvtm a( 1 imdi and 
preferably It'^ inches where the winter t(nnp(‘ra.tiur(\s art* not far 
below freezing, and 1)4 to preferably 2 inches for mon^ sev(*re 
winter temperatures. Where the funds available^ will not pro- 
hibit it, the greater strength, durability a, ml sahdy of a thi(dvm\ss 
of 3 inches will well justify the difference betweam its oosi and 
that of a thickness of 2 inches. 

Thickness when Sloping Side Walls Resist Earth Pressure* 
The above minimum thicknesses are for linings placcal on tlm floor 
of the canal and on side slopes sufficiently flat to prodtica^ no 
earth pressure. For a lining on a steeper slopc^ than tln^ natural 
slope of repose of the earth, the floor lining luaal md mack* 
thicker, but the side lining must be designed as a sloping nda ining 
wall to resist the earth thrust. The natural slopes of r(i)«)se will 
vary with the texture of the soil and its condition, wlicddua* wH or 
dry, and are about as follows: 
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Slope op Repose op Materials 


Material 

Angle of repose, 
degrees 

Slope 

Finn clay soils well drained . 

45 

1 to 1 

Clay loam or average sandy loam. . 

36-33 

IVs to l-lj-^ to 1 

Sandy or gravelly soils 

33-26 

Ui to 1-2 to 1 


The thicknesses of lining for different side slopes of lining and 
slope of repose of earth, are given in the table below. The 
values are obtained by computations, using Coulomb’s formulas: 
First . — For earth pressure with no surcharge P = 
sin^ 


sin^sin^ — <!>) 

Second . — For earth pressure with maximum surcharge P = 

' ^ sin^ B 

P = earth pressure per lineal foot ; w = weight of earth in pounds 


per cubic foot; h = vertical height of side lining; B == slope angle 
made between side wall and the horizontal; (j) = angle of repose 
of earth. The overturning moment is assumed to be equal to 


the earth pressure, P, multiplied by-; this is the common as- 
sumption for no surcharge and introduces an error on the side 
of safety for maximum surcharge. The overturning moment is 
balanced by the moment of the weight of the side lining. The 


Thickness op Concrete Lining and Corresponding Depths of Canals 
FOR Different Slopes op Lining and Slopes op Repose 


Side elope 
of canal 

Slope of 
repose of earth 

M aximum. depth of canal in feet 

For no surcharge and 
thickness of lining of 

For maximum surcharge 
and thickness of lining of 

1 inch 

2 in ches 

3 inches 

1 inch 

2 inches 

3 inches 

hi to 1 

1 to 1 

5.3 

10.6 

16.0 

1.6 

3.3 

5.0 

H to 1 

IVz to 1 

1.6 

3.2 

4.8 

0.6 

1.2 

1.8 

H to 1 

2 to 1 

1.0 

2.0 

3 0 

0.4 

0 8 

1.2 

3^2 to 1 

3 to 1 

0.5 

1 1 

1.6 

0.3 

0 6 

0.9 

1 to 1 

m to 1 

15.8 

31.6 

47.4 

4 8 

9.7 

14.5 

1 to 1 

2 to 1 

3.8 

7.7 

11.5 

1 9 

3 8 

5.7 

1 to 1 

3 to 1 

1.9 

3 8 

5.7 

0.8 

1.7 

2.5 

Ihi to 1 

2 to 1 

37.0 

74.0 

111 0 

11 3 

22 6 

34 0 

IM to 1 

3 to 1 

6.2 

12 4 

18.6 

2 5 

5 1 

7.6 
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weipjhi of a oiibic foot, of oart.h is taken as 100 poniuts and t hat of 
eoncroie as 150 pounds. The ix'sults obtained nniy in* e<)nsid(‘r(‘(! 
as useful for praeiical applie.ation only vvitliin nuusonabh^ limits. 

Contraction and Expansion. — Construction Joints and Ex- 
pansion Joints. — (k)niraction erac^ks result, from tlu* c‘X(*essive 
tensile stress produced in tlu^ conend.e by t.lu‘- contraction due to 
lowering in temperature and to the pnxu'ss of liar<l(‘ning;. The 
last cause is the most import.ant., but (‘ven a {‘oinpnrat ivel>' small 
decrease in temperature is sullieient to produce' a gre'ait'r temsilc 
stress than the concrete can resist. A dc'cnaisc' of 10“ h'ah- 
renheit will produce, in a coucred.e of 3,d(H),000 pounds modu- 
lus of elast.ieaty, a tensile vstress of about. ISO pounds pt'r sepiare 
inch, which is about it.s ultimat.c' st.nmgth wlu'u thormighly 
hardened. Cracks due to this eauise'. atom' would llu'refore 
o(5eur unless the concrete lining was built. a,t a. teaupe'rat ure very 
nearly eepial to i.he lowest to which it. may Ix' ('Xposc'd; this is 
often not ])ra(‘l.i(‘.able, but wlua'c; it earn b(^ done' it will (ha'rc'ase 
the size of tlu^ (*.racks. Tln^ cont raction diu' to tlu' process of 
hardening in air is of considerables niagnitanh'. hlxpe'rimemts 
have shown that for the first day e)r two a. veay slight (‘xpausiem 
takes plac.e; this is fe>lle)W(Ml by (a>ntra,ction, fhe^ e'xtemt of whie-h 
varies with the amount e)r eeunent. in the' mixltinu for instamaa 
a neat exmient (‘e)ntraets abe)ut b time's as niuedi as a 1:3 meudar 
ea* a 1 :2 :4 conered-e. The ext.ent. of ea>iitra.ct.ie)n for a I :2 : 1 e'on* 
Crete is about eapia.! to that. prexhuH'.d by a. lowe'ring in teunpeM’a- 
turn of about 125° Tahre'uheit. Duei te) the' e'ombine'el aediou 
of temperature cout.raet.ion aiiel shrinkage in luirdemiug, if a 
(X)ncrete lining is e*,e)nstr\iet<Kl at a te^mpeaxiturc' efi' 7tC bahnm* 
licit, the total eeintrae'-tiein obtained at a minimum t(*ntp(u*at urc 
of — 10 ° Fahrenheit wendd be (Hpiivtdemt te) that- ejldaineal for a 
decrease of 205° Fahrenheit or abe)ut. L5 iiudu's in 100 bad. Odd- 
would only be obtained for the' severer conditions givem abena* 
and for a coue*.rete the)r()Ughly dry. On tlu' e)tli(‘r hamb th«‘ t'\ 
periments show that when the ea)n(*r(d.<‘ he'e‘onu'S wc! by absorb 
ing moisture, it will expa,nel and the e'xpa-nsiou will be' aboul 
equal to the contraetie)!! resulting from the' proex'ss of hurde'uing 
in air; on drying again it contraeds to Us original (‘e)nditioii and 
will bo sul)jee*.t to expansion and exintrae'tiou act‘e)rding to whe't her 
it is wet or dry. ‘ The (‘.oncrete lining wlu'n tlu' e*anal e‘arrie-< 
water will, on becoming wet, be in the expandeal comlilienu but 
the contraction cracks will open if the' iempe'rature' ejf the' lining 
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lit the time it carries water is below that at which it was con- 
sti noted j on the other hand if the temperature of the water or 
canal lining is above that at the time of construction the cracks 
will be (dosed. ^ Observations of concrete linings, concrete flumes, 
and concrete pipes show this to be true; when these are empty and 
the coiKU'otc dry, the cracks will open, and when water is turned 
in, tlic cracks become smaller and the leakage gradually dimin- 
ishes. When the water is sufficiently warm to raise the concrete 
t.o a temperature higher than that at which it was constructed 
the cracks will be closed. 

Due to the above described actions, contraction cracks will 
occur, but the contraction must overcome the frictional resistance 
on the plane of contact between the earth’s surface and the back of 
the lining. This frictional resistance will be least when the 
canal is empty, and when the plane of contact is a smooth 
surface. It is proportional to the coefficient of friction, multi- 
plied by the sum of the weight of the concrete lining and the 
normal water pressure on the lining. While it is too small to 
prevent cracking, it controls the interval or spacing between 
(‘-racds:s. This interval will be equal to twice the length of lining 
t.hat will give a frictional resistance equal to the tensile strength 
of the cross-sectional area of concrete. Applying this theory to a 
concrete-lined canal carrying a depth of water of 4 feet, assuming 
a (ioefficieut of friction of 1, a tensile strength in the concrete of 
I r>() pounds per square inch, the distance between cracks would 
he 40 feet for a lining 3 inches thick, or 13 feet for aiming 1 inch 
t4ii(dc. If the concrete was constructed at a temperature of 80"^ 
h'ahrcnheit and the temperature of the lining when it carries 
water is 50*^, then the contraction cracks would be about 
inches wide for a distance between cracks of 40 feet. When the 
lining Is dry and in cold weather, the cracks would be much 
larger, as stated above. Careful observations of concrete lining 
show that) these actions are actually obtained to some extent in 
practice. 

ConstrucMon Joints . — Construction Joints at regular intervals 
ur(^ desirable to prevent irregular cracks in the lining. The 
distance between joints must be made no greater than that 
deduced from the above theoretical considerations, but with 
intervals too large the width of contraction cracks may be 
great.er than desirable. Where the climatic conditions make it 
f(‘,asil)l (3 to construct the lining at a temperature lower than 
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that which it will have when carryini^ ilu* crcck.^ w<tulil 

be dosed when in use. h'or ordinary c(yndi(ions a small disiaiav 
between joints is desirable. In practi<a‘ ilu* lining is ctniviruchd 
in short sections or strips transv(‘rsal t.o th(‘ leu|i;th of tluMaiaal. 
The width of these strips usually ra.n^’(‘ fr<ym about 4 frtu tf> !{> 
feet, and widths of 8 to 12 (ivi for liuin|i;s 2 to 8 inrht*< fliirk 
are most commonly used. Th(\se const rmdioii jtnnts occur ai 
the edges of ituyse taaiusv(U'sa] s(-rips or pamals !iud arc foriacil 
by either preventing the adln^sion Ix^twcam juljacent .-trip* nr 
by making the joints sufficitad-ly w(adv that tln^ lining will 
at the joints. 

(U))hlmcM()n and Fjxpamioa Joints, -Tlu^ great majt»rif> uf 
concrete linings any built without spinaal contraction ei ex- 
pansion joints; and the results obtained as wdl as the explmia- 
tion and theories presented abov(‘ show thud for ordinary cnmlb 
tions, there is very litlhy ne(H‘ssity for spc'cial forms of joint o dr- 
signed to prevent entindy th(‘ s(H^pag(‘ whiidi may oerntr t'lofa 
ordinary contraction joints pla<*e<i not fart Inn* apart than H 
to 12 feet. Where the (yontiauddon joints ar<‘ farther apart 
than this and the temperatun^ (‘.omlitlons during eoiU'l ructien 
and when in use eonducivc to seveny (yout raclion, then it nja> In* 
desirable to provide spetdal types of (yoniiaud ion jtdntN to pre- 
vent leakage which might prodmay a hwnk where the Iming b 
undermined by gophers. Unusual conditions whicdi may 
justify the added expense of spt'cial jtyints were edPained in 
short sections of a concrete lined ca,nal in tin* dry bell of Bnfidi 
C/oluml)ia. Although the comyretc lining was p!aei»d on a 
canal entirely in cut, at a f(yw special points tut the canal, a 
settlement in the floor of sevcyral iiuduxs ocettrred after tiie 
concrete-lined <yanal liad carried wattyr for (amsitleralde liiiic, 
this settlement o(ycurr(y<l wluyrcy a newv (yanal was excaxuited ia 
fan-shaped deposits at the mouth of a canyon. It is probable 
that these deposits wer<y formed of material (‘arried ilown the 
canyon during unusual run-off comlitions or by* i’hmd burst*" and 
had never received suffieieut water to settky them in a permaiiciif 
condition, and that the small kyakagty flu’ough tin* joints of the 
lining was suflicient to gradtially wa,sh down the fiiu^r particles 
of surface soil in the coarser sand and graved ladfav. Idm settle* 
ment may, however, have been duty to sonx^ other caiuse or fe 
leakage through the lining itself. Wlxyny hmsibhy it is desirable 
to thoroughly settle the soil by running water in tim cuiiul ptior 
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to lining it; this is especially necessary where the canal is in 

mi. 

On the Naches power canal, near Naches, Washington, of 
the Pacific Power and Light Co., the contraction joints were 
formed across the canal every 8 feet. These joints (Fig. 20) 
were made by separating the adjacent sections of lining by a 
bevelled piece of timber 2 inches wide at the top, wide at the 
bottom and 4 inches high. The wooden piece was removed and 
the groove filled, as shown. On the main canal of the Patterson 
Project and that of the East Contra Costa irrigation project in 



Contraction Joint 
East Oontra Costa Irrlg.Pro3. 
Calif. 



Contraction Joint 
Naclies Power Oanal 
Wash. 


i< — i"- — >1. 



Contraction Joint 
Davis and Weber Oanal 
Utah 


Fto. 20. — Ooritractioii joints for concrete canal linings. 


California; contraction joints of the same type were made trans- 
versally at intervals of 12 feet and longitudinally at the toe of 
the side slopes (Fig. 20). On a section of canal of the Davis and 
Weber Canal Co., in Utah, the contraction joints were formed by 
building one edge of the lining on top of a projection or offset 
formed by the extension of the adjacent edge, as shown in the 
sketch (Fig. 20). The same type was tried for the Kern Biver 
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Power Co.'s canal in California, but was abandoned because it 
was found that the part extending under the lining broke off 
along the line A ; which is a line of weakness, since this part is 
anchored in the earth, so that the contraction in the lining pro- 
duces tension at A, However, on the Davis and Weber Canal 
satisfactory results were obtained probably because the joints 
were spaced closer. 

Methods of Construction of Concrete Linings. — The details 
of construction vary with the ideas and judgment of the engi- 
neers in charge. There are two general methods. The first 
method of construction requires forms behind which the con- 
crete for the side slopes is placed. The second method re- 
quires no forms, the concrete being spread on the bottom and 
side slopes much in the same manner as for sidewalk work. 
The first method is best adapted to linings not less than 2 inches 
thick and to side slopes steeper than 1 horizontal to 1 vertical, 
such as can be used to advantage on side-hill canals. With 
flatter side slopes it is difldcult to keep the forms from rising up. 
Careful trimming of the earth surfaces is required; this is best 
obtained by excavating the canal sufficiently large to receive a 
set of forms larger than the concrete forms, by the thickness of 
the lining and by backfilling against these earth forms, with 
moist or wet earth. The method is therefore well adapted to a 
canal roughly excavated. The second method is best adapted 
to side slopes not steeper than 1 to 1, and preferably or 
to 1, as a comparatively wet concrete mixture has a tendency to 
slough down on steeper slopes. 

Construction of Concrete Linings by Means of Forms (Fig. 
21, PL VIII). — This method has been used in Biitish Columbia 
by the Fruitlands Irrigation and Power Co., near Kamloops, 
by the Kelowna Irrigation Co. and the South Kelowna Irrigation 
Co., and on a number of canals in southern California. It is 
well adapted to canals less than 8 or 10 feet wide at the top. 
The method is as follows: 

For a new canal the excavation is made about 6 inches larger 
on each side than the finished earth section when ready to 
receive the lining. For an old earth canal all vegetable matter 
is removed and if necessary more material taken out in the 
same manner as for a new canal. In each case the bottom is 
brought carefully to grade. To shape the canal ready for the 
lining, the means used on the canals of the Fruitlands Irrigation 
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■Finislicd earth canal, ready for concrete lining. Kamloops Fruitlaiids 
Irrigation & Power Oo., B. C. 


(.Facing page 156) 
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system near Kamloops, Trere wooden forms 6 feet long (Fig. 
21). The form is a trapezoidal trough with no bottom; the 
sides are tongue and groowc or shiplap hoards nailed to frames 
made of 2 inch X 4-iiieh scantlings cross braced for rigidity. 
These forms are placed in position in the excayated section, 
then earth is thrown in between the form and the earth bank 
and well piuldlcMl with plenty of water, pumped for this purpose 



This was found much boi/tor and more economical in labor than 
tamping the earth. Even when using a very wet mud the 
ground drains sufficiently to allow the removal of the forms in 
less than 12 hours. This leaves a very smooth ditch with moist 
banks ready to receive the concrete lining. 

To place the concrete, forms similar to the earth forms are 
used. This concrete form is smaller than the earth form by the 
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tlii{‘kiu‘ss of lh(‘ liiiitii*: nml iault >o u'- uivi* a ihtrkm^.ss 

of (*on(*r(M-(‘ :U (ho oornt*rs wIhm'o tin* :jiMl 
llu' {*oiu*r(‘{(‘ work follows shortly aftii* f lio oai i li fono^ ai a laluii 
off wh(‘n (ho hanks an* still moist. Tlio rinMovo* forms aiv 
plaxaal in position in tho tinislaal oarfh thi^ h. hut in.Ooail uf 
plju*in^»; (hoin conlimiotisly as tho oarth torio', oitly ovt*ry 
altornat.o form is ptil in plao<*; Ihon tho oonon to. wlm’h i.- mixtni 
W(‘i., is ph'Kasl ta'lwiam tlu^ form ami tin* oaifh, aio! i-. uoll i-lirroil 
or (Uit. with thin bars. prott^ot iho lauih lop** \\!ion pouring' 
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siraTlo. To do this it is nooos^<ar\ to hlork iho fornr. :i iarhi.s 
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tho form will nssi on (In* two adjaoml oofoploU'd '-oninuis, tho 
forms shoidd lx* a Httio longtu' than foot - 1 ho toui.o|| of a sooiinn , 
pr(‘.f(‘nd)ly iy had- d in(*ln*s. Aftor Iho loUiioa! of iln* lormv iho 
oon(a*(*t(^ must ho pr(*v<miod from ilr^iuj,'! out i|iiiolv!> ami pnd- 
orahly kc'pt moist for sovmatl da)’^', ’riti- ho done !ty 

t)rotooting it witli hurlup kt*pl wot h> spiinkhng or In lottim^ 
wator in tlu^ (aimplottal siadion as sotm as pof sihlo aftor I In* oon- 
croiohas hardoiual hut ind hoforoas it ma>' h aoh oui tho ooniont. 
Tho oonstnndaon of tin* lining in altoiimlo sorinms niukos tlio 
joinis tho \mikvHi phna^s in tho lining ami tho lamtraof ion taaioks 
will ocour ad tln*Hc* joints. 'To sopaialo fho >**o!ioiis imao ilis- 
iinotly tlu* (alg<*H of tin* wadions may ho paiufid ^uf!i <41 nr a 
strip or iarrod paptT may ho plaiast h<d^\omi tho <'dgom this, 
howovtu’, is not maawary. 

lh<‘. propm* handling ol the* forms, ospiadally on rough siih’diill 
work will nmtorially idTemt tin* oost, Ulnm tho lining siartoil 
from tho upp(*r <‘ml of a onnal and iho w<trk p'rogre^ssoH 
stjcani, probably the* most 4‘tamtmiioa! nnuiinT to plaoo the* 
forms in position fe»r a h*ngth of oanal whitdi ran ho iinod in 1 
day and h<*gin tin* eaim'rede* work ai tho ehnvnstnaiiii mid and 
extend it upst-r(*ain. ddn* <amoredo at f||i» <lonnsf roam e^iid 
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hardens first and this allows the removal of the downstream forms 
which are earned downstream in the ditch and placed in position 
at a distance from their previous position equal to the length of 
canal lined in one setting of the forms. This procedure allows 
continuous work and does away with the necessity for carrying 
thefoinis out of the ditch along what may be asteep rocky hillside. 

The method used by the Kelowna Irrigation Co. differed 
fi oni the above method in that no separate earth forms were used. 
The concr(it(^ forms were placed in position in the excavated ditch 
and galvanized iron metal plates were put outside of the concrete 
form and held away from it by pieces of timber of the thickness 
of the lining. The earth backfilling was placed against these 
plates and the concrete was poured in between the plates and the 
concrete forms, ihc plates and pieces of timber were pulled out 
as fast as the concrete was poured in. 

Construction of Concrete Linings without Forms.— This method 
is used for side slopes of 1 to 1 or flatter and is in most cases 
l)etter adapted to the lining of large irrigation canals than the 
met, hod of construction with forms. It is the method most 
extensively used. It consists shaping and grading the earth 
canal i,o the desired cross section and in applying the concrete on 
the trued surfaces. 

Preparation of Earth Canal (Fig. 22, Plate IX, Fig. C, D and 
Plate X). — A new canal is excavated to its approximate cross 
stHdion by the ordinary means of excavation. An old canal must 
1)(‘ brought to the approximate dimensions by excavation where 
i.oo small and by backfilling where too large, and may be im- 
proved by a change in alignment. In all cases the canal must be 
thoroughly scddlcKl bed’ore lining. To prepare the earth surfaces 
for the lining, grade stakc^s are set along the bottom on the toe 
of the side slopes and on the line of the .top edge of the slopes. 
These grade stakes are usually placed 16 to 20 feet apart on 
tangents and 8 to 10 feet on curves, and set in position by 
luc^asurenumts from one line of stakes driven to grade on the 
(‘enter liiu", of the canal or from a line of stakes along the top 
hank of tlie (ainal. The measurements are taken usually by 
nuams of frames or templets having the required cross section of 
the trimmed ditch, and brought level by means of a plumb bob or 
carpent.er’s level. For very large canals each line of stake may 
I){^ s(d, by transit and level. When the grade stakes are set, the 
surface is carefully graded with pick and shovel an(i hollow places 
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well tamped or puddled, (lhalk lincH stn'tch(‘(l Kracli* 

stakes, templets or slope levels and straight, (■dg(‘K will help to 
give true surfaces. On the (lago (uinal in t alitorniii thi* Uottoiii 
grade stakes were set, by measurements from a line of stakes 
driven along the top of one of the hanks, and 1 fool hori- 
zontally from the top edge of the lining; the bottom was brought 
to grade and to trim the side slopes, iron strips, 1 inch wide and 
inch thick, were driven edgewise, 3 feet apart, aero.s.s the slop- 
ing sides, with the lower ends placed in line liy means of a line 
stretched between the bottom grade st,akes and givtm the proper 
slope by a slope level consisting of a wooden rod on which a level 
bubble is placed on an angle, so that the bubhh* eomes to tin* 




AHiiimaV© Mothotl of Trlwmlng 

Fhi. 22. 


center when the bars are on the desired hIoih*. 'riiese iron bars 
are guides for a sharp iron straight edge, with whieli the ir- 
regularities are shaved off. The method ust'd suceessfully by 
the Yolo Water and Power Co. in California for larger cuutals was 
essentially the same, using guide strips pla<‘ed uj» and down the 
slopes, spaced about 8 feet apart, and a cut ting or shaving st might 
edge. 

The placing of the concrete follows the trinuninK as soon as 
possible, and if the earth’s surfactw are dry they slumh! he 
thoroughly moistened by sprinkling. The conend** lining is 
built in sections or strips extending the canid, formed 

by placing studding or pieces of timber of the dfvired thicktiess 
across the canal. The side slopes are usually built first, in panels 
to insure distinct construction joints along tlie edges, niel tlie 
bottom lining is applied afterward. The eoncrete mixture in 
spread between these studdings, raked to about a uniform 
thickness, tamped and made smooth by meums of a straight edge 
resting on the guide timbers. The surfaiw thus obtaimnl will 


Plate IX 










Fi(i. A. — Phuuiig coiuiretc Hiiing. Naches Power Canal, Wash. 





Fiu. B.— Completed concrete lining. Naches Power Canal, Wash. 

{Following plate IX ) 












D.-Concrete-lined canal. Xolo Water a«d Power Co., IrriKuUun S>>te.a 
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be comparatively smooth if the concrete mixture is applied in 
a fairly wet condition. Otherwise a finish coat is often applied; 
this consists of a cement mortar paste or grout of 1 part of cement 
to 2 or parts of sand, put on the fresh concrete to insure a 
good bond. It is spread evenly and made smooth with hand 
trowels or wooden floats. The thickness of the finish coat may 
be as much as j'i inch, as on the Ridenbaugh Canal in Idaho 
but is usually applied as a grout only thick enough to give a 
smooth surface and fill the surface pores. On the main canal of 
the Boise Irrigation project the lining was divided into rectangles 
by longitudinal construction joints, halfway down the side slopes 
and also in the floor and transverse joints across the canal. 
The longitudinal joints are of questionable value and should 
preferably be omitted. 

Drainage and Effect of Frost. — A canal is usually lined to 
prevent seepage losses and is therefore naturally well drained, 
but a canal may be lined for some other reason than excessive 
seepage loss, or it may be so located that run-off water from 
higher adjacent land may drain toward it and fill the ground 
next to the lining with moisture faster than it will drain out. 
The accumulation of water in the soil surrounding the canal 
will produce an added pressure on the side walls of the canal and 
in regions pf low winter temperatures will be specially harmful 
in causing heaving of the soil, which will not be resisted even by 
thicker linings than those recommended. Where artificial 
drainage is necessary it is provided by the construction of 
drains, under the floor of the canal; it will usually consist of a 
4 to 6-inch tile placed in a trench 1,2 inches deep, parallel with 
and under the uphill edge of the floor, covered preferably with 
loose rock or gravel and connected to cross drains every 400 or 
600 feet, through which the water collected is discharged. 
The tile may be omitted and the drain trench filled entirely 
with rock or gravel. Where the canal is located on a side hill 
and where the surface run-off due to rapid snow melting or 
heavy rains will not drain into natural drainage channels, but 
flow toward the canal, it is usually necessary to construct 
intercepting drain ditches along the side hill, parallel with the 
canal a short distance above the uphill edge of the canal, to 
collect the surface run-off water which is either carried over 
the uphill side lining into the canal or preferably under the canal 
through a culvert or across the canal in a flume. 
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Examples and Cost of Concrete Linings. -In follnwinfi 
tables are assembled the dimensions and cost ii(Mns of typif*a! 
concrete linings: 


Dimension of Concuietk-liniod <t\NAcs 


Caiw 1 


ijen^th 
ill foot 


Bottom I 
width, I 


I>of>lh, 

fcM't 


Suh* 

.‘■lopOH 


I 'riiiok 

(JUVS.S of 
' hump, 
i nrhi’M 


I ,50* r 
hot w o* o 

Oi »ii 
flMti 

foot 


1 Little Valley Ditch, Hemet, Cal 


2 

1 5 

I in 1 

to 1 


2 Gage Canal — Riverside, Cal 

100, ()()() 

5 to 10 

3 5 

1 to 1 



3 ilifLine, Umatilla project. Ore.. 

4. Lateral, Orland project, Cal. . . 

5. High Line Canal, Orland pro- 
ject, Cal. .... 

6. Moore Canal, Yolo Water & 

12,409 

4 

(5 

1 1 

•1.0 

3 0 

5 0 

Ml to 
M‘> to 

Mf to 1 

I I'-.» 

1 : h 2 

1 2 


Power Co , Cal 

7. Main Canal, Burbank Irrig. 

(5,400 

11 

3^2 

M 1 to 1 

1 2t(.2»2 

12 

Co , Wash 

8 Lateral, Anaheim Union Water 

8,250 

<> 

I 

3 0 

Mp to 1 

2‘ii 


Co., Cal 

9 Main Canal, Anaheim Union 

4,070 

j 

1 


to ! 

2 

M. 

Water Co., Cal. 

10. Main Canal, Pruitland Irrig. 

1,000 

(1 

3.0 

*2 to 1 

•3 1 o, '{'.•/ 

M* 

Co , British Columbia . 

11. Mam Canal, Kelowna Irrig 

12,000 

4 

311* 

; '•.* to 1 

1 

3 

S 

Co , British Columbia . 

2,400 

3 

2i*» 

i to I 


H 

12. Ridenbaugh Canal, Idaho. . . 
13 Main Canal, Boise project. 

7,882 

JO 

O' 2 

!Ma> to I 

1 

1 

1 ( 

Idaho . 

30,700 

40 

0.0 

lO- (<» I 

i 

m; 


Cost op Conorktk-unkd Canai,s 

The canals of the Anaheim Union Wilier (V». of the Fnufhtn.i 
Irrigation Co. and the Kelowna Irrigation Co. wen* lim'd u ifh 
forms; the others were lined without forins by spreiidinn; the 
concrete on the prepared earth surfaces The liigh cost on the 
Ridenbaugh Canal was partly due to the large amount, of (‘art h- 

""'‘’dx’ f‘»i' 

mg to the high cost of cement and gravid (eeiiK'nt, $3.00 a 
rre , gra,yel $1.75 a yard), to the grciit care usial in ofitaining 

thieV ^ application of ii top eoiif t ^ ineh 

thick of cement mortar (1 part of cement to 2} of siind) to fh.* 

neeessi y 0 protecting the concrete from freezing (70 eents :i 
form oMoiktTbT providing a very imu.siud 

inchi d'een in the r Pms, coated with asphalt emheihh'.i 2 
deep m the hning, placed 12 inches apart and cxt.emlinK <i 
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inches into the ends of ench section. These pins wem prohahly 
intended to prevent displaeeinent of the stripn. Tlu^ Idgh cost 
on the canal of the Kelowna Irrigation (’o. in Brilish (’olninhia 
was due to the canal being loc^aied along a rocky si(l(‘ hill not 
easily accessible, to the addcul cost of a rock <lrain und(*r tlit^ th)or 
of the canal, and to high prices of c(nnent atul labor, (knneni 
was $3.20 to $4.10 a barrel, common labor $2.75, skille<l lalior 
$3.50 to $5.00. The lining was constructed with forins, the 
handling of which on steep sid(^ hills incrcasc‘<l the labor cost 
considerably. The canal of the Fruitlands Irriga-iion (‘o., nls{> 
in British Columbia, is on a side hill and the lining was con- 
structed with forms without a rock drain but» under inon" favra- 
able conditions than the Kelowna (hmal. The (aKst of vinnmi 
was $3.40 a barrel, common labor $2.50 to $2.75 a day. I'hc 
total cost does not include plant charge an<l supiU'viHing. On 
the other canals listed in the tables the cost of cement rangen 
from $2.00 to $2.50 per barrel, delivered on the graved StK75 
to $1.50 per cubic yard; the wages of (*ommon labor an^ alanit 
$2.50 to $2.75 a 10-hour day, except for the Anaheim ( hmaln, 
which were lined when labor was cheaper ($1.75 tt) $2.00) jun! 
for the projects of the Reclamation Service (Umatilla, Orland 
and Boise projects), where th(^ wages are $2.50 for an 8*hmir 
day. 

Economy of Concrete Linings. — Th(>! increasing value* of waten' 
has caused a growing use of conoixd.e liiunigH; in most eases the 
water saved and the other advant.age^s gaiiunl fre^m a eoncrele 
lining well justify the cost, but in a few cnises <amereh»4incd canah 
have been constructed indiscriminahdy, whc*rc tin* t>cm4fH 
derived do not justify them. On tlu^ other hand, there are 
many canals where concrete linmgs wonld produce beiudits far in 
excess of the cost. The problem re.solvc*s itstdf into a c'cnuparisoii 
between the cost and the benefits derivcHl. The most import ant 
factors to consider arc (1) first cost of construed ion; (2) value of 
waterless; (3) cost of operatkm and inaintenancee, (4) damages 
due to waterlogging and rise of alkali. 

When a now canal is to b('. constru(d(Kl, as the (extent and value 
of water loss by seepage can only estimated, the <di(uce be- 
tween an unlined canal and a concrete-limKl canal will deiamd 
largely on the first cost of construction. When the* fall available 
is sufficient, a concrete-lined canal can be givcm a steeper grade 
than an unlined canal, which could not resist the result ing high 
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velocity. The steep grade and the smoother concrete surfaces 
will give a high velocity with a corresponding smaller cross sec- 
tion ; and as steeper side slopes can be used, the volume of exca- 
vation will be much smaller than for an unlined canal. This 
difference will be greatest on side-hill work and will reduce the 
cost of excavation sufhciently to balance at least part of the cost 
of lining and in hard material, excavated at a high unit cost, the 
concrete-lined canal may cost less than an unlined canal. Where 
there is not sufficient fall available to give the lined canal a steep 
grade, the comparison will not be as favorable; but even then the 
cross section of the lined canal will be smaller than that of an un- 
lined canal on the same grade. In comparing the difference in 
cost, the smaller width of right-of-way and the smaller cost of 
structures on a concrete-lined canal should be considered. 
E. G. Hopson states that on the lateral system of the Orland 
project, in California, which includes 54 miles of ditches, cover- 
ing 14,000 acres free from topographic irregularities, 28 per cent, of 
the total cost represents the cost of checks, drops and turnouts, 
which could be very much decreased if the system was entirely 
lined with concrete. Other benefits are the decreased cost of 
maintenance and operation and the greater safety; there are no 
weeds to contend with, the danger of breaks and resulting 
damages are largely prevented and consequently the cost of 
patrolling is nearly eliminated. To these benefits must be added 
the value of water saved and the prevention of waterlogging of 
the land below leaky ditches, which, however, cannot be closely 
estimated before the canal is in operation. 

With existing canals the problem may be to prevent the see- 
page losses or to increase the carrying capacity by either enlarg- 
ing the canal or by lining it with concrete. The extent of the 
seepage losses can be obtained by measurements, the damages 
done to adjacent land below and the cost of maintenance of the 
canal are fairly well known and will furnish sufficient data to 
estimate what can reasonably be spent in concrete lining. When 
the capacity of the canal must be increased, the choice is be- 
tween making larger unlined canal or to use a lined canal of 
smaller cross section which will have a higher velocity because 
of the smoothness of the sides and bed. There are many cases 
where the value of the water loss alone will justify the improve- 
ment of the canals by lining. This is obtained when the value 
of the waterToss will be equal to or larger than the depreciation 



i6() of \vai\fh 

and intoresi on the capital iiiv(^st(Ml. As an illusf ral i<un if a 
canal carrying* 50 cubic feet p'cr scennd Ihrnughoul the irripiliuit 
season of 4 mouths or 120 days, losers 5 pin* cctit. ptu’ mile, which 
is not oxcossivo, this loss is (apnil to a c.oidinuous iimv of 1.5 
cubic feet per second or 3 a(*r(^-IV('t p<a' dn.y, \vhi<*h givt\s a total 
of 350 acu'c-foet whose vahu^ at $1.50 n,n JK're-bM?! is $540. .For 
this ease we would be justifual in sp<uuling per mile a. capifal. 
the interest of which j)lus (h^prcciation is (apial to $.540. If 
we assume interest and deprecia4'ion ah 10 per <’ent., tin* capifal 
is $5,400. For an assumed V(4ocit.y of 4 IVet, per s(‘com! and 
the following dimensions: bottom width 2 had, side slopes P 
to 1, depth with 5 indues freeboanl 2.75 had. the perinader is 
about 12 feet and the cost of a 2-in{4i comu’ch* lining w<mld net 
be ordinarily more than 5 cents a scpian^ foot or $3, KOI) per tnile. 
The following general formulas give the (*ost of (‘onendf* lining 
justifiable for different conditions, and ilu^ rate of seepage for 
which linings of different costs <aui b(^ us<h1 (a*omuni<‘ully : 

(1 _ 25,4 //a* 

25.4f/> ' ■ Qnl 

C == cost of lining per s(iuar<^ foot in cents, wiiich will \*ar\ 
with the thic.kness. 

S = rate of loss by seepage in })cr c(mt. of flow per mile. 

Q = flow in canal in cubic find', pta* s(a*ond. 

V = value of I acre-foot of wat-er, in dollars. 
d == number of 24-hour days during whi(4i (*ana! is operatfuL 
p = length of perimeter to be limul in had. 
i = rate of interest, repairs, depreciation. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF CONCRETE LININC^S 

^ Partial Linings -Outer Slope Lining for Canals on Side Hills. 
The lining of n canal UHiially iiicludcH Uk' lining (»f tin* flnnr jumI 
of the two side slopes. There are <‘onditi<ins, howovt’r. whieh 
do not justify or necessitate the lining of lln* (■iiliri* canal st e- 
tion. For instance a canal located on side hills may nniune 
a downhill bank in fill, and tlic juati'rial availabli* fitr ibs rcui- 
struction may be disintcgratcul rock, hrokmi rock, rocky Hi»il. or 
other unsuitable material nxeavuled from ihe siiie hill whi' h 
will give a dangerous bank liabhi to cause much trouble. 'Fl.e 
fioor and uphill slope may be solid rock or firm nmteriiil, fairly 
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water-tight, requiring no lining; in which case the concrete lin- 
ing will be confined to the outside slope and may be either a 
thin lining or a thicker, sloping, retaining wall, depending on 
the material and the slope. 

On a dangerous section of the New York Canal of the Boise 
project in Idaho, where the floor and side slope on uphill side 
required no lining, the outer slope only was lined with concrete 
4 inches thick, and the lining was extended below the canal 
bottom a foot or more to form a cut-off wall. On another 
section the outer slope and the adjacent outer 12 feet of floor 
were lined, and a cut-off wall 2 feet deep was formed at the 
edge of the floor. In these sections the depth of canal up to 
the top of lining was 11.0 feet and the bottom width 40 feet. 

On the main diversion canal of the Turlock Irrigation System 
in California, the outer slopes of some sections were lined with 
a sloping retaining wall (PI. XI, Fig. A). The wall has a slope 
of 3 feet 6 inches for a depth of canal of 9 feet; it is 8 inches 
thick at the top and 18 inches thick at the bottom, and extends 
below the floor into a slate rock about 9 inches. Similar con- 
si.ruction has been used on sections of the diversion canal of the 
B(^ar River Canal System in Utah. 

Semicircular Concrete Lining — ^Umatilla Project, Oregon. — 
On the Umatilla project, Oregon, 2,148 feet of the main canal 
were lined in August, 1907. The lined section is in rock on a 
side hill. The cross section is semicircular, 9.8 feet in diameter 
with the lining extending 1 foot above the horizontal diameter 
or high water line. The lining is 6 inches thick up to the water 
lino and 12 inches thick above this. The lower part of the 
lining was constructed by placing templets or semicircular 
guides in position in the excavated canal and spreading the 
(K)ncroiie in each alternate space formed by the templets (Plate 
XI, Pig. B). The concrete was given the proper shape and made 
smooth, then the templets were removed and the alternate un- 
lined strips filled in. The upper part of the lining was put in 
l)y building forms and placing the concrete behind them m 
alternate strips to correspond with the lower strips. 

The proportion of the concrete was 1 part cement to 3 of 
sand and 6 of gravel. The cost per cubic yard of concrete in 
place was $17. The material was hauled 3,000 feet. Cement 
cost $2.17 a barrel and the wages were; laborers $2.00 to $2.80, 
teamsters and teams $4.00 to $5.80 and carpenters $3.00 to 
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$3.50 for an 8-hour day. The high cost of concrete is due to 
the difllculty in placing and using templets and forms which 
required much labor. The semicircular canal obtained has the 
advantage over a trapezoidal section of better hydraulic shape 
and greater strength, but its high cost would generally make a 
trapezoidal section preferable. 

Reinforced Concrete Linings. — Reinforced concrete linings 
have the advantage over plain concrete linings that they can be 
designed to prevent cracks due to settlement and have greater 
strength tOf resist earth pressures and shocks due to unusual 
causes. The greater cost due to the addition of the reinforce- 
ment and to the difficulty of construction has limited their use 
to special conditions, such as when a canal is in unstable ground, 
on steep side-hill, exposed to falling boulders, rock or earth slides, 
or where there is the possibility of the accumulation of storm 
water behind the lining. 

Yakima Valley Canal, Washington (Pig. 23). — This canal is 
located on a steep side hill and for several miles is constructed 



Fig. 23. — Reinforced concrete lining. Yakima Valley Canal, Wash. 

as a canal lined with reinforced concrete and partly as a reinforced 
concrete flume supported on a bench cut in the side hill. 

The reinforced concrete-lined canal has a bottom width of 7 
feet, a depth varying'from 2 feet 8 inches to 3 feet, and side slopes 
of 3'^ to 1. The concrete lining is 4 inches thick, reinforced 
longitudinally and transversely. There are no expansion joints; 
the longitudinal reinforcement which distributes the tem- 
perature stresses and resists longitudinal settlement has an area 
of steel of about 0.13 per cent, of the concrete area in the side 
walls and 0.15 per cent, of the concrete area in the floor. The 
transversal reinforcement in the side walls gives added strength 
to resist, as cantilever walls fixed to the floor, the full hydrostatic 
pressure on the back of the lining or extra earth pressure due to 
heaving or some other cause. The transversal reinforcement in 
the floor gives added strength to resist upward heaving on the 






Fig. B. — Constructing semicircular concrcle lining. Umatilla Project, Ore. 
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■Reinforced concrete shapes at manufacturing yard. Ticton Project, Wash, 
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under side of the floor and to hold the floor with its weight of 
water if leakage through the lining or storm water should wash 
out a cavity under the floor. 

Chelifi Canal, Algeria. — This canal is about 1,000 feet in 
length. The lining is about 2 inches thick, the reinforcement 
consists of K-inch round rods placed longitudinally and trans- 
vcrsally about inches apart, tied together to form a s(^uare 
mesh. The tops of the side walls are connected every 16 feet by 
cross beams, 10 inches wide and 2 inches thick, reinforced as the 
rest of the lining. Where the conditions required a section of 
greater strength, added reinforcement was provided by additional 
round rods, fio ii^ch in diameter, in both directions, spaced 
about 15 inches apart, and by imbedding a bar longitudinally 
along each of the corners formed by the floor and sides. The 
concrete was made of 1 part of cement to about 2.3 of sand and 
was placed with trowels; a finishing coat about }i inch thick ot 
1 part of cement to 2 of fine sand was applied. The total cost 
including all material and labor was about $3.50 per lineal foot 
for the first type and $4.00 for the second type. The heavy rein- 
forcement, the small thickness of lining and the very rich mxture 
of tlie cement mortar would usually be objectionable features in 
coustruction and cost. 

Tielon Canal, Washington (PI. XI, Figs C “O D; “1 

XII Figs A, B, C and D).— The mam canal of theTieton U. S. 

RSlLluon Smvice project, for a T^lTc^nrn' 

«+,.nf.md on a very rough, steep side hill of the Tieton canyon. 

The sido-hiU material was mostly ouL 

slide rock and outcroppings of volcanic rocks. P 

Alo hill overaged a rise o£ about 6 ‘“X 

If r^sod “^teted Ttral lili of conaderable 
Strength which could only be constructed with great 
The ttocp rocky hillsides, with the canal line far above the 

canyon, led to tne aciopuon u whirh were cast in 

of separate sections of reinforced concret^ 

moulds, at selected camps along the conveyed 

sand, gravel, cement, and water cial 

to the canal and of open canal and 8,000 

was lined; this included abou ^ 

feet of tunnel. Each section or shape used tor s 
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canal whk built in the Hhapi^ of a reinforrt‘d rniH*ri‘te .sht*!!, 4 
inches thick, 2 ft^^t long, curved on an int(i*na! dianie!t*ro! a link 
over 8 fe(d., with the top edges extending about 22 inrhov ahDvc 
the horkontal diameter and stilTtuuai by a t by tbinrh loinfortml 
<n*oss bar a(*.ross the top (Fig. 24b 'Fhe nuutdreeineni of dy. 
shell was designed to rt'sist bill hydroslafie presstire from tlii^ 
inside; this was deemed iK‘cesHary, us i\w backfilling of flu* shape 
(‘-ould not h(‘- (h^pended upon. 

The sliapes were cast on their si<ie in nu4 al inoultls, which (as- 
sisted of an inside core and an outside jacket, cu<4i made of a 
steel sheet, riveted t-o angh^sand stitTciual with adjuh!a!*lo braces. 
The inside form wnis adjushal ea<4i time to a portaldc ttuuphn (jf 
setting fiaune, whi(4i insunal <'xaet diiniuisi«ms for each shape 



Fna 24." -Reinfomid eoiuT<‘t(^ si'ctionid lining, 4*ieton 1‘rojeei, 


(PL XII, Fig. B), The insidi* form was then placed on the 
ground, the outside jacket (damped i(* it and hhaduat fo give a 
4«inch thickimss. Before plaeing tin* comuade a base mas matie 
to form one end of the shape by spr(‘ading uniformly on thi* earth 
at the bottom of the mould a nuxtiin* (d sand anil piaster of pads. 
When this base had hardeiKnl, tla^ conende was distributed in the 
moulds in layers, the sbad reinforeeimuit laung plarful in posit inn 
for every 4 imdms in depth. Bidon* tlu* iidtiaUid of tin* roncrete, 
the upper edge was made smootli and tin* grmm* rontied with a 
moulding tool 

The moulds were removed at. tin* end of about m\ lioiirs; the 
shapes were kept moist for 10 days, am! after eiiriiig not I(*hs 
than 30 days, were lifted and couvc‘y(Hl iu the eiimil; lids re- 
quired special lifting devices and HpiHual cars. Thi^ ciirH weiv 
pulled on a track leading to the canal, when* were f^witclc^d 
to another track running along the ihmr of tlm eiimiL 11ie 
shapes were lifted off the cars and placed in position with 



Plate XII 



Fig. a. — I nterior view of reinforced concrete shapes in place, before filling joints 

Tieton Project, Wash. 



rio. B— Adjusting metal moulds. Tieton Project, 'Wash. 

{Facing pa^e 170 } 
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an open joint 1^ inches wide, filled later with 1 to 5 cement 
mortar. The concrete was a 1:3:4 mixture, each shape requir- 
ing about 35 pounds of steel. The cost of each shape in the 
yard, including all administration, engineering and plant charges, 
was about $8.00 or $4.00 a lineal foot, equal to about $17.00 
per cubic yard, and the total cost in place in the ditch was 
$5.80 per lineal foot or about $25,00 a cubic yard. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TUNNELS, CONCRETE RETAINING WALL CANAL SECTIONS, 

BENCH FLUMES 


Tunnels have been built on a number of irrigation systems to 
overcome difficulties resulting from topographic conditions or 
to produce more economic canal location. Some of the condi- 
tions which make a tunnel desirable or necessary are the following: 

Pirst . — The head works of the systems must be bmlt at a 
point on the river where the banks extend high above the canal 
line and so nearly vertical that no form of construction other 
than a tunnel is desirable or even possible (Plate XIII, Fig- A)- 
Flume construction may be feasible ’by constructing it to skht 
the bank, but it must either be built on a trestle or held to the 
bluff by inclined braces or tie rods and partly supported on a 
narrow shelf cut in the rock, or may be entirely hung from sup- 
ports anchored in the bluff. The flume will be longer than a 
tunnel, and even if it be cheaper in first cost, is not as durable 
nor as desirable as a tunnel which is the safest form of constouc ion. 

Second.— Wh&Te a low diversion weir is used and the river 
banks are steep and high above the canal bed, such 
canal or flume would have to be located near the bed ot tue 
stream and along its bank; in which position ^e m wa er 
level in the river below the weir during flood 
sufficient to endanger if not destroy the cana °^,^„trtance 
ditions, safety in construction, which is of prime importance, 

can best be obtained by means of a tunnel. ^ 

Third.-The location of the diversion 
in mountainous regions, will frequent y tunnel 

as rocky bluffs, which may be pierced through by a 
but around which nothing but expensive flume 

possible; or the oend may argued the 

the choice is between a canal or flunae S 

ridge and a tunnel driven through the n^ge. irrigation 

^o,,r,h.-Th. 

system may require that a stremn iru 
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into another watershed by <lrivinj»: a iutuiel through the separat- 
ing mountains or n<lg(‘s. Nota.l)h‘ <‘xaniple-. uf lliis ly|H‘ar<^ the 
Gunnison tunnel on the Un<‘otnpaghr<‘ prujeel if{ r«»h>ra(lo, tlav 



Strawberry Valley tunnel of the Strawberry Valley proj(‘e( in 
Utah, the Laramie Poudre tumud in <h>Iormlo. 
ihe Gunnison tunnel, 3();5H2 feet in length , was drivtai 



Plate XIII 



I'^ici B -Ini(‘ri()r of St,nuvl>(‘rry Vallov Tunnel, in timbered section; steel ilbs ii) 
I>l:ie(‘ for supportm^ couerete forms; tramwuy and, trolley; ventilation pipe, blraw- 
i)(MTy Valley Project, Utah. 


{Facing page 174) 
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through a ridge which separates the Gunnison River from the 
Uncompaghre Valley^ to take the entire flow of the river for the 
irrigation of 147,000 acres in that valley. The tunnel is lined 
with concrete; the total area of cross section is 122 square feet; 
it is designed for a full capacity of 1,300 cubic feet per second 
with a water area of 100 square feet (Fig. 25). The material 
through which it was driven varied greatly, offering different 
degrees of difficulties. About 15,000 feet were in metamorphic 
rock, with occasional seams of water; 10,000 feet in black shale 
with small pockets of gas; 2,000 feet in water bearing alluvial 
deposits of clay, gravel and sand; 2,000 feet through a fault zone 
of badly shattered material in which were encountered coal, 
marble, hard and soft sandstone, limestone with hot water and 
high temperatures; 1,200 feet with lower part in shale and upper 
part in gravel with water along the plane contact in which 
timbering of the upper part was necessary while the lower part 
had to be blasted. 

The Strawberry Valley tunnel, 19,200 feet in length, is driven 
through a rim of the Wasatch mountains, to divert water from 
the Duchesne and Green Rivers into the watershed of the Great 
Basin. The tunnel passes through hard blue limestone and 
hard, coarse-grained sandstone with an occasional stratum of soft 
swelling shale. Considerable timbering was found to be neces- 
sary to hold some swelling, shaley ground and to protect workmen 
and machinery from falling rock caused by the disintegration of 
the rock when exposed to air (Plate XIII Fig. B.) The timbering 
was done with 8 by 8-inch sets from 3 to 6 feet on centers. A 
flow of water of 0 cubic feet per second occurring in the face of 
the heading stopped the tunnel progress for several days. The 
tunnel is lined with concrete (Fig. 25). The carrying capacity 
is computed at 520 cubic feet per second with a velocity of 9.31 
feet per second. The slope is 1.6 feet per 1000 feet. The cost 
of excavation, based on 1 month’s work, is tabulated below. 
This is for the record month of November when 500 lineal feet of 
tunnel were driven; the average monthly progress for the year 
of 1910 was 419 feet. 

The Laramie Poudre tunnel, 11,306 feet in length, is driven 
through a ridge to divert the flow of Laramie River and carry 
it to the Cache La Poudre River for the irrigation of 125,000 
acres in the Cache La Poudre Valley, Colorado. The tunnel is 
in hard gray or red granite, requiring no timbering, except for 
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Cost op Excavation and Timbering per Lineal Foot fob November, 
1910, Strawberry Tunnel, Utah 


500 feet of tunnel driven 

Labor '^8.530 

Tramway, labor and electrician (for haula^>:e). . . 1 . 

Materials • 5 168 

Machine shop, blacksmithing, corral expense. 1 975 

Power (from specially constructed power plant) 3 763 

Depreciation 1 200 

Camp expense ^ 

General expense 3 292 

Engineering. . . 0 500 

Supervision • 0 •'">00 


Total per lineal foot '‘i'2() . ()9() 


985 feet where it passes through soft seams. This section only 
was timbered and was to be lined with concrete; the rest r<‘- 
maining unlined. The tunnel cross section is rectangular wit.h 
the corners rounded. The average dimensions are: height 
feet, width feet, grade 1.7 feet per 100 feet, carrying capmut y 
800 cubic feet per second. 

The total cost of excavation of the tunnel to the contractor 
averaged $29.81 per lineal foot. The total overhead charges, 
including power plant, camp buildings and furnishings, pipes, 
rails, etc., furnished by the company and which had practicnilly 
no value after the completion of the tunnel, was $9.73 per linc^ul 
foot. The 985 feet of timbering cost $2.32 for material an<l 
$4.73 for labor. 

These notable tunnels have been constructed in the high 
mountains accessible only with the greatest difficulty, wher(^ a 
large part of the cost is represented by the construction of roa.ds 
and the construction of hydroelectric power plants for 
generation of the power required to operate the drilling niachin- 
ery, the blowers for ventilation, the electric lighting system, ilu". 
electric tramways (as used on the Strawberry project), tlie shops 
and all machinery used. This plant charge is proportioiiiitidy 
greater for a tunnel like the Laramie Poudre tunnel than for thc^ 
other two tunnels which are longer and where a good proportion 
of it may be charged against the cost of the concrete lining. Tlu^ 
cost of transportation is also high; for the Laramie Poudre tunnel 
freighting had to be done for a distance of 65 miles on roads 
covered with snow and ice, with several pitches steeper than 
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20 per cent.; it cost $1.40 per 100 pounds for heavy pieces of 
machinery and $ 1.1214 for lighter material. 

The methods of drilling, ventilation, haulage of excavated 
material, drainage, timbering, etc., cannot be discussed in this 
book, but considerable valuable detailed information will be 
obtained from the references given at the end of this chapter. 

The discussion and descriptions which follow are concerned 
more especially with the hydraulic elements of tunnels. 

The choice between open canal construction and a tunnel must 
be based not only on first cost of construction, but also on a 
careful consideration of operation, maintenance and safety, A 
canal or fiume built on a steep slope is difficult to maintain and is 
exposed to slide or falling rock from above which are a continuous 
source of danger; and if a break should occur the damage of a 
large volume of water turned loose down a steep slope may 
require a long time to repair, resulting in a loss in crop yield 
much more serious than the actual cost of repair. 

Size and Form of Tunnel. — The minimum dimensions of a 
tunnel must be large enough to give sufficient room for the 
working of men and the operation of the necessary machinery, in 
order that the unit cost of excavation be not excessively high. 
This will depend somewhat on the length of the tunnel; but 
usually a minimum height of no less than G feet and preferably 
7 is desirable. Above this minimum size the area of the tunnel 
cross section will depend on the volume to be carried and the 
maximum velocity which may be given to the canal; this will 
depend on the available grade and the character of the material. 
Where the tunnel is part of a hydroelectric power canal, the 
economic size must be obtained by balancing the smaller cost of 
a smaller tunnel on a steep grade against the value of the loss of 
power. Where the tunnel is part of an irrigation system, the 
irrigable area commanded by the system may be decreased by 
giving the tunnel a steep grade to decrease its size. Where these 
limitations need not be considered, the maximum velocity will 
be ‘that which may be given without producing erosion. A 
tunnel is usually lined with concrete, except when in firm compact 
solid rock; the safe velocity will therefore be that for rock or for 
concrete. A maximum velocity of 10 feet per second is con- 
sidered safe for ordinary irrigation water, and where the water 
is free from silt or sand much higher velocities can be used. The 
velocity in the tunnel will usually be higher than in the canal with 
12 
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which it connects; this will require properly designed trnnsition 
sections at the inlet and outlet to obtain the necessary change in 
velocity. 

Short tunnels in hard stable rock are sometimes left in 
rough condition produced from excavation by blasting, but it 
is usually desirable to remove the projections and trim the crovss 
section to approximately true dimensions. The form of crows 
section depends on the material through which it is driven, on 
whether it is to be lined or timbered, on the effect thaii different 
forms will have on the facility with which the material can b(‘ 
excavated and hauled out of the tunnel, and on the hydraulics 
properties of the different forms. The forms commonly uwchI 
are the rectangular section with a fiat or arched roof, the horse- 
shoe section with a flat or inverted arched floor and the circular 
section. The circular section has the best hydraulic? properties, 
but it will usually be found more difficult to constru(?t than either 
the rectangular or horseshoe shape. The horsc^shoe shape 
approaches the good hydraulic properties of the cirede^ bot/ter 
than the rectangular section, but may be more? difficult to (con- 
struct. The rectangular section is more easily excavated aaul 
the irregularities left after blasting can be more easily rernovc'd 
and the cross section trimmed; it is best adapted to solid self- 
supporting stable material, with no tendency to slide laterally 
or vertically. 

In unstable material there may be lateral pressure on tlu' 
sides and downward pressure on the roof, in which ctisc (he* 
sheathing or lining must be designed to resist theese pr(\ssur<\s; 
the tunnel will then have an arched roof and cuther V(n‘ii<‘a.l 
battered or arched sides, depending on the degree of cohecsion 
of the material. In very soft material a floor litung will also 
be necessary, in which case the best form to resist the? pr(?ssur(\s 
is a complete circular section, but a honsoshoe section may bc^ 
preferable because it may^be more easily constructed. In a.ddi- 
tion to the use of lining to resist inward pressures, there an^ 
other reasons for lining tunnels which must carry water. (\)n- 
crete linings are used to prevent seepage losses through porous 
ground or fissured rock, to protect, from contact with wa<tc'r, 
material which disintegrates or has a tendency to slide when w<d>, 
to permit the use of velocities higher than the nattiral material 
will stand, to give a smooth cross section whi(;h will require? a 
much smaller water area than a tunnel with a rough chaniud. 
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The types of lining may be of three kinds, depending on the 
material through which the tunnel is driven : 

First . — The tunnel may be in hard, stable rock' formation, 
where no timbering is necessary. In which case a lining only 
thick enough to fill cavities and form smooth surfaces is all 
that is required and if the roof needs no support the lining 
may be applied only on the floor and sides to form the water 
channel. 

Second . — The tunnel may be in material which is sufficiently 
stable to require no timbering during the process of construc- 
tion or where temporary timbering can be removed at the time 
the lining is put on. 

Third . — The tunnel may be in unstable rock or soil where the 
roof or roof and sides must be supported by timbering which 
cannot be removed before the concrete lining is built, in which 
case the lining is placed against the sheathing and the posts 
are imbedded in the concrete. 

When in solid, stable rock the thickness of the lining required 
to fill cavities, cover the rock projections and give smooth sur- 
faces will depend on the care used in blasting and the accuracy 
with which the trimming was done. An average thickness of 
4 to 6 inches will usually be sufficient. In unstable material a 
thickness of lining 8 to 12 inches is generally used, except for 
very large tunnels when the thickness may be as great as 18 
inches. 

A special form of concrete lining used on small tunnels in 
southern California consists of sections of ordinary concrete pipe 
2 feet in length, placed on grade, carefully backfilled and joined 
with cement mortar. This' method has been successfully used 
for tunnels on the Tieton Canal, Yakima project, Washington. 

Tunnels on Tieton Canal, Yakima Project, Washington. — On 
this canal 3 tunnels, totaling 8,000 feet in length, were lined 
with reinforced concrete circular shapes, 6 feet IJ^^ inches in 
internal diameter, 2 feet in length and 4 inches thick; made of 
1 part of cement to 10 parts of unmixed aggregate (Fig. 26) . The 
volume of water for which they were designed was 336 cubic 
feet per second; the grade was 23.9 feet per mile, the correspond- 
ing velocity 12.65 feet per second, and the depth of water 5 
feet 3 inches. 

The general topographic conditions, difficulties and method 
of construction were similar to those previously stated in the 
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description of the scnuicircuhir ca-nnl lining;. Tin* funnids wnn* 
in lava rock and basaltic formation, mosi of whioli ua.s frin^fiiivd 
so that the greater part re<iuir(‘<l tiinl»(‘ring. Tho >liafios urj-a 
cast in niotal moulds at sel(M*t,(‘<l yards al t!a* Itoiloin uf fln^ 
canyon, and were carricHl by sp<‘cia.l d(‘vici‘s on inriinod r:iih\a\‘-i 
or cableways up to the portals of thelunm*! (Idat(‘. X l\'. Idg. A ; 
they were delivered in tlu^ tuniud on small ears, I hen .-ef iij plaer U\ 
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a speml supporting oentoring <l(>vi«r wlu,.li th,.n. in 
until the backfilling was nvinmed into })o.si(i<m, nffer whirli thr 
joints wore made witli mortar. 


xue tunnels were driven by comprcs.s,-d air drills, opon.t.-d 
by hydroelectric power. The inside dimm.sions wore abonl s 

<"'•> ‘•‘"'“•is 2 ,b<H) and 

d ,000 feet was as follows : 



Plate XIV 



i K.. A 1)V c*:i l)l(' way rein forced coiicroi.c cast circular shapes for tunnel linma. 

Ticton Project, Wash. 
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Lnlw in tnnnnl 

H (K) pnr lineal 


1 50 p(‘r iin«‘ai ftntt. 


0 5(1 pt*r luMNnl fottt. 

miii 

\ U) pnr Hiasni foot. 

liliirkHiiallt 

75 p(*r lianal Coat. 

'rniittri 

U 50 par liiifn! foot. 


5 (H^ ptT UaniU fotjt. 

Ttii'iil 

Ii5 p(‘r linnnl foot. 

The ahove eo«l inehidi"' engineering 

uial ioih \Vap:(\‘< 


wi'n* S2.()f> tu f'tr coniniun luiMir, fo §3.7.") for futuiol 

drill mi'll fur mi K-lmur day. 'I'hr nvorani' rust of liiiinn wil h Mu' 
ciun’ri'ti* >h:ii>i‘s \\ as : 

Cost ii{ ill Uif >!ir<i $t 75 prr lineal foot. 

’rrnii'*li>irtoi«. lav lUK .'tint hni’klilliu«. 3 tiO per lini'iil foot. 

Till'll i'ohI, iiK'Iniluiit pliiiit mill 
iijMTatnio I'tomt'". H."* pnr lineal fool. 

'rhc total eoNt of the romiilotoil linod timnol. ineluilinn oxeavn- 
tioii HHil timtieriiig wa-t $27.70, 

'rho onmoniy of this luethoi! of eon.st ruction was well imli- 
catcii hy the ttrcalcr eouf of nnothor tunnel, 3.200 foot in Icnutli, 
in hard iinn Inwall, hiiilt hy the nsnal method. No roof was 
rci(uircii; the tioor uml siilcs only were lined and the lininti; 
Irtiilt in |ihiee, 'I’lie higher eo.st was ilue to the Ki'<‘»t'‘r amonnt of 
eonerete retiuiretl to till th« ciivitica rcsultiut!; from irretiiulurities 
in blasting. 

TunneiR on Trttckee Carson Project, Nevada. On this project, 
four tunnels with a total length of 2,037.7 feet have been eon- 
strueted. The eapaeity of eaeh is 1,200 euhie feet per second with 
n depth of water of 13 feet and a velocity H.IO feet per .second. 
The tunnel xeetions are rectangular with h three-centered uri'hed 
riHif. The veriir-al sides are 11 to 12 feet high; the lloor is 
flat and 12 fi*et wide and the rise in the iireli varies from 3.3.') 
to {.3."> feet, di pending on the form of const met ioin I he ih'pth 
of water for full capacity is 13 feel (Fig. 20, Plate XllI, I'ig. 1)'. 

Where limbering was necessary, the timhered sets ar(‘ huilt 
of K hy Hdneh timher, spaced according to the material from 
2 to 0 feet on centers. The eonerete lining is 4 inches thick on 
the bottom, 12 im'hes thick on the sides between the fimhers, 
4 inehi'S at the timhers and 10 inches thick at the center (if the 
arch, 'i’unne! No, 3, N.’ilf) feet long, exeavateii through silt and 
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cemented gravel, has a thicker arch lining Ilian the oflir*r ffiree 
and where the ground was very loose*, the* side" lining waj- 
forced with railroad rails. The sets of Hnihpr wen* spaeed | 
feet apart for most of the tunnel. Tuniud Xo. '2. IWH,7 feta 
was in compact red rock free^ from s(‘ams, najuiri ng no f iin f 
The tunnel was lined with an av<‘rag<* |.hi<‘kness of K iiielii- of 
concrete. The approximate actual cost, (*xchtfHng extras and 
contractor's profits, are tabulated below. ( Vnn^nt was fiirnishnl 
by the Eeclamation Service and cost about 82. on per bninl. 
The cost of the cement is incIudcMl on the bmsis of 1 barrel of 
cement to 1 cubic yard of concrcd.(n 


Length of tunnel in feet 

Cost of driving and timbering per] 

lineal foot 

Volume of concrete, cubic yard. 
Cost of concrete lining per cubi<' 

yard 

Cost of concrete lining per linen,! foot 
Total cost per lineal foot 


Tiukiki-; 

IS 

Ph«>41 i ' 


^ TumH‘l 
No. 1 

No. 2 

"1 MJifli'l 

a 

1 »(?;».* 
1 

901 

t 

: :iUK.7 

! r t » r. tai 


‘Jbl 

I , .'ll >7 

’(>19 

2.S79 

:r;tu 

!),72 

i 

'' 10 S7 

9 U 

»i r; 

KJ.tlO 

j 21 SO 

t # '*IU 

1 t 


j ;i.H ‘jr> 11 11 

in 


1 Fouxche Project, South Dakota. 'I’his t lu.itH 

1,306 feet m length, has a horsevshoe cross sectuHi with iuv.-rir.i 

arch floor (Fig. 26). The capacity is 320 (-uhic fed p„r 

Where necessary, the tunmfl is timi)cr(.l and alx.v tl,,- cxfc.ior 
of the arch roof the space is filled with ston.>, pla.MsI cat uodp-d 
tightly to carry any exterior pressure unih.nnly f . . I he arch. 

The forms used in the construclion of (h(, lining proved !«• 
very satisfactory (Fig. 27). Tluy consist of 

edet of’^n T "'""B 

h5w“r 1 

(“mTs^Ld /, , T “ Tl„«. 

lumber’insecaoiialnU''’”'V,”'’''r''' "f l-iiiidi 
Mcdonal piocos, 8 f„t 
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24 inches. The frames and lagging can be taken apart and 
moved ahead through the erected forms, thus permitting the 



continuous placing of concrete. The concrete used was a 
mixture of 1:23^: 5. Bids were submitted, but the work was 
done by force account for about one-third of the lowest bid. 
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Hiis p<dut. Tht* wagas wara S2.50 f<»r S-lu»ur day. Tha ausf 
data givam haUnv <io not inaludc* aharg(‘s for survays and 
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Ttiimel on Huntley Project, Montuna* d1ia funna! for wdd^'li 
cost <lata aro givan halow, in oia* of tlmv built «tii tliis |ir*a 
jecfc, II is 800 fact in length and m drivan Ihrough a sand’ 
stone of nuHlium iiardnasH whi(di r(a|uirad no tinihariiig. Tlia 
cross section is rectangular with an urelnal nsd iKig, 25). Hic 
sides ami roof are lined with alKnit H inrln»s of eoiKuxde ami the 
floor with 6 inches. The computed carrying rapiiaily for a 
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dc'ptls ot i ti‘ii iUH ruhi<" por second with a, 

veltM'ity par Haauia!* Hnrai haring ma<‘hiiu\s wt»n^ used 

bim! t hr uiiiaiHif a| axrax'nlian Wdr^ ‘hlMadiir yards pta* fan!. 
(haitiiHiays pumping tit Intth hradings was lUMHsssary during 
(amstrurlium a.“* fitr tunmd ahnut UH) fnnt away from ami on 
grado with lln* Vrt!oHHfon»* Idvor. 

'Flu* oofirriUr liiiiiiu pl.’n‘i*d with forms oousistirjg <d 

suppordfii!: fraiiio'* »tf rih*^ and woodim lagging. Ida* 

voluiur o| roiimUr liiiiitg aua*agrd 1.18 mhic' yanls par linoal 
foot, ddio roin*r**!f* iiuMuro ua,-^ grav(*l. ( Vmoid 

a li.’trrol, ut hauling ^ milo; sand and grav(d 

worn ohtuiiiod tfiMu a pit nrnr tin* mixor. Wugt^s worn: niim'rs 
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CONCRETE RETAINING WALLS FOR CANAL SKc’TlONS AND 
BENCH FLUMES 


Concrete retaininfi; walls to fona one sid* ur bnih >idvy> t>|' ||j|» 
canal and bench flumes of wood or nsaforred ,<01*., 

ported on a bench cut in tlu‘ si(i(‘ hill or iui f la* aaliira! around 
surface are used to advantage fta* (lu^ following ‘poiial uf 

canal construction: 

First . — ^On side-hill location where the slnf»o of fht* ground 
is too steep to form the downhill luiak <d‘ (he eaaal m u heie ifm 
excavation requinul for a canal cul in (he siile hii! i'. ,0 largo 
as to make its cost greater tharj (hat of a nnaiiiinr \ndl rro.o'H 
section or bench flume constructiom dlie>e I’ondiiions arc 
obtained specially on stec'.p side hills and iti n^cl or luafcrial 
hard to excavat-e. 

Second . — Where the hxaition w<nih! recpiir** fltaf the canal 
cross section be formed by einluudiineids all in till and fhu 
difficulty and cost of obtaining (*arth for flu* fill make’., it more 
economical to use a cross scud.iorj fornual by laUniiting wa!!> «u 


bench flumes. 

Where the material of th(^ side lull i/. mcfable and 
not suited to the ordinary form of (’anal. 

Concrete Retaining Walls for Canal Sections O ig. iq, 

the divonsion canals of the Mo<l(\sto and l^irbM-k Irrigation 
systems in (uilifornia stnu'ral thousand had of efuimefe \ud!ing 
along steep and rocky sidi^ hills have b«mn Imilf lo replace 
the original construction, which consisted iit part of canal 
sections iormed by a cut with an cuudh einlianliueiif on the 
downhill slope, and of wooden Ixmcli IhnneH. 'Vhv «*iii}iaiik- 
monts had to be made of mahuhil of itihuhu' iiimlipv; napiired 
careful watching to avoid breaks and wen* u ooniiiunuis eaiiso 
of worry and expense.^ The flmmss d<*eayed ra|iiflt> ami tho eohf 
of mamtcnauce was high. A few typi(uil retaining uali Madions 
are shown in the accompanying skfdeh. Tlie %'n\h exfeml 
below the bod of the camd down tm solid UnnuhitUm^ and where 
seepage is liable to occur and undcTinine tin* wull n floor liiiitig 
IS used On the uphill side wluTe the nad; is ftsumai ar ^vlim* 
the material will not stand the erosive ludicui the tualer a 
doping conemfl^e retaining wall is built and where the iiphi!l 

wnL '''' clesigmal as the lowrr ^utll to resist 

water prcBsure. 
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Part of the Turlock walling consists of an inclined retaining 
Wa^ll, placed against the made embankment, braced with but- 
"tresses 12 inches thick, spaced 10 feet apart and extending down 
1^0 solid foundation. These buttresses would only be brought into 
service if the earth backing of the side wall settled; the sloping 
'W’a.ll would then be a slab supported on the buttresses and the 
^a.ter pressure would produce a tensile stress in the concrete. 
This action would not be desirable for there is no reinforce- 
^*^ent in the concrete; but settlement of the embankment was 
^ot likely to occur, as the material was thoroughly compacted 
through several years of use before the wall was built. 



Modesto Irrigation District Main Canal. 



Another section of the Turlock Canal is formed of a regular 
^r-avity type retaining wall with expansion joints every 25 fend. 
(Flate XIV, Figs. C and D). These joints were made by plac- 
irxg a temporary dam with a V-shaped tongue between th(^ 
wooden forms. This dam was removed when the concrete had 
Ixardened sufficiently and the surface of the joint was them 
painted with an asphalt mixture before the next section was 
stra^rted. At the apex of the V an iron rod was placed, which 
was removed after the adjacent section of wall was built, and the 
hole formed was filled with hot asphalt. 

This same type of construction has been used on the main 
diversion canal of the Bear River Canal Co. in Utah. There are 
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,s(‘vori!il stH*li()i]iS <Jii tiM* mi.ul in ! t*xus, \vht*rr 

of ciuial, 4J> dv{*\), hava hrrn r(»ruHNl with a miirnip wall IH 

in(‘lu‘S oti i!u‘ htMtaui, \) thiak ua (Im* tap, aial IK 

inclu‘s into lhi‘ gnaiial. 

A nMaiaiajA’ ^vall of y ai!i>l In* lu main- 

tain Ihi^ r<‘sti!l:mt prassura within the luiihlla think \ vrrliral 
on tiu* wat(‘r si(h‘ will roqnin* tin* Ion'll malorial ami liio 
ha,s<‘ witlth ro<jtiir<‘<l for a w.all v\ho*-t‘ haM* i*-- lr\rl willi tta* floor 

of t,h(‘ oanal is ohtaiiH‘<I hy tho o(pialion /* ^ f/jr* h' } 

0,5/) wh<a-t‘ li ’ l)aso width of wall ift foot* 5 top witilli id wall 
in f<H^t, (I • total ludght of wall in foot, .s spootho |4ravity of 
masonry, appliration of this oqnation !i» tin* wall sort ion 

of th<‘ Turlock ('anal and iht* Del lUo ( kana! k^vos base widths 
mtU'h hir^n* than thost* a<‘tual!y used, showiny that I host* walls 
must <l(qK‘ud for tlnar shahility (ui flu* anolioru^o or oxtonsion 
of the wtill bellow ihc! canal floor, A K^*avity rofainiit^ wall of 
plain coticrtdc requires a larg<‘r volume of ooncrolo than a 
reinfonual <‘oncroto wall either of the cantilever lypi* or of lla* 
hutynw typ<* for hijii:h(*r walls. In smuc ca-».f*s the material 
nvailabh^ may justify the gravity typ** of retainiui^ w\al! hut 
gnaiUu’ economy will i^enerally hi* obtained with reinforecd 
concrtdt* cotist ruction, 

Hcmdi flumes of plain concrete consisliitg of two sith* walls and 
tlu^ floor b(‘twtMm ha,V(‘ bisai constrmied on many iainals in 
(hiliforniti witli sith* waits very much thinner than the gravity 
section with good rt'snlls, ('oncrele h<*ad flnines in southern 
(hdifornia, with sid<* walls 12 inehes high and h inches thiek at 
the l)oti,om and even 21 high and *1 ittehos ihiek at llic bottom are 
(pah*, cammam, but intn resist water pressure only b\ the fensih^ 
Ht-nmgtT of tin* (*om*n*t(‘ and require that th«‘ floor and sides Is* 
l)Uilt monolithicnaily. This form of eonsiruetion wmihl not In* 
considt^nHlgood engineering prartice, am! will save lit lie in cost on 
th(^ eonsl ruction of propmly designed reinforeed eoncrefe fluiiim 

Wooden Bench Flumes* The wotsien bench flume supporled 
on a Ihuk^Ii or nludf cut into flu* side hill is ii eommon type of 
consirmdiom It eonsisis usually uf the reeiangular fiiime box 
fornual of the lining nailed tf) tin* floor sills, amt siiir \'okes, iiimh* 
rigid with tie taMUim or sitle liraces and siippoiied on iiiiid sills 
placed cm the ground. Semieireiilar wcaaleii fluiiieH have heen 
uschI to a more limited c*xtent. Tlie flume hox dors not differ 
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from that used for wooden flumes supported on posts or trestle, 
and the various forms of supporting the flume box are frequently 
used at different points along the same flume. The details of 
design and construction of the flume box is therefore considered 
further in Chapter IX. 

Reinforced Concrete Bench Flumes. — A reinforced concrete 
bench flume in its simplest form consists of the two side walls and 
the floor built directly on the ground. The side walls must be 
designed to resist the water pressure; for this three forms of con- 
struction may be used: 

First , — The side walls are designed as cantilever walls fixed 
at the floor, with transverse reinforcement in the walls to take up 
water pressure and longitudinal reinforcement for temperature 
stresses, which may be very light when expansion joints are 
provided. 

Second , — The side walls are supported by buttresses or by side 
posts forming part of the side walls and which must be anchored 
at the base or connected to the floor and may or may not be 
connected across the top with a tie beam. The side walls are 
then designed as slabs whose span is equal to the distance between 
buttresses and with a varying amount of longitudinal reinforce- 
ment to conform with the variation in unit pressure, which is 
maximum at the bottom. The addition of transverse rein- 
forcement brings into play the cantilever action, for which due 
allowance could be made by reducing the 'amount of longitudinal 


reinforcement. 

Third . — The side walls are designed as slabs fixed at the upper 
end to a reinforced beam and at the base to the floor or by 
anchorage. The top beam is formed as part of the wall, and is 
divided into spans either by the cross or tie beams connecting 
the upper ends of the walls across the flume or by buttrepes or 
side braces. The total water pressure when the flume is full, 
with no freeboard, will then be transmitted about ^ at the top 
beam and % at the base connection. The reinforcement in the 
side wall to resist the stresses due to water pressure is placed 
vertically in the wall, between the top beam and the base connec- 
tion. For temperature stresses the usual percentage of steel 

reinforcement is placed. . 

Reinforced concrete bench flume of the first type are simp er 
to construct, they are more commonly used,_ and are more 
economical for flumes with low side walls. This form of flume 
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is illustrated by the following: Flume for Kamloops Fruitlancls 
Irrigation Co. in British Columbia; flume on Yakima Valk^y 
Canal, Wash. The second type is illustrated by the flume of the 
Naches Power Co. in Washington, and the third typo by the 



flume on the Big Fork Plant of the Northern Idaho and Monttma 
Power Co. 


Reinforced Concrete Bench Flume of Kamloops Fruitlands 

Irrigation Co., British Columbia (Fig. 29, Plate XV, Figs. Aand B). 

— This flume was constructed at the foot of a steep rocky hillside 
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in preference to" a concrete' lined canal,, cat in the side' hill. It is 
^bout 1,000 feet long, supported all the way on a level bench 
except at certain points' where it is carried over shallow drainage 
channels by placing additiomlsteelin the side walls tomake them 
act as girders and carry the flume over a span of M feet. The* 
side walls are cantilever walls reinforced with Clinton wire mesh 
of No. 6 wire spaced 4 inches apart for transverse reinforcement- 
and a lighter wire, No. 10, 12 inches apart for longitudinal re- 
inforcement. There is very little need for the temperature' 
reinforcement, as there are expansion joints 16 feet apart; these 
are formed by placing transversally in the forms a 6-inch strip of 
galvanized iron, held during construction between tapered wooden 
filler blocks set in the forms, as shown in the drawing. This 
permits building the flume continuously. The edges of the plate 
protruding out of the filler block are well oiled to form a free 
tongue in the concrete. After the removal of the forms the 
wooden wedges are taken out; then the concrete edges in the 
groove thus formed are painted with oil to prevent adhesion, 
and the two faces of the plate are well cleaned; the plate is 
punctured with a pick and the grooves on both sides are then 
filled with a rich mortar. This forms a block of cement mortar 
with projecting metal tongues on each side, which permit con- 
traction. The joint in the floor is made much in the same 
manner, except that the filler block is placed under the plate 
near the outer edge of it and removed before the adjacent floor 
section is built. The forms consist of an inside trough, well 
braced, not collapsible, with vertical sheating, which permits its 
easy removal, and of the outside forms on each side. The cost 
of 1,000 feet of flume averaged $2.17 a foot in place, exclusive 
of overhead charges. The flume is light in construction and 
design, but has given perfect satisfaction; the expansion joints 
were cheap and have proven efficient. 

Reinforced Concrete Flume for the Yakima Valley Canal Co. 
in Washington (Plate XV, Figs. C and D). — This flume about 6 
miles in length is located on a steep side hill, in some places 
very rocky. Several types of cross sections wei^e used to fit the 
topographic conditions (Fig. 30). Type A is used where the side 
wall on the uphill side is backfilled with earth and is designed 
to resist the earth pressure; the downhill side wall is designed 
for water pressure. Type B is similar to A with the uphill 
side wall sloping and built against the earth. Type C is built 
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Plate XV 



Fig. C. — Reinforced concrete bench flume. Yakima Valley Canal Co., Wa,Kli. 



Fig. D. — Forms and reinforcement for reinforced concrete fiurnc of li'aJdina \"a,ll(‘v 

Canal Co., Wash, 
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peraturc stresses and to give added strength. Contraction joints 
were not considered desirable because of the fear that leakage 
through them would undermine the flume at those sections where 
the material was fine ash soil, which would slush down and erode 
easily. The structure is more heavily reinforced than would 
ordinarily be considered necessary, but the unstable foundation 
and the liability of frost heaving on the floor and uphill side wall 
justified the design. The concrete mixture was 1:2^: 4. The 
work was done in the winter and required frost protection, 
obtained by the use of coal burning salamander placed 50 feet 
apart, for a period of 48 hours after the concrete was poured. 
The cost of this flume was unusually low, as shown by the 
following cost table for 4,500 feet of flume founded on the 
excavated bench : 


Cost of Rbinfoeced Concrete Bench Flume 
Yakima Valley Canal Co., Wash. 



Total cost 

Cost per foot 

1,140 liarrels t)f cement @ $2 50 

$2,850 

0 633 

ljo7() yards sand and gravel @ $1 50 delivered 

1,605 

0 357 

Steel 

918 

0 204 


109 

0 024 

Teaming 

425 

0 094 

llardwa,re, t<xds, etc, 

342 

0 076 


363 

0 080 

Concrete labor 

4,304 

0 968 

Engineering and supervision 

200 

0 044 


$11,116 

$2 48 

(trading, not including original excavation for 

1,250 

0 278 

wooden flume, |1 per foot 


$12,366 

$2,758 


Th(^ low cost of supervision is due to the superintendent 
dividing his time between two jobs. The cost of labor was 
25 cents and of teaming 50 cents per hour. 

Hincr^ this flume was constructed in the early part of 1912, 
it has resisted sucessfully on two different occasions very severe 
tests. In each case a land slide of earth and boulders dammed 
the flume, causing an overflow which resulted in the erosion o 
the foundation. In the more severe case it left a section of 
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flume unsupported for a length of 41 feet, with the entire stream 
of 40 second-feet overflowing for a period of 8 hours before it 
could be shut off. After removing the material which had 
dammed the flume, the full 40 second-feet flow was turned in 
again and continued while three concrete piers were being built 
to support the suspended section. 

Flume of Caches Power Co., Washington (Fig. 31). — The 
original form of construction was an earth canal, with wooden 
flumes, located on a side hill of the Naches Canyon; it has now 
been largely replaced by a concrete-lined canal, with reinforced 
concrete flumes. Sections of the flume are built on a shelf cmt 
in the side hill, and where depressions are crossed it is clevatcMl 
on a reinforced concrete trestle. The bench flume is fornunl 
of the side walls and floor, supported every 10 feet by a frame- 
work consisting of the side posts connected across at the top 



by a tie beam and at the bottom to a floor beam or sill (Fig. 31). 
The side walls are continous vertical slabs, supported on the 
side posts, with a span of 10 feet; the longitudinal reinforcement 
of the side walls consists of ^^-inch bars, spaced from 6 inches 
apart at the bottom to 12 inches apart at the top to correspond 
with the difference in intensity of water pressure and of four 
^:^-inch bars spaced 18 inches apart. The floor slab is rein- 
forced longitudinally to carry the entire weight of the water 
over a span of 10 feet, from one floor sill to the other; this action 
would only occur if the material under the floor would be washed 
out so as to leave the floor unsupported, between floor sills. 
The transversal reinforcement is provided for temperatun^ 
stresses. The side posts are built as part of the side walls 
and are equivalent to beams 12 inches square, reinforced at 
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the four corners with 1-inch bars; these posts are anchored at 
the bottom to the floor sill and connected at the top by the tie 
beams. 

Flume of Big Fork Plant, Montana; Northern Idaho and 
Montana Power Co. (Fig. 32). — This reinforced concrete bench 
flume, 1,500 feet in length, was constructed to replace an old 
wooden flume, built on a hillside. It has an inside width of 
22 feet, a depth of 10 feet to the top of the walls, and is 



Fig. 32. — Beach flume of Big Fork Power Plant, Mont. 

designed for an 8-foot depth of water. The floor is 12 inches 
thick, the side walls are 10 inches thick, and are designed as 
slabs supported at their lower end by the floor connection and 
at their upper end by the horizontal beam or coping, which is 
divided in lengths of 7 feet 9 inches by the tie beams, extend- 
ing across the top of the flume. 

Specially designed contraction joints were built at every 46.5 
feet. These were made by forming a regular tongue and groove 
joint with the adjacent ends of the concrete wall sections and 
by placing a special shaped flexible copper plate on the water 
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side of the joint. This plate of 24-ounce copper was made 
flexible by being shaped longitudinally into a curved groove, 
with projecting edges bent back to extend in the concrete. This 
plate was deemed necessary to prevent water from entering the 
joint, for it was thought that the expansion of water freeijing* in 
the joint would spall off the concrete edges and enlarge the cracdc. 
From observations of contraction cracks in concrete linings, 
walls and flumes, it is not at all apparent that this action will 
occur so that there is probably no real necessity for the addition 
of a plate of this type. 
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Plate XVI 




Ftg. a. — S mall wooden flume on rocky bluff. Penticton System, B. C. 


Fig. B. — Large wooden flume on trestle. Turlock Systern, Calif. 
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considerably ; it will also decrease the cost of a flume which must 
be anchored to a vertical cliff. A wider and shallower water- 
way may be preferable where the flume is short and it is desired 
to keep the depth of water in the flume about the same as the 
depth of water in the canal to which it is connected. 

The flume lining is extended on the sides above the full water 
supply a height which depends on the size of the flume. To 
conform with good practice, the following empirical formula is 

, , , 1 . . 1 depth of water in inches , ^ 

suggested: h ree board m inches = ^2 ' 

Since the tendency on irrigation projects is to crowd more water 
in the canals than the capacity for which they were designed, it 
is specially important that this be considered in making estimates 
of the capacity of the flume. Provisions for increasing the 
capacity of the flumes is sometimes made by making the frame- 
work and length of the side yokes so that the lining can be ex- 
tended on the sides when necessary (Plate XVI, Fig. B) . 

Flume Lining. — The flume lining should be made of well- 
seasoned lumber free from knots. The quality of material, 
type of joints and workmanship are specially important with an 
irrigation flume, as it is usually dry for a good part of the year 
and for that reason more difficult to maintain and less durable 
than a flume used on a hydroelectric power project. The mini- 
mum thickness of lining is usually 1/4 iuches and preferably 2 
inches; smaller thicknesses even for small flumes are liable to 
warp and crack and are not durable or economical. The thick- 
ness also depends on the strength required to resist the water 
pressure and is designed for the span or distance between side 
posts. In a large deep flume it is good practice and economical 
to use a smaller thickness of lining for the upper part of the sides. 

The different methods of joining the edges of the boards are 
shown in the accompanying sketches (Fig. 33).^ 

The butt joint lining is the simplest, but is more liable to 
leak and requires caulking with oakum. To facilitate caulking 
and to hold the oakum, the edges of the board should be bevelled 
oh the water side to form a groove when the boards are put 
together. The efficiency of the joint can be increased by filling 
the caulked groove with hot asphalt. To asphalt the joints of 
the side lining, a bevelled edge batten is nailed with its lower 
edge just below the joint. With green lumber the joints may 
open 1/4 inch or more. 
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The batten joint lining is made by covering the joints with 
battens 1/2 to 1 inch thick and 4 to 6 inches wide. Before the 
battens are placed, the joints may first be caulked with oakum. 
The battens increase the cost and have a tendency to warp and 
pull away from the joint. It is the usual practice to place them 





D hyen Ybn^ae L/n/n^ 

Fig. 33, — Types of lining for wooden fLnmes. 

on the waterside of the lining, but they may be placed on the 
outside to favor the filling of the joints with sediment and 
to interfere less with the flow; in this position the floor battens 
are not exposed to the sun and are therefore less liable to warp. 
The double lining is formed by using two layers of board. 
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either of the same thickness or of different thicknesses. One 
and two inches are generally used. It is preferable to put the 
thicker layer on the water side. This lining requires an ex- 
cessive quantity of lumber and is not satisfactory because the 
two layers of planks — especially when made of material less 
than 2 inches thick — are gradually worked apart by the silt 
and sand lodging between the layers and in some cases by the 
expansion produced by the freezing of the water in between. 
Planks not planed to a uniform thickness give imperfect contact 
between the two layers and favor the above actions. 

The regular tongue and groove joint is not satisfactory be- 
cause of the cost of milling and especially the tendency of the 
tongue or the sides of the grooves breaking off when the lining 
warps. 

The driven tongue lining is the most satisfactory but requires 
lumber at least 2 or inches thick; for 2-inch lumber the 
grooves may be made inch wide and 3^^ inch deep, to insert 
a tongue yi, ii^ch thick and 1 inch deep; for 3-inch lumber the 
groove may be yi inch wide and 13 ^^ inches deep, to insert a 
tongue inch wide and IJ^^ inches deep. The thickness of 
the tongue is usually a fraction of an inch less than the width of 
the groove. 

The ship lap joint is well adapted for linings 13^^ to 1%^ inches 
thick. It requires from 8 to 10 per cent, more lumber to allow 
for the lap, but this is less than for a double lining and if shrinkage 
occurs the open joint can be easily caulked. 

Framework of Flume Box. — The framework of the flume 
box consists of side yokes or posts to which the side lining is 
nailed; sills or stringers to which the floor lining is nailed; tie 
beams or braces to hold the side yokes in place; and a foot 
walk. The makeup of the framework depends on the form of 
the substructure supporting the flume box, which may be mud- 
sills, piles, trestles, trusses or arches. There are two standard 
forms of flume box; in one the floor lining runs longitudinally 
and in the other transversally. The two types are shown in 
the accompanying sketches. The first type is illustrated by 
the Delaney flume (Fig. 34), on the Turlock main canal in 
California and by the flume of the Kern River Power Co., 
California (Fig. 35). In this type the floor lining is nailed to 
the sills. The second type is illustrated by the flume of the 
South Alberta Land Co., Canada (Fig. 36), and the flume of 
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North Poudre Canal, Colorado (Fig. 37). In this typo ilu^ 
floor is nailed to the stringers. The first type is most, (^onn 
monly used; it has the advantage that the lining is phuunl in 
the direction of the flow. The second type requires less matcudal 
for an elevated flume, because it eliminates the floor sill, but in 
practice it is found more difficult to repair and t.o k(Kq) watcu*- 
tight. With this type the side posts are single pierces, usually 



connected :n pairs across the flume at the top by a tic Ix-am an<! 
tastened at the bottom to the stringers by means of bolts. ''I’Ih* 
tie beam is sometimes omitted but only for shallow in 

which case the posts act as cantilevers fixed at the bottom. Tho 
connections with the stringers give to the sides lateral braciriK 
against wind pressure. ^ 

For the first type the side posts are made either of one or 
wo pieces; they are connected, in pairs across the flume, at the 
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top by a tie beam or the tie beam may ])e omitted and for it 
an inclined brace substituted on each side, exk^nding from the 



Fig. 37. — Flume on extension of North Foudre Canal, (!olo. 


floor sill to a point on the side post above the lowcn* third. 'Fhe 
use of tie beams is usually more economical for fiuuuw up to 2i) 
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placing the outside face of the outside stringers flush with the 
outside of the lining and extending the side posts so as to Ix^ar 
against the face of the stringer; this form of framing is adaptcnl 
to side posts made of two pieces, one on each side of the floor 
sill, or to a floor sill made of two pieces with the side post made 
of one piece placed in between as shown by the Delaney flume. 
It is usually desirable to use some cross bracing; this is done by 
placing inclined braces at every second or fourth side post or 
only one above each trestle bent. A common form of frame- 
work consists of side posts and floor sills of the same thiedenoss, 
connected together by gaining the side post into the floor sill; 
one of the best and most rigid types of connection is that us(mI 
for the flumes of the Bear River Canal Co., Utah (Fig. 38). 

The tie beam is made of one or two pieces and to resist the 
tension due to water pressure on the side walls it can l)e a piccx) 
of very small dimensions or may be a metal tie rod, but the 
required rigidity and the desirability of a foot walk will usually 
control its design. The foot walk is usually placed near one 
side. The connection between tie beam and side post is usually 
made with bolts; a form recommended by Fortier for a single 
piece tie beam and post is illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch. ' 

A form of framing which permits the tightening of the joints 
in the side lining, used for flumes on the Bitterroot stock farm, 
Montana (Fig, 38), and adopted in the standard flume design of 
the Reclamation Service, provides for wooden wedges botwcum 
the tie beam and the upper edge of the lining (Fig. 39). 

Substructures. — The usual forms of substructure are mudsillH 
for bench flumes, posts or columns for low flumes, piles and wooden 
trestles for elevated flumes. In a few cases steel trestles, wooden 
or steel trusses and arches have been used. 

Mudsills are made of 2 by 12 or 3 by 12dnch planks laid on tlu^ 
ground; redwood is preferable because of its greater durability- 
With a longitudinal floor lining the floor sills arc traversal ami 
the mudsills on which the floor sills rest are placed longitudinally. 
For small flumes two rows of mudsills are suffleient; for largc’sr 
flumes and ground which is soft when wet three or more rows 
needed. For flumes of the second type the mudsills are placxnl 
transversally. 

Piles or posts are used when the flume is entirely above ground, 
but not sufficiently high to require a trestle, or when the flume 
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is partly supported on a bench (Plate XVI, Fig. A). Posts resting 
on a mudsill, which can be replaced, or on concrete footings are 
preferable to piles, because of the early decay of piles at the 
ground surface. A flume placed on a sharp curve may require 
anchorage with drift bolts to the side hill. The flume box is 
carried on stringers which are supported on the caps placed on 
top of the posts. Except for flumes whose uphill side is partly 
supported on a bench cut in the hill side, two or more posts are 
required to each bent. The design is then similar to that of a 
flume on trestle except that the posts are shorter and no lateral 
bracing is necessary. 

A trestle consists of frames or bents spaced at regular intervals, 
usually from about 12 to 18 feet, joined at the top by the stringers, 
on which the flume box is carried. Wooden trestles are of the 
same type as the ordinary railroad trestle (See Figs. 34-37). 
A bent may be a one-story bent or may be formed of two or more 
stories. A one-story bent is made up of two or more posts or 
columns, connected at the top by the cap and at the bottom by a 
sill supported on concrete footing or mudsills. The sill is some- 
times omitted and the posts then rest directly on concrete 
footings. Sway bracing and sash bracing give the bent the 
necessary stiffness. The height from cap to sill is limited by the 
maximum length of timber, which can be obtained economically; 
this is usually from 25 to 40 feet. For greater heights of trestle 
bents, two or more stories are necessary. The outside posts of 
the bents are given the necessary batter or inclination outward to 
make the structure stable against wind pressure, and on sharp 
curves the outward water pressure should also be considered. 
A batter of 1 in 12 for low flumes to 1 in 6 where exposed to high 
winds and for high flumes will usually fulfill the requirements. 
Except in narrow canyons, longitudinal bracing from bent to bent 
is necessary; this will consist of horizontal bracing running 
longitudinally to connect the outside posts of each bent, placed 
usually above the caps between stories, and of some diagonal 
bracing between alternate bents or where the bents are highest. 
The bents should be supported on concrete footings, which 
must extend to firm material or solid rock or must be made 
sufficiently large to give a bearing pressure not in excess of what 
the soil will stand when softened by the water leaking from the 
flume; a pressure of 1 ton per square foot will usually be safe. 
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To give additional stability the bents are usually anchored to the 
concrete footings. 

The other types of substructures for elevated flumes arc not so 
commonly used. Wooden trusses between trestle bents may be 
used to increase the span between bents when it is necessary to 
leave an unobstructed waterway under the flume or to decrease 
the cost for high trestle by reducing the number of bents in the 
•trestle. Short deep depressions can sometimes be economically 
crossed by means of a single span wooden or steel truss suppm*ted 
on concrete supports at the two ends. Steel trusses are !)etter 
adapted to longer spans. Steel trestles are seldom used to 
support wooden flumes. 


Design and Economic Proportioning of Wooden Flumes on 
Trestle. — Wooden flumes have frequently been constructed, 
without any other considerations than prevailing practice and 
practical experience. The structure as a whole may have 
sufficient strength, but the separate parts are frequently not 
properly dimensioned, resulting in waste of material. Practical 
considerations must enter largely in the design, but economici 
design requires proportioning of the various members, in ac- 
cordance with the stresses and maximum deflection and the 
detail study of the framing joints. 


The timbers in flume construction are exposed to alternate 
wet and dry condition, and the water leaking through the flume 
lining enters the framing joints and produces early decay. This 
must be considered in selecting comparatively low unit working 
stresses. Pieces subject to bending are usually designed as 
simple beams with free ends; their dimensions are determined by 
the outer fiber stress, longitudinal shear and maximum deflection 
and the bearing area at points of supports. To obtain equal 
safety in outer fiber stress and in longitudinal shear in a beam 
uniformly loaded, the ratio between the depth of the beam, d, 
to the span 1, as obtained from the formulas for bending moment 
and for longitudinal shear, is equal to the ratio of the unit Kstresa 
in horizontal shear to the unit stress in outer fiber stress; this 
ratio is equal to about 10 for the kinds of timber commonly 
used. For a larger depth longitudinal shear controls the re- 
quired dimensions of the^ beam, and for a smaller depth the 
outer Rhev stress controls it. The extent of deflection must also 
be considered; it varies inversely with the width and with the 
cube of the depth. The depth of the beam satisfying the de- 
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flection requirement may be less than, equal to, or greater than 
that required to produce equal safety in longitudinal unit shear 
and in outer fiber unit stress. When less, the width to use will 
be the greater of the two values: one satisfying the formula for 
strength in outer fiber and the other the formula for maximum 
deflection; when equal the width is determined by either the 
formula for strength or for longitudinal shear; when greater the 
width is determined by the formula for shear as well as by the 
formula for maximum deflection; this greater depth of beam will 
for a given cross-sectional area give greater stiffness against de- 
flection and an excessive strength for outer fiber stress. But 
there are practical considerations which prevent the use of ex- 
cessively deep beams. For instance: The stiff est rectangular 
beam which can be cut from a circular log is that whose depth is 
equal to 1,75 times the width, but the difference in unit cost for 
beams of different depths must also be considered. These prin- 
ciples will apply specially to the dimensioning of the stringers. 

The dimensions of the pieces subject to compression such as 
the caps, sills and posts of the trestle are usually controlled, not 
by the stresses in end compression, but by the area required in 
bearing across the grain. The controlling factors will usually be 
the required bearing area of the end of the stringers on the caps 
and of the caps on the posts. The bearing areas for the ends 
of the stringers can bo increased by lapping the ends of the 
stringers, except those of the two outside stringers, so that they 
rest on the caps for the entire width of the. cap, instead of half 
its width as obtained when the ends of the stringers butt up 
against each other. In determining the required bearing areas 
allowance must be made for the added pressure produced by the 
wind pressure on the sides of the flume. The diagonal sway 
bracing in each bent can be extended from the posts to the ends 
of the cap and sill and through the connections reduce by a small 
amount the pressures between the posts, the cap and the sill. 
This will also increase the stability against wind pressure. 

The correct framing of the different pieces of the flume and 
trestle require careful study; shear and compressive stresses in 
the timber and bending in the fastenings or bolts usually de- 
termine the dimensions. Common bolts and drift bolts are 
preferable to nails, for all important connections. To increase 
the stability of the flume against wind pressure and reduce the 
batter of the outer posts, the diagonal sway brace must be ex- 

14 
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tended to tie the sills and caps to the posts. To make use of 
the weight of the concrete footings for resisting the overturning 
moment it is necessary that they be connected to the trestle 
bent by means of anchor bars or bolts. However, it is safer not 
to include the weight of the footing in determing the batter of 
the outside posts required to prevent overturning. For the 
details of framing, the following works are of special value 
^Structural Details or Elements of Design in Heavy Framing 
by H S. Jacoby, published by Wiley & Sons, New York, and 

Wooden Trestle Bridges,’^ by W. G. Poster, published by Wiley 
and Sons. 

The most economic flume is the one which will give the lowest 
total cost of flume lining framework and substructure. The cost 
of framework for the flume box can be decreased by spacing the 
side posts far apart, but this increases the required thickness and 
cost of the flume lining. The economic spacing of side posts will 
depend partly on the minimum thickness of lining. The cost 
of trestle work and foundation is usually decreased by increasing 
the span between bents, but this increases the cost of stringers. 
The economic span is smaller for a low trestle than for a high 
trestle. For very high trestles it may be more economical to 
further increase the span between bents, either by bracing th (5 
stringers from the bents by knee braces 6r by carrying the flunm 
on a series of short trusses, but this increases the weight carried 
each trestle bent, which make it necessary to use larger caps and 
larger bearing areas. ^ In determining the most economic design, 
the principles of design and practical considerations presented 
above must be considered. 

Cost of Wooden Flumes.— The cost of constructing a wooden 
flume with a low substructure on the Klamath project, Oregon, is 
tabulated below. This flume is 4,303 feet in length; it has an 
inside width of 11 feet, and an inside depth of feet; it is 
supported on concrete piers with rubble stone foundation! It 
IS ui t of red fir lumber. The difference between lumber 
purchased and lumber in place showed a waste of about 1 per 


The cost of erection, including labor, hardware and supervision, 
wiU generally be proportionately greater for small than for large 
flumes; It will also depend on the location as affecting the ease 
of construction and the quantity of fluming to be built. It will 
usua y range from about $8 to $15 per The hard- 
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ware alone will cost from about $1.50 per M.B.M. for flumes 
whore nails are largely used for framing, to about $3.00 per 
M.B.M. for larger flumes carefully framed with bolts. 


Cost of Kla.math Project Timber Flume 4303 Feet Long, Supported 
ON Concrete Piers 



Lumber in place per 
MBM. 

Flume per 
lineal foot 

For frame- 
work 438,000 
feet B.M. 

For lining 
284,200 feet 

B.M. 

Superintendence 

$0.4G 

$1 02 

$0.11 

Labor: 




Carpenters’ work 

5.97 

4.83 

0.93 

Distributing timbers 

0 G3 

0 63 

0.11 

Miscellaneous 

0.21 

0 17 

0.03 

Material : 




Lumber delivered 

15.64 

21.60 

3.02 

Bolts and washers 

0.36 


0.04 

Nails and spikes 

0.94 

0.94 

0.16 

Engineering and inspection 

2.91 

2.91 

0 50 

Total for fiume proper 

$27.12 

$32 10 

$4.90 

Piers and foundaiions 



1.62 




*6 52 


Life of Wooden Flumes. — Wooden flumes when used for irriga- 
tion purposes are usually alternately wet and dry; this favors 
earlier decay than when a flume is kept full nearly all the time. 
From practical observations and from data compiled from a 
number of sources, the durability and cost of repairs of flumes 
are as follows: 

A pine flume has an ultimate life of about 10 to 12 years. 

A red fir or redwood flume has an ultimate life of about 13 
to 15 years. ' 

The cost of repairs and maintenance will be small during the 
fiirst half of the life of the flume, when very little repairs are neces- 
sary other than recalking. It will increase gradually and during 
the last 3 or 4 years will be 10 per cent, or more of the first cost. 
The average annual cost of repairs and maintenance for the 
entire life of the flume will be about 5 per cent, of the first cost. 
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Semicircular Wooden Stave Flumes (Figs. 40 to 41). — This 
type of flume in its construction resembles the wooden stave 
pipe, in that the flume box is made of staves held together and 
tightened by metal bands. Two types have been used. In 
one type, illustrated by the flumes on the old Santa Ana Canal 
in California (Fig. 40), the flume is built in sections 8 feet long 
with the ends supported on T-irons curved to fit the flume. Be- 
tween the supports the staves are bound by two 5'^-inch round 





Side Elevation 


Fig. 41. — Wood stave flume. Puntledge River Power Canal, Vancouver 

Island, B. C. 


steel rods with threaded ends, extending through the tie beams, 
which rest on the top edges of the flume box. The staves are 
drawn together at the ends of the sections by means of double 
wedges driven between the tie beams and the edges of the flume, 
and in between the supports by cinching the nuts of the two 
iron bands. 

The other type, illustrated by the flume on the canal of the 
Provo Power Co., in Utah, is made continuous, with the staves 
placed so as to break joints and with the ends connected by 
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metallic tongues. Half-inch steel bands pass around the flume 
box through the tie beams, and the staves are drawn together 
by screwing up the nuts at the ends of each threaded band. The 
flume is supported on wooden chairs placed 12 feet apart, which 
consist of a bolster, two vertical pieces curved by band sawing 
to fit the exterior of the flume and a cross piece at the top for 
tie beam. In both forms of construction the weight of the water 
and flume is carried to the supports by the beam strength of the 
semicircular stave box and no girders or stringers are used. 

In a semicircular wooden flume recently constructed for the 
Puntledge Eiver power development in British Columbia, the 
flume is elevated on trestle and the flume box is carried by the 
steel rods which extend on each side through a stringer, supporte<l 
on the cap of each trestle bent. The inside of the flume is 12 
feet wide at the top and 7 feet deep; the staves are 2%^ by 
inches thick, made from 3 by 6 lumber; the rods are inch in 
diameter, spaced 24 inches apart. Each stringer is built of two 
pieces, 8 by 16 inches, separated by spacers for the insertion of 
the ends of the supporting rods, which terminate with screw 
ends and nuts resting on specially designed washers. 

The semicircular flume has some advantages over the re<‘~ 
tangular flume. It is easily adjusted to curves, requires no nails 
through the staves, can be tightened to prevent leakage, and will 
require less lumber than a rectangular flume of the same capacity, 
especially as it may be constructed without stringers by plac;- 
ing the points of supports sufficiently close to use the resisting 
strength in bending of the flume box. The greater difficulty of 
shaping the staves and the introduction of sheet-steel flumes is 
probably the reason for the very limited use of this type of 
flume. 


STEEL FLUMES 

Types of. The steel or metal flumes are of two types: rec- 
tangular and semicircular. The rectangular form is seldom 
used; the only examples known to the writer are an iron flume 
on the Bear River Canal in Utah and one on the Henares Canal 
m Spam. These are illustrated in Wilson’s book on Irrigation 
Engineering and in P. J. Flynn’s book on Irrigation Canals 
and Other Irrigation Works. The waterway or flume box is 
formed by the two sides and the floor. The sides are designed 
as plate girders to carry the load to the points of support and 
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must also be designed to resist the water pressure. To act as 
plate girders they consist of a web plate strengthened with 
flange angles and cover plates and web stiffeners. To resist 
the water pressure the side walls of the Henares flume are 
designed as cantilever walls without tie pieces across the top, 
while the side walls of the Bear River Canal flume are tied across 
the top with angle irons. The floor in both flumes is formed 
of metal plates reinforced crossways with structural shapes to 
carry the load to the side girders. The substructure for the 
Bear River flume consists of masonry piers at the two ends with 
two intermediate steel bents resting on cylinders fllled with 
concrete with a pile foundation. The Henares flume is 70 
feet long, resting at the two ends on masonry piers with a clear 
span of 62 feet. Conditions favorable to this form of con- 
struction are a short deep depression, or the necessity of pro- 
viding an unobstructed waterway by using comparatively longer 
spans than obtained with the usual trestle construction, and a 
location which is sufficiently accessible to the railroad to permit 
the transportation of the large and heavy steel members. A span 
of not more than 75 to 100 feet may be taken as the maximum. 
But with the development of reinforced concrete design and 
construction even for these favorable conditions a steel flume of 
the girder type has little if anything to warrant its use. For 
larger spans a reinforced concrete flume supported on an arch 
will usually be the best and most economical form of structure. 

The semicircular metal flume during the last few years has 
become a very popular type of flume because of ^ its moderate 
cost, ease of construction and water-tightness, and in many cases 
it is replacing wooden flumes. The flume is made of thin metal 
sheets, curved so as to form short semicircular sections, which 
are joined together. The edges of the metal sheets are shaped 
into a bead or groove. The sheets are put together by over- 
lapping the grooved edges of the adjacent sheets, and a water- 
tight locked joint is formed by special shaped rods or bars placed 
on the inside and outside of the groove. These steel rods carry 
the weight of the water and flume to the stringers, which form 
part of the trestle. The ends of the outside rods are threaded for 
nuts and either pass through carrier beams supported on the 
stringers or fit into brackets directly connected to the stringers. 
By screwing the nuts the outside and inside rods are drawn to- 
gether and press the edges of the overlapping sheets together. 
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The earliest patented flume of this type on the market was the 
Maginnis flume, made by the Maginnis Flume Co. of Kimball, 
Nebraska. This flume has been used extensively and during th(^ 
last few years a number of other patented makes have been placed 
on the market; those which are now most widely used are the 
Hess flume, made by the Hess Flume Co. of Denver, Colorado; 
the Lennon flume, made by the Lennon Flume Co. of C-olorado 
Springs, Colorado; the Hydroduct flume, made by the Himnan 
Hydraulic Manufacturing Co. of Denver, Colorado; and tlu^ 
Standard flume, made by the Standard Corrugated Pipe Co. 
of San Francisco (Plate XVI, Figs. C and D and PlateX VIT, Figs. 
A and B). The different makes differ in the details of forming 
the interlocking joints and in the method of connecdon of the 
suspending rods to the stringers or carrier beams. The flumes 
are made in sizes ranging in diameter from about 8 inches to 
as large as 15 feet 6 inches in diameter for a flume on steel 
trestle on the main canal of the Twin Falls South Side Irrigation 
project in Idaho. In determining the proper size of the flume, 
it is necessary to allow for the necessary freeboard and to select 
a proper value for the coeflicient of roughness, which is affected 
by the method of making the interlocking joints in the sheets. 
The locking bars forming the joint of the Maginnis flume con- 
sist of a small channel on the inside and a rod on the outside. 
The inside channel projects above the surface of the metal 
sheets and produces eddies in the flow which affect the coeffuuent 
of roughness. The effect is not constant, but seems to increase 
with an increase in velocity. This is indicated by a set of several 
measurements made by the Reclamation Service on a number 
of different sized Maginnis flumes of the Boise project. Tlu^ 
results give values of ranging from about 0.013 for small 
depths and low velocities to about 0.019 for greater depths and 
velocities. 

The other makes of flumes have interlocking bars on the in- 
side, which fit into a groove so as to be flush with the inside 
^r ace. A single measurement on a Hydroduct flume of the 
Oise project gave a value of n equal to 0.01173, and single 
measurements on two Hess flumes gave an average value of n 
equal to 0.01170 (other values are given in Chapter III). 

The metal used in the manufacture of these flumes is either 
galvamzed iron, or iron or steel specially manufactured known as 



Plate XVII 



Pig. a. — H ess steel flume, 15 feet 6 inches diameter, on steel trestle. Twin Bealls, North 
Ride Irrigation Project, Idaho. 



Fig. B.—Iiess steel flume, 10 feet 10 inches diameter. Belle Fourclie Project, S. D. 

{Facing page 216 } 



Plate XVil 
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in^’ot iron which it is claimed will resist corrosion better than the 
coniinon iron and steel. 

Expansion and Contraction of Steel Flumes, — Most of the 
manufacturers make specially designed contraction and expan- 
sion joints to be inserted in the flume at intervals. However, 
many flumes are constructed without such special provision for 
contraction and expansion, and in some cases the locking joints 
arc loosened when not in use in the winter to permit contraction 
and tightened again before water is turned in the flume. When 
no expansion joints are provided and the locking joints are not 
loosened, the locking joints will usually give sufficiently to permit 
the contraction, but the expansion obtained before the beginning 



End of Flume Hot a part of 
J Expansion Joint 

I ^16 Galvanized Iron (V w TMck 
Rolled into Semicircular Form 
as shown below, Riveted wlule 
Bent 


3 Log to be cut all 
around about as 
Bliown, before 
Bending 


Vm, 42.— Expansion joint for Maginnis steel flume. 

project, Idaho. 


Boise Payette 


of the irrigation season has in some cases caused the sheets to 
buckle. In some cases where the flume connects to a concrete- 
lined canal, the contraction has exerted sufficient force to break 
t.lui connections at the inlet and outlet with the concrete-hned 
canal, producing a transverse crack across the canal sufiflciently 
wide to give excessive leakage and endanger the ends. 

On the Boise Project of the U. S. Reclamation Service t e orm 
of contraction joint used at the flume end consists of a metel 
tongue extending between a groove formed of double flum 
sheets (Fig. 42). This form of joint has prevented the buckling 
of shoots, which occurred when no contraction or expansion joints 

'^'subsTi^ctt for Steel Flumes.-The steel flume 

Benorally supported on a wooden trestle (Plate 

D, and Plate XVII, Hg. B). Steel trestles have been used for 
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some large flumes (Plate XVII, Pig- A), an<l in a, f(uv cases steel 
or wooden bridge trusses have been used at st.r(>ain grossings 
(Plate XVII, Pigs. C and D). The wooden ta-c'sth* (a)nsis(s ol the 
trestle bents, spaced usually 16 feet apart, tlu^ stringers wU,h or 
without the carrier beams, depending on the nmk(^ ol the Hume, 
knee bracing extending from the trestle posi.s i^o tln^ Hard point of 
the stringers on each side, and the longitudinal bracing. When 
the suspension rods arc connected directly to (he slringm-s with- 



out the carrier beamS; as is done with one make, of flume, the ec- 
centric pull on the stringers tend to cause torsion. I'o st n*ugt Inm 
against this torsion and to give lateral stiffness, in the Inrgtn' 
flumes (above 4 feet in diametei*) three to four <*rosH beaius arti 
used for each span of 16 feet to connect the st-ringers ic^gether. 
A one-story bent usually consists of two posi.s, tlu^ diagonal 
sway braces and either a wooden sill support or con(‘ret(‘ foot- 
ings. In addition a horizontal sash brace toward thc^ top of 
the posts and under the metal flume is often used, Wliilcj the 
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metal sheets are approximately semicircular when first erected 
and empty, when full of water the sheets assume the shape of 
a catenary; it is therefore important that the top sash brace and 
the diagonal sway brace be placed sufficiently below the metal 
sheets to leave enough clearance to permit the sag in the flume 
when full of water without the sheets bearing on them. The 
details of construction are illustrated by the flume of the Medina 
Irrigation Co., Texas (Fig. 43), and by the flume on the Twin 
Falls Salmon Eiver project in Idaho (Fig. 44). 

The Twin Falls Salmon River flume differs from the usual 
construction in that, in the place of two posts, four posts are 



Two Stories 

Bents 30-42 ft. h.lgli Elevation 

Front Elevation 

Fig. 44. — Steel flume. Twin Falls, Salmon River Land & Water Co., Idaho. 

used in each bent, the posts being arranged in pairs, bolted to- 
gether at the upper ends where the connection is made with the 
stringer. The usual construction for this size flume requires 
two 8 by 8-inch posts, while in this flume four 6 by 8-inch posts 
were used. This divergence from the usual form of construction 
would be justifiable where the larger size timber is not available. 
The sill resting on concrete footings is not necessary and increases 
the cost. 

Cost of Steel Flumes. — The price of the metal part of the 
flumes (metal sheets, locking bars, etc.) has materially de- 
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creased during the past year. The prices in 1914 were about 
the same for the standard makes and were about as indicated 
by the following table (f. o. b. Denver, Colorado). 


Pbicb op Galvanized Steel Flumes per Lineal Foot fob Different 
Thicknesses op Steel Sheets, Including Steel Sheets, Locking 
AND Suspension Baes, Etc. 


Price per lineal foot for 

Price per lineal foot for 

Price per lineal foot for 

Diameter, 

inches 

24 

gauge 

22 

gauge 

Diameter, 
feet and inches 

20 

gauge 

18 

gauge 

1 

Diameter, 
feet and inches 

16 

gauge 

i 

14 

gauge 

8 

$0.14 

$0 16 

5 

m 

$1 70 

$2 10 

10 

10 

$6.10 

$7 . 20 

10 

0.19 

0 20 

6 

m 

1 90 

2 35 

11 


6.45 

7.35 

12 

0 20 

0 24 

7 

0 

2 10 

2.55 

12 

1 

7.40 

8.30 

15H i 

0 30 

0 32 

7 

7K 

2 50 

2 95 





20 

0 36 

0 39 

8 

4 

2 70 

3 20 i 





23 

0.40 

0.44 






i 



30.5 

0 55 

0 63 










Diameter, 
feet and inches 

22 

gauge 

20 

gauge 

Diameter, 
feet and inches 

18 

gauge 

16 

gauge 

Diameter, 
feet and ineh(‘H 

14 

gauge 

12 

gauge 

3 2K 

3 10 

4 5H 

5 1 

$0.76 

0.91 

1 07 

1 22 

$0.87 . 
1.03 

1 22 
1.40 

8 11 ‘ 

9 6 

10 2 

$3.90 

4.40 

4 90 

$4 45 : 
5 00 
5.55 

12 9 

13 5 

$9.15 

10.30 

$11.35 

12.60 


The detailed cost of construction of steel flumes is illustrates 1 
by the tabulated cost data on pages 221 and 222. 

Durability and Economy of Steel Flumes. — The advantage's 
claimed for steel flumes as compared with wooden ‘flumes are : 
Ease of erection, water- tightness, lower cost of maintenance and 
repairs, and greater durability. These advantages have been 
well demonstrated by the results obtained in practice, with thc^. 
exception possibly of the durability. The extensive uso of steel 
flumes is of comparatively recent origin, and for that reason the 
durability can only be predicted. It is probably true that the 
useful life of a steel flume made of thin metal sheets will be less 
than is commonly claimed. The most valuable information on 
this subject is presented by Mr. C. R. Burkey in a paper pre.- 
sented at the Third Annual Report of Operating Engineers, held 
at Boise, Idaho, in 1914, in which he gives thefollowing summary 
of a report made by C. C. Fisher of the U. S, Reclamation 
Service, on the condition of metal flumes on the Boise pro|ect 
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!ost per Line?il F,oot (inlet and outlet, incl.) . 
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Cost op Maginnis Flumes Complete on Concrete Footings Buii.t 


BY Kelowna Irrigation Co., British Columbia 

14 flumes, 5 feet, 1 inch diameter, built over rock slides elevated up to a maximum lu'ijjht of 
50 feet above footings, totallength 4,128 feet 


Item 

Coat per lineal foot 

Unit coKt 

Grading 

10 021 


Concrete piers 

0.314 

$2 . 03 each 

Lumber 

0 502 

$10 75 per M, 

Framing and raising 

0.452 

$17.76 per M. 

Galv. iron nails, bolts, straps, tar, etc. 

0 134 


Steel flume 

1 789 


Hanging steel 

0 144 


Supervision 

0 no 


Miscellaneous expense 

0 067 


Engineering 

0 150 



S3 674 


Labor prices were : 



Common labor 

S2 . 75 per 10-hour day 


Skilled labor 

S3, 50 to 5.00 per 10- 



hoiir day 



in January, 1914. Some fifty or sixty flumes wore examincul; 
these included flumes of the following makes: Maginnis, Ifc'ss, 
Hinman and Wilhams, built in 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912. Th(^ 
results of the investigations are as follows: 

Of the flumes built in 1909, practically all were more or h'ss 
corroded. 

Of about thirteen flumes built in 1910, themajority woroin good 
condition, but one was considerably corroded. 

“Of about twenty-one flumes built in 1911, two wore consich'r- 
ably corroded. 

“Of about fourteen flumes built in 1912, two wore wuiouslv 
corroded. 


“From a study of Mr. Fisher’s data, there appears to be no 
decided advantage of one make over another, as regards d(;- 
terioration. Mr. Fisher stated that the greatest amount of 
corrosion and rust appeared to be along the joints, on the down- 
stream side, leading him to conclude that this was due to ru.st 
washing downstream from the joints, as the bands, etc., forming 
the joints were not galvanized.” 
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“Mr. Weymouth stated that he had looked into the matter of pro- 
tection of metal flumes against rust, and had found that coal-tar and 
similar products wore the best and also the cheapest form of paint for 
this purpose. Mr. Weymouth had corresponded with engineers on the 
subject of rust, and had received from Mr. 0. H. Ensign, Chief Elec- 
trical Engineer of the Reclamation Service, a formula for this use. Mr. 
Ensign recommended coal-tar and water-gas tar, stating that as the coal- 
tar is diflSicult to apply directly, the water-gas tar should be applied first, 
diluted if necessary with distillates of petroleum, after which the hot 
liquid coal-tar should be applied. Mr. Ensign advises that the tars must 
1)6 guaranteed refined, or free from moisture, or they cannot be heated. 

“ From the above information and the discussion at the conference, it 
appears to the writer that the bands, channels, etc., forming the joints 
of a metal flume, should be galvanized, as well as the sheet metal of 
the flume. And it also seems that it would be a good plan to paint metal 
flumes after 4 years^ use, if they show any signs of deterioration, using 
the coal-tar products.” 

As regards the relative cost of wooden and steel flumes, a com' 
parison of a number of designs of elevated flumes of both typeSj 
for the same condition, shows that the first cost of a sheet metal 
circular flume will usually be about 20 to 40 per cent, more than 
that of a wooden flume. Against this greater first cost should be 
balanced the water-lightness, and the smaller cost of repairs and 
maintenance obtained with the steel flume. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE FLUMES 

The use of reinforced concrete for flume construction has been 
limited to side-hill bench flumes and to very few elevated flumes. 
This limited use of reinforced concrete for elevated flumes is due 
largely to the high cost when compared to wooden or sheet metal 
flumes and to the difficulty in construction. The false work 
and forms used in the construction and the inaccessibility of most 
flume locations bring the cost per cubic yard of concrete in place 
higher than for any other type of irrigation structure. 

The water channel of a reinforced concrete flume is usually 
rectangular; the only exception known to the writer is a flume 
built on the irrigation system of the Canadian Pacific, which has 
a water channel curved approximately to a catenary cross 
section. The substructure may be either solid piers, columns, 
a reinforced concrete trestle or arches. The side walls must be 
designed to resist the inside water pressure and may have to be 
designed also as girders to carry the weight of the flume box and 
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water between the points of support; this will depend on the 
form of substructure. The structural design of the side walls of 
the flume box to resist the water pressure alone docs not differ 
from that of the bench flume; they may be designed as cantilever 
walls or as slabs supported by side posts or as slab walls anchored 
to the bottom and supported at the upper end by a reinforced 
concrete beam formed as part of the wall in the manner desciribed 
and illustrated for bench flumes. Where the flume box is 
supported on piers, column, or trestle, the floor slab is usually 
suspended to the side walls by transverse reinforcement in the 
floor slab designed to carry its weight and that of the water, andthe 
flume box is carried between points of supports by designing the 
side walls as girders. For a wide shallow flume a more economical 
design may be obtained by carrying the flume box between 
supports through the action of the floor slab, designed with tht^ 
main reinforcement placed longitudinally; the side walls are tlum 
designed for lateral water pressure only. A third form of design 
may be obtained by dividing the total weight to be carried be- 
tween the side walls, designed as girders, and the floor slal:>, (Un- 
signed for beam action between the points of supports. 

Where the flume substructure is one or more arches, the arch 
may consist of a single curved slab or may be formed of two or 
more ribs. Three forms of construction are feasible for the 
support of the flume box. First, the flume box may ]>e sup- 
ported on spandrel columns or transverse piers, extending fr<un 
the curved slab or rib to the under side of the flume floor, in whi(!h 
case the design of the flume box is the same as stilted abov(\ 
Second, the ribs of a two-ribbed arch may be extended to t.h(n 
under side of the floor in the same vertical plane as the side walls, 
in which case the floor slab is reinforced transversally to curry 
the weight between the two ribs, and the side walls have no girden* 
action. ^ Third, the flume box may be supported on spaudnd 
arches, in which case there is no beam action in the floor aiul no 
girder action in the side walls. 

The most desirable type of substructure can only be detorinim^d 
after an economical comparison of designs for each case. In 
general the most favorable conditions for reinforced concretes 
flumes elevated on arch substructures are a comparatively Uu'gc^ 
flume, a narrow deep canyon which can be crossed with a singlci 
arch span, and the necessity of providing an unobstructed largci 
waterway. 
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Reinforced Concrete Elevated Flumes of Kamloops Fruitlands 
Irrigation and Power Co., British Columbia (Fig. 29). — Where 
the l>enc.h flume, constructed for this system as previously illus- 
1 rated and described, crosses shallow natural drainage depressions, 

1 1n'; fluino is elevated on low concrete .piers and carried across the 
.spans by adding to the steel reinforcement used for the side walls 
of t,hc bench flume, sufficient reinforcement to obtain the re- 
(luired girder action. For a two-span flume, this consisted of 
longitudinal rods placed at the top of the side wall over the 
tHUiter pier to resist the negative bending moment and at the 
bottom to resist the positive bending moments. Longitudinal 
sbeai- in the side walls is resisted by the transverse reinforcement, 
dflue floor slab is reinforced for beam slab action between side 
walls. Temperature reinforcement is not necessary, as provision 
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for contraction is obtained through the contraction joints at 
both ends of the flume, spaced 40 feet apart. 

Reinforced Concrete Flume of Yakima Valley Canal Co., 
'Washington (Plate XVIII, Fig. C).— This flume was constructed 
a.round steep rocky bluffs, to cross drainage depressions, and 
where the foundation did not permit the bench flume constru - 
tioii previously described. The flume is supported on reinforced 
<-onerote piers, 8 inches thick, spaced 25 feet apart and co 
structed on solid rock (Fig. 45). The side walls are enntflever 
walls to resist the water pressure and are also ^ 

between the piers. There is no apparent ^ 

verstU reinforcement next to the 

■nid to the inside face of the floor slab other than the possible 

;.«pnrement of added stiffness becai^e rtk 

possibly the provision of greater strength against fal g 
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or slides; which, however, is not necessary for the downhill side 
wall. The longitudinal reinforcement in excess of that needc^d for 
the girder action provides for temperature stresses. 



Reinforced Concrete Flume of Naches Power Co., Washington 
(Plate XVIII, Figs. A and B).— The design of the flunu^ box 
does not differ from that used for the bench flume pnmously 


Fiii. 46,™ -Reinforced concrete elevated flume. Xaches Power Canal Wash. 





Plate XVIIl 



Fu;. A. — Ueiiiforccd concrete flume. Naches Power Canal, Wash. 






Fig. C. — Eeinforced concrete flume. Naclies Power Co., Wasli 


Fig. D. — Reinforced concrete flume. Falcva Flume, Spain. 
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clGscribed. Th© floor slab is designed to carry the entire weight 
of the flume box and water to the supporting bents, spaced 10 
feet apart; there is no special reinforcement in the side walls to 
produce the girder action (Fig. 46). Each trestle bent is formed 
by two columns with spread footings, a cross stringer connecting 
the tops of the columns, formed as a cross rib on the under side 
of the floor, and a tie beam, corresponding to a sash brace on 
a wooden flume trestle, connecting the columns at a point mid- 
way between the girder and footing. The upward extensions of 
the columns form the side posts of the flume box. 



Fig. 47. — Keinforced concrete flume of Hamiz, Algeria. 

Reinforced Concrete Elevated Flumes on Canal of Hamiz, 
Algeria (Fig. 47). — An interesting type of flume has been used 
on this canal for the conveyance of water over two depressions, 
one 92.5 feet long and the other 187 feet long. The flume box is 
formed of the two side walls, the floor slab, concave on the 
inside, and tie beams across the top to connect the side walls. 
The flume box is supported on top of two reinforced concrete 
beams placed directly mnder the side walls and built monolithic- 
ally with the flume box. These beams carry the total weight to 
the points of supports, which consist of concrete piers, 3 feet 33''^ 
inches thick at the top, spaced 29 feet 63'^ inches c. to c., giving 
a clear span of 26 feet 3 inches. 

The side walls, which are only 2 inches thick, are formed as 
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beam slabs divided by the tie beams into spans of 3 feet 3}^ 
inches and to resist the water pressure are reinforced with a mesh 
of iron rods 0.315 inch in diameter, spaced longitudinally and 
transversally 4inches apart. The transverse reinforcement of the 
side walls is continuous with that in the floor beam. The sup- 
porting beams are reinforced at the bottom with a rod 1 ,57 
inches in diameter and at the top with a rod 0.787 inch in 
diameter. These rods are suspended to the reinforcement of the 
superstructure by iron wires 0.275 inch in diameter. To r(^sist 
the negative bending moment produced in the upper part of the 
side walls, three rods 0.787 inch in diameter are placed, extend- 
ing on both sides of the pier to the M points of the span. 

The flume was built of mortar composed of about 1 part of 
cement to 3.2 parts of sand. When completed, the flume resisted 
successfully a test of 1,000 pounds load per lineal foot for 24 
hours. The total cost was $4.95 a running foot. 

The flume is unusual in design and in the very thin walls. 
Thicker walls designed as girders to carry the load to the sup- 
porting piers, without the addition of the girder beams, would 
facilitate construction and for ordinary conditions would be mon^ 
economical. There is no apparent necessity for the very thick 
supporting piers. 


mff Aragon and Catalogne, Spain 

( late XVIII, Fig. D), This flume has a carrying cai)acity of 
about 775 cubic feet per second and a length of 220 feet. Vlu^ 
flume box is formed by the side walls 6 inches thick, 10 fend. 
4 mches in height, spaced 13 feet IM inches apart, framed with 
reinforced ribs or beams, 6 feet 6 inches c. to c. The flume 

l^hv reinforced concr(d.e, 

10 by 10 inches cross section, about 16.5 feet high. The tota 

cost was about $6,000 or about 127.25 a lineal foot 

N-rt S”' “ North 

incht^Fir48r^Th^^“^*VT 

, , , , flume box has an inside width of 34 feer 

a total depth of 12 feet 6 inohes, the flop, forms p^otael/r.': 



SECTION THROUGH FLUME 






Plate XIX 
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PlAT33 XIX 







■Reinforced concrete flume at Spring Canyon Draw. Interstate Canal, Xorth Platte Project, Wyo., Xeb 
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The side walls of the flume box are reinforced transversally to 
resist tlie water pressure, through the action of a vertical beam 
slab, fixed at the floor for the lower point of support and to the 
reinforced beam formed at the upper part of the side wall for the 
upper point of support. This upper beam is reinforced with a 
Hbiindi, 25-pound I-beam, and is divided into spans of 11 feet 
9^2 inches by tie beams in the form of lattice girders, extending 
across the top of the flume with the ends anchored in the side 
walls. The longitudinal reinforcement is probably intended for 
1 ennporature reinforcement and has a cross-sectional area equal to 
about 0.7 of 1 per cent, of the concrete area. The spandrel 



artdu^s have a ch^ar span of 4 feet 9 inches, a crown thickness of 
inches and are reinforced with No. 10 guage, 4-inch mesh 
wire, placed near the under face. The main center arch has a 
<trown thickness of 2 feet and is reinforced with IJi-inch rods, 
2 fcH'.t apart, placed both near the concave and convex surface of 
tlio arched slab. The two side arches have a crown thickness of 
18 incdies and are reinforced with 1-inch rods, 2 feet apart. 

Th(^ illicit and outlet are alike (Tig. 49) and are formed by using 
wai-pod surfaces to connect the canal sides on a to 1 slope 
wit/h the vertical side walls. These warped surfaces are 40 feet 
in length and are made with a section of riprap 18 inches thick, 
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nearest the canal, to change from a 1)-^ to 1 slope to a 1 to 1 slope, 
and of a section of reinforced concrete surface supported on 
buttresses. 

INLET AND OUTLET TO FLUMES 

In order to decrease the cross-sectional area of the flume and 
correspondingly the cost, it is desirable, where the available grade 
will permit it and where the flume is of considerable length, to use 
a high velocity of flow in the flume. Usually at the inlet there 
will be an increase in velocity from a comparatively low velocity 
in the canal to a higher velocity in the flume, and at the outlet 
the velocity must be decresaed before the water passes into the 
canal. To produce the increase in velocity at the inlet, the re- 
quired drop in the water surface must be made and the transition 
designed accordingly. At the outlet the decrease in velocity can 
be used to produce a rise in the water surface, but unless it is 
necessary to retain the available head it is preferable to neglect 
this gain in head. The principles of transition design have been 
discussed in Chapter VI. 

The object of the inlet and outlet structures is to produce the 
change in cross section by the proper form of transition and to 
make a connection of the flume with the canal which will pro- 
tect the ends of the flume against settlement, erosion, under- 
mining or outflanking. The structure will usually consist of 
the wings, the floor, cut-off walls on the sides, and a toe wall at 
the far end of the floor. 

To make the transition, the wings may be (1) warped wings, 

(2) straight wings placed on an acute angle to the axis of flow, 

(3) straight wings placed at right angles to the axis of flow. 
Warped wings or warped channels give the best hydraulic design, 
but the increased cost and difficulty of construction frequently 
lead to the adoption of straight vertical wings. For a perma- 
nent concrete or steel flume when it is essential to retain as 
much of the available grade as possible and to obtain a com- 
paratively large change in velocity, they give the best form of 
structure. ^ Warped wings may be made of wooden staves to 
connect with a wooden stave flume, or of concrete with a floor 
between to connect with a concrete, steel, or wooden stave flume 
(Plate XX, Fig. A). Sheet steel warped inlets and outlets hav(^ 
been put on the market by the manufacturers of sheet vSteel 
semicircular flumes (Plate XX, Fig. B) j they have been used only 



Plate XX 



l-'iii A. — Wiirpcd wing inlet. Twin Falls, Salmon River Land <& Water Co., Idaho. 



— ^Shcet metal inlet for Hess steel flume. 
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Plate XX 



Fig, C. — Outlet to steel flume. Snake River Irrigation Co., Mountain Uonu^, Idalui 



Fig. D.— Inlet to wooden flume. Orchard Mesa Power Canal, Palisade, Colo. 
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in a few cases and while they may be desirable in material subject 
to settlement, they are usually inferior to concrete structures. 
The warped wall when made of plain concrete changes from a 
comparatively thin sloping wall or lining to a heavier retaining 
wall section next to the flume. Reinforced concrete warped sur- 
faces resting on, or anchored to, buttresses can often be used eco- 
nomically. The length of transition should be proportional to the 
change in water cross section or velocity, and should be sufficient 
to produce a gradual change with little impact and eddies; this 
can be obtained by using a comparatively small angle between the 
wing and the direction of flow; usually not greater than about 30 
degrees. The construction of a warped wing requires a change 
from a fiat canal slope to either the vertical or curved side of 
the flume; in making a concrete wing the slope of the warped 
surface next to the canal is sufficiently flat to permit placing 
the concrete without forms by spreading it on the surface of the 
trimmed earth, but the steep slope next to the flume requires 
that the concrete be placed back of forms. A very satisfactory 
method of construction is to divide the transition in two parts. 
The first part is that adjacent to the canal and extends from 
the end where it joins the canal and where it has about the 
same side slope as the canal to a point in the wing where the 
slope gets as steep as 1 to 1 or even to 1 ; this part can be 

built without forms. The second part is adjacent to the flume 
and is the continuation of the first part; it is built with the use 
of forms. 

For wooden, rectangular flumes straight wings are commonly 
used. Straight vertical wings placed on an angle of 30 to 45 
degrees to the axis of the canal with a floor between produce a 
better transition hydraulically than right-angle wings. Right- 
angle wings are cheaper and easier to construct, but unless 
riprap is used to form the inlet there is a sudden change in 
cross section which is objectionable. At the outlet riprap or 
other form of protection is often necessary to resist the erosion 
caused by the laigh exit velocity and by the eddies resulting from 

the sudden change in velocity. 

The correct hydraulic design of the inlet and outlet structures 
is desirable, but is not as important as the design and m- 
stallation of the structures so as to be safe against undermmmg 
and washing around the wings. The failures of flumes are often 
caused by defects in these end connections. The most im- 
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portant features which raust be provided for are: First j the 
wings and cut-off walls must be designed to form water-tight 
connections. Second, the exit of the flume must be designed to 
prevent tendency of erosion produced by the high velocity 
and by the eddies resulting from the change in cross section. 



Fig. 50. — Inlet to wooden flume. Southern Alberta Land Co., Can. 

Third, the cut-off walls must extend into impervious material 
where possible, and the connections when in earth must be very 
carefully puddled. To be safe against small leaks which may 
develop, the ends of flumes built across ravines must be extended 
well into firm material to obtain a good safe anchorage. With 
wooden construction it is difficult to be certain that leakage 
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will not occur through the joints of the wooden lining and for 
that reason various methods of assembling the wing walls have 
been used; the main object being to obstruct or increase the 
path of travel to leakage water around the structure. 

The form of structure will depend on whether wood or con- 
crete is used. A common form of flume end connection is illus- 
trated by that used by the Southern Alberta Land Co. in Alberta, 
Canada (Fig. 50). This form, which may be called the double 


wing form consists of the transition wings and floor and a 
second set of cut-off wings and vertical apron. The transition 
wings are vertical wings, placed on an angle with the direction 
of flow and extending well into the canal banks; the floor in 
between slopes down from its connection with the flume floor, 
so as to extend to a depth below grade of about K 1 times the 
depth of water in the canal. The cut-off wings and vertical apron 
are at right angles to the axis of the flume and placed at the 
connection of the transition with the flume end. Well puddled 
earth between the two sets of wings forms a water-tight earth 


wedge and gives good anchorage with the natural earth. The 
transition wing and the cut-off wing on the same side of the flume 
may be connected by pieces across the top to brace the top 
of the walls against the pressure of the earth held in the wedge. 
Sometimes the floor of the transition is made level with the 
flume floor and a vertical cut-off apron is placed at the end where 
it connects with the canal bed. A simpler form of inlet and 
outlet, often used, is obtained by using the same form of transi- 
tion wings with floor in between but omitting the right-angle 
cut-off wings and vertical apron. While this is satisfactory with 
good water-tight material not easily eroded by a small leak, it 
docs not have the same degree of safety as the double wing type. 
Another form is obtained by omitting the transition wings and 
using only the right-angle cut-off wing and trenches ; it is cheap 
to construct, but requires suitable material for riprap or a 
concrete lining to properly form the inlet transition an o 
provide protection against erosion at the outlet 

Another form which may be called . 

form, illustrated by the standard design of the States 

Exclamation Service (Fig. 51), is obtained by 
the flume with a short section of flume made sufficie y ^ 
and deep so that the entire canal cross section m y . 
inside of this enlarged flume up to the breast wall which connects 
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into the canal banks at an angle with the canal axis, with' the floor 
in between provided with a cut-off apron where it connects with 
the earth, and an abutment wall or breast wall for the flume to 



rest on. The floor may be omitted, as illustrated by the inlet 
to a flume on the Sunnyside project, Washington (Tig. 53), but 
the increase in velocity as the water enters the flume is liable to 


Eig. o2. — Inlet for flume. Crane Creek Irrigation 
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Plan of Intake 



Fig. 53. — Inlet to steel flume on Sunnyside Project, Wash. 



Gravel Hard Pan 

Center Sectioi^ 

Fig. 54.-lnlet structure for steel flume. Twin Falls, Salmon River Land 
& Water Co... Idaho. 
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CHAPTER X 


PIPES AND INVERTED SIPHONS 

Uses of Pipes in Irrigation- — On most irrigation projects the 
use of pipe Is limited to the conveyance of water across natural 
drainage channels or depressions, or along steep, rocky bluffs or 
hillsides (Plate XXI, Figs. A- B, C. D). The pipe line is then 
either an inverted siphon taking the place of a flume on trestle, or 
a gravity pressure pipe line used as substitute for a bench flume 
or difflcult canal construction on steep side hills, in which case it 
may follow closely the route of an open canal or of a bench flume, 
or it may be located to shorten the route and avoid difficulties in 
construction. On a number of irrigation projects pipes have 
been used for the conveyance and distribution of water to the 
irrigable lands. These projects are mostly in southern Cali- 
fornia, in eastern Washington, southern Idaho, northeast 
Oregon, and British Columbia, where either the rolling character 
of the land or the high value of the water and the small volumes 
of water to be conveyed favored the installation of distribution 
systems in which the laterals and in some cases even the mains 
are built largely or entirely of pipe lines. This type of distribu- 
tion system is considered in Vol. III. The use of pipes in farm 
distribution system for the application of water to the land has 
been described in Chapter VII, Vol. I. Pipes are also used for 
chutes, culverts, delivery gates, etc. 

Kinds of Pipes Used. — The kinds of pipes used on irrigation 
systems are: wrought-iron, steel, wooden stave, concrete, and 
reinforced concrete. C!5ast-iron pipes, because of their high cost 
in the west and of transportation difficulties are practically never 
used, except in a few cases for culverts. Wrought-iron and steel 
pipes are used only to a limited extent; small size pipe up to 
about 12 inches in diameter have been used on smaller distribu- 
tion systems, but their use in larger sizes is confined to a few 
cases where the pressure heads exceed those for which wooden 
stave pipe can be economically used. Wooden stave pipes 
have been used to a large extent. Under favorable conditions 
they are more durable than steel pipes and will usually cost 
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less for pressures under 200 or 250 feet. Plain cement concrete 
or cement mortar pipes have been used extensively in southern 
California and to a smaller extent elsewhere for the conveyance 
of water under low pressure, generally under 15 feet head. 
Reinforced concrete pipes have been used on a number of projects 
as inverted siphons, and on some projects as distributary pipe 
lines, notably on the Umatilla project, Oregon, where they have 
been used successfully for pressure heads as great as 110 feet. 
In cost they may compare favorably with wood stave pipes, 
with the additional advantage of durability when the wood pipe 
must be under low pressure head or under other unfavorable 
condition. 

WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL PIPES 

Steel vs. Wrought Iron. — The main advantage of wrought4ron 
and steel pipes is their adaptability to high pressures. A serious 
disadvantage is the decrease in carrying capacity of steel or 
wrought iron with age; due to the greater frictional resistance 
and decrease in cross-sectional area produced by the growth of 
tubercles on the interior of the pipe. The use of wrought-iroA 
pipes antedates the use of steel pipes. The development of the 
use of large size riveted iron pipes was initiated largely in the 
west, beginning about 50 years ago. The use of mild-steel 
pipes has been largely introduced during the past 30 years. 
The durability of several old wrought-iron pipes and the short 
life of a number of newer steel pipes have led many engineers to 
believe that wrought iron is preferable. The evidence is not 
conclusive, however, but steel costs less than wrought-iron, and 
the largest size of wrought-iron plates which can be successfully 
manufactured is much smaller than the steel plates used in large 
size steel pipes. For these reasons the use of steel pipes has 
largely superseded the use of wrought-iron pipes. The steel used 
is made by the open-hearth process; it has a tensile strength of 
50,000 to 65,000 pounds per square inch, an elastic limit not less 
than 30,000 pounds per square inch, and a working tensile 
strength, usually taken at 15,000 to 20,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

DESIGN OF STEEL PIPES 

Stresses and Thickness of Pipe. — The stresses which may act 
on a steel pipe are: 



Plate XXI 
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1 . Tlic tensile circurnferenti^;! stress resulting from tlie interuEl 
Wilier pressure, including when necessary an allowance for water- 
luimnier. 

2. The circumferential stresses produced by the weight of the 
hiuddill. 

fl. TL he longitudinal stresses due to the beam action of the 
pipe, when the pipe is supported on piers or when because of poor 
hiuddill it is not equally supported. 

4. The longitudinal stress resulting from temperature changes. 

5. The stress produced at bends. 

The thickness of the pipe is usually determined only for the 
t(uisile stress resulting from the internal water pressure, by the 
formula: 

pr 

total internal pressure in pounds per square inch, 
radius of the pipe in inches. 

working safe tensile strength on the steel per square inch 
of the net area. 
cfRciency of the joints. 

llie value of S when no allowance must be made for water- 
hammer ranges from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds per square inch; 
the value of 16,000 is commonly used. 

Cleiicrally pipe lines used as inverted siphons on irrigation 
systems are not. subject to water-hammer. Allowance for water- 
hammer is made only when variations in the velocity may be 
I)ro(lu(;cd by the operation of gate valves or other cause, and is 
(k^pcuuient on the velocity, the rate of variation, the length and 
si 2 :(^, of the pipe. The allowance to be made can be obtained 
wheti all the conditions are known by the use of certain formulas 
leased on theoretical considerations. E. Kuichling made a 
number of measurements on a 24-inch pipe line, and concludes 
that for long and large pipe conduits the water ram caused by 
closing a stop gate would not induce an internal pressure greater 
than 1.5 times the static pressure. In these experiments the 
gate valve was closed as rapidly as possible, in about 20 
minutes. Allen Hazen has also suggested a 50 per cent, allow- 
ance for water-hammer. 

The stress produced by the weight of the backfill is often 
neglected, especially in steel pipe lines placed in shallow trenches, 
10 
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from wliieh - {).2t) atid / 

wh<a*e S - stress in pounds per sipiare itieli 

t ' thi{*kn<*ss of pipe in inelies, 
h height of Iniektill in feet. 

To allow for variations in (lie thiekness of the naUal and to 
inenaist^ tlu^ durability against eorroMon the romputed re- 
(luinHl thiekiKxss is <dl<‘a inenaised t |r, of an itteh, 

Expansion and Contraction and Temperature Stresses. A 
steel pipe line, vovirvd watli earth is subjefU to ehange- in 
temperature, the range of wdiieh wh«m the pipe i-^ full ot watfS’ 
will 1)0 int(‘rme<liute between that of the soil and of the water. 
A short pipe lin<^ of largt' diamc'ter wlu'n full will havi* a, range *4' 
teinp<u’atures luairly e(|UHl to that of tlie water, wiiile a long 
pipe line of small {liamtd.er will havt' a rnngt' of temperature 
nearly <Kiual to tliat of the soil 
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A short steel pipe line left uncovered, when full of water will 
have a range of temperature nearly equal to that of the water; but 
if of small diameter and of large length, with the water flowing 
slowly or stationary, the range of temperature may be much 
greater and approach that which the exposed pipe line would 
have when empty. 

The range of soil temperatures as compared with that of atmos- 
pheric temperatures is illustrated by the following values ob- 
tained from daily measurements at Moscow, Idaho, in 1901 
(Bull. 35, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho). 

f 

Atmospheric Temperatures at Moscow, Idaho 

Minimum atmospheric temperature at 

Moscow, Idaho, in 1901 7° Fahrenheit 

Maximum atmospheric temperature at 

Moscow, Idaho, in 1901 99® Fahrenheit 


Difference.... 92® Fahrenheit 

Average of minimum daily atmospheric 
temperatures during coldest month in 

1901 22.02®* Fahrenheit 

Average of maximum daily atmospheric 
temperatures during warmest month in 
1901 84 . 84® Fahrenheit 


Difference 62.82 


Soil Temperatures at Moscow, Idaho, in 1901 


Depth of soil in 
feet 

Mmiinum temperature, 
degrees Fahrenheit ' 

i 

Maximum temperature, 
degrees Fahrenheit 

Range, 

degrees 

Fahrenheit 

1 

32 

69 

37 

2 

34 

68 

34 

3 

36 

65 

.29 

4 

37 

62 

25 

5 

38 

60 

22 

6 

39 

1 

58 

19 


The temperature of the water as it enters the pipe line will 
range from a minimum temperature which may approach the 
freezing temperature of 32° Fahrenheit to a maximum tempera- 
ture which will seldom exceed 80° Fahrenheit. The above con- 
siderations indicate that the range of temperature of a steel pipe, 
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covered with 2 feet or more of earth will seldom oxchhhI 40 
'Fahrenheit. 

The variations in temperatures, acting on a steel pipe, fixed so 
as to neither contract nor expand, will produce longitudinal com- 
pressive or tensile stresses, the magnitude of which is dependent 
on the temperature at which the pipe was laid; if laid at. 1.h(^ 
maximum temperature which it will have when buried, then the 
maximum tensile stress will be : 

5ft = 40 X 0.0000065 X 30,000,000 

= 7,800 pounds per square inch of the gross area of tlu^ 
metal. 

This is considerably less than the strength obtained wit.h a 
single-riveted lap joint. 

The range of temperature of an uncovered pipe line will 
usually be considerably larger and in a pipe line held to pre^vent 
expansion and contraction may produce stresses greater than 
the working strength of the metal, which for the condition of 
expansion may result in the buckling of the pipe. 

T3rpes of Longitudinal and Circumferential Joints. — Steel 
pipes are made of curved sheets of metal, the edges and ends of 
which are joined in various ways. Small size pipes up to about 
30 inches in diameter are commonly made in lengths of 12 to 
15 feet, of one or more rings made of a single sheet with the 
edges overlapping to form a single longitudinal seam, double lap 
riveted. 

Another type of pipe which has greater joint efficiency is th(^ 
spiral riveted pipe. This pipe is made in sizes ranging from 
3 inches to 42 inches in diameter, and in lengths up to 15 feet for 
galvanized pipe, and 30 to 40 feet for asphalt-coated pipe. The 
pipe length is made of a sheet rolled with overlapping edges 
forming a single-riveted spiral seam around the pipe. With 
the rivet holes placed on a spiral, the cross-sectional area of metal 
in any longitudinal section is reduced only to a small extent 
and greater strength is obtained than with any other typ(^ of 
riveted logit udinal joint. It is stated by the manufactur(;rs ihati 
hydraulic tests carried to a bursting pressure show that the spiral 
seam is the strongest part of the pipe. 

In recent years the manufacture of lap-welded steel pipe has 
been greatly developed. This kind of pipe is now made from 12 
to 72 inches in diameter in lengths up to 20 feet. The ad- 
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vantages claimed for it are greater joint strength than when riveted 
and a perfectly smooth interior, and therefore greater carrying 
capacity than with a riveted pipe of the same size. 

The lock-bar longitudinal joint pipe is another type of pipe, 
first used on a large scale for the Coolgardie pipe line in Australia, 
30 inches in diameter and 370 miles in length, and since 1904 
largely adopted in the United States. The pipe is ordinarily 
made of two plates bent to semicircles and of two double grooved 
locking bars to join the edges of the plates and make the longi- 
tudinal seams (Plate XXII, Fig. A). The edges of the plates are 
first upset, then inserted into the opened grooves of the locking 
bars, and the grooves are closed by pressure from a hydraulic 
press. For large size pipes, four quadrant plates and four bars 
would be used. The pipe is now made in almost any size from 
16 inches to 10 feet in diameter, and in lengths up to 30 feet. 
The advantages of this kind of pipe over the usual riveted pipe 
arc: joint strength, equal to the strength of the plate, and no 
protruding rivet heads in the length of the section. It is also 
stated to be cheaper. 

The types of circumferential joints used for small size pipes 
depend on the size, the kind of pipe, and the pressure (Plate XXII, 
Fig. B). For pipes up to 40 inches in diameter and low pressures 
the slip joint may be used. This joint is made by a sleeve 
plac^ed inside and attached to one end of the pipe. The pro- 
jecting end of the sleeve is covered with canvas or burlap, soaked 
in red lead or liquid asphaltum, and then driven into the end of 
the adjoining pipe. For larger pressures the pipe ends may be 
riveted to forged steel flanges, which are connected together by 
bolting, with a gasket in between; or the pipe ends may be left 
plain and the joint made with a forged steel bolted joint, which 
consists of two angle flanges, between which is a central sleeve 
surrounding the joint and two rubber rings, one along each edge 
of iho sleeve, which are compressed by drawing the flanges to- 
gether with bolts. This latter joint allows slight deflection, which 
permits its use in making long radius bends, allows contraction 
and expansion, and is of special advantage if the pipe line is 
liable to settle. The sections of lock-bar pipe are connected 
together with either flange joints or bolted joints as described 
above or, for the larger sizes, with single or double riveted butt 
or lap joints. 

Large size steel pipes are commonly riveted along the longi- 
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tudinal and circumferential seams. The pipes are usually 
built of rings, each made of a single sheet and riveted together 
in the shop to make sections 20 to 30 feet in length. These sec- 
tions are then connected in place by riveting. The longitudinal 
seams are generally double-riveted lap joints for low pjx^ssurcs, 
and either triple-riveted lap or triple-riveted butt for high pres- 
sures. Circumferential seams are usually single-riveted or douldc^ 
riveted lap joints. When the pipe is supported above ground on 
piers, it is desirable to increase its strength against flexure by 
placing the longitudinal seams near the top of the pipe. After 
riveting is completed, the edges of the plates must be carefully 
driven in or calked to make the joints tighto 

Design of Riveted Joints. — The design of riveted joints for steel 
pipes involves a consideration of the tensile stress on the not se(‘- 
tion of the plate, the shearing stress on the rivets, and thc^ 
compressive or bearing stress of the plate upon the rivets; in 
addition the spacing of the rivets must insure water-tight.ness. 
Failure usually occurs either by rivet shearing or by tcaiing of 
the plate. The eflBiciency of the joint will depend on the typ(^ 
of joint, the diameter and spacing of rivets. The principles of 
design are presented in standard books on strength of materials. 
Special reference is recommended to Chapter XIII of “Th(^ 
Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering,’^ 
by Burr (Wiley & Sons, New York). 

The longitudinal seams of riveted pipes are usually doublc'- 
riveted lap joints. Triple-riveted lap joints will usually not bo 
economical, for their efficiency is not much higher than that of 
double-riveted lap joints. For high pressures and large pipe's 
double- or triple-riveted butt joints with double cover plates will 
often be economical. 

The circumferential seams are usually single-riveted lap joints, 
except for pipes, in which the longitudinal seams are tad pie- 
riveted butt, when double-riveted circumferential joints ar<^ 
often used. For thick plates circumferential butt joints, with 
single outside cover plates, may be used to advantage to give an 
interior surface offering less obstruction to the flow. 

The diameter of the rivets is usually determined empirically. 
Unwin gives the following rule: 

d = 1.2 ^/t 

where d = dameter of rivet in inches, t = thickness of plate in 
inches 



Plate XXlI 
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Hun- t tlKi diameter will range between the following 

vnhn's; 

d ----- 0.75 1. + 0.375 
d -- 0.«75« + 0.375 

!in<l HlaU's that for the heaviest plates the values obtained from 
ihi-so (‘xpressions are too large, the diameter rarely exceeding 1 
audi. ddu' following tables and accompanying diagrams (Fig. 

J rk i 



- qr H 

XionKltudlnal Lap Joint 
Double lUvotod 



lJuU Strap Joint 

.,5.”DoS .U,pc.of,iv.«di.»t,to,=«plP«. 

Biv., U.C .UmensionB of riveted 

IIiir1.r<»'il steam Gas md Electric Co., 

r..e..„t dosiRna and tables ot the pp, U„es ot 

('alifornia. The Hartford design ultimate tensile 

the Los Angeles aqueduct an - an ultimate shear- 

strmigth- of 60,000 pounds per square m 
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ing strength of 38,000 pounds per square incli. Tlu^ (liiun(4,(»r of 
rivet hole is e larger than that of the rivet. 


Dimensions in Inches op Kivbted Joints pkom Deskjns op IIaktfoiii> 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 


I. Longitudinal lap joint, double riveted, with circimib^rential lap joint, 

single riveted 




Longitudinal lap joint, double rivet<‘<l 

Cir<‘umf(‘r('nl i;il lap 
ioint. Hiimle nvt*((Mi 

Thickness 
of plates 

Diameter 
of rivets 

P 

r 1 

m = 0 j 

Etficieucy 

1 

rn 

M 


2% 

l^He 

ll-s 

0.74 

2'i'fi 

C H 

He 

H 

2% 

l^He 

1^32 

0.72 

2'.s 

! 1 ji 2 

H 

Vs 

3M 

2H6 


0 70 

2^s 


Vie 

^He 

3M 

2Hs 

I'A 

0.70 

2 he 

Ce 


1 

3.32 

2.2 

11?32 

0 ()8 

2 b, 



II. Longitudinal lap joint, triple riveted, with eirc.uinfen'nt.ial lap joint, 

double riveted 


Thickness 
of plates 

Diameter 
of rivets 

1 Longitudinal lap joint, triple 

riveted 

Ciroumforcnliul lap 
joint, Kinp:lt‘ riv(*(ed 

P 

ri 

rn 

ICfRcionoy 

P ’ rn 



1 

H 

Ha 

3 

2 

l>32 

0 77 

2,!-t(i i I';(2 

He 

A'le 

SVa 



0.76 

2 A 1 '■,4 

H 

H 

SH 

2He 

IH 2 

0 75 

2',S , l’^.')2 

He 

Vs 

SH 

2H 


0 75 

2'»n 1''’32 


^He 

S^He 

2« 

i}4 

0 75 

2 ' 1 > 0 


Dimensions in Inches of Riveted Joints for Steel Pipes from Stand- 
ard Drawings of Pacific Gas and Electric Co , Han Eran<!isco, (b\D. 


I. Longitudinal lap joint, double riveted, and circutnrercntia.l lap joint, 

single riveted 


Thick- 
ness of 
plates 

Cold 

diame- 

Longitudinal joint, double- 
nveted lap 

Circurnfereutinl joinf , 
Hingl{‘ lap 

ter of 
rivets 

P 

r 

m 

0 

1 

Eflinionoy, 
per cent. 

P 

rri I 

Kfnri(UH*y, 

! per eont. 

He 


2 

m 

IVa 

1 

66.0 

IH 

1 1 

50 0 

Vi, 

H 

2H 

m 


V4 

66 0 


i'.i 

40.0 

He 

H 

2H 

IH 

rVa 

iH 

66 0 

2 

1'.. 

51.0 

H 

M 

214 

m 


m 

67.5 

2 

1>2 

; 40.0 

He 

H 

SVs 

2 

m 

IK 

66.0 

2?8 


' 46.5 


^ Center row of rivets is equally distant from inner and outer rows of rivets. 
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H. LiniKituiliiial buU strap joints, triple riveted, and circumferential lap 

joint, double riveted 


'i. - 1 

1 §• ! illy 1 

TdoriKitudinal joint, triple-riveted butt | 

Circumferential joint, 
double lap 

t' i of 

13 nv'<‘ts 

'■1 

m 1 

'1 

^ 1 

0 

V 

Effi- 

ciency 

P 

^ 1 

m 1 

1 

Effi- 

ciency 

.is i 

~H 1 

31'K 

3 

2 

31/4 

1^4 

IH 

85 0 

3 

^ 1 

15/4 

69 0 

•10 « 

"h 

3H 

3 

2 

8H 

154 

IH 

84 0 

3H 

2 

154 

64.5 

i,‘. 

1 

4 

m 

2M 

31/2 

2 

IH 

84 0 

3H 

23/4 

m 

67 5 

1 

1 

4 

3M 

2H 

3^2 

2 

m 

83 0 

3 

23/4 

m 

61 0 

'^(1 

1 

33/1 

3H 

2H 

3M 

21/4 

m 

83 0 

S 

2H 

2 

60 0 

1 ^16 

1 

3H 

2H 

31/4 

21/i 

iH 

81 5 

3 

23/4 

2 

55 0 


1 !h 

VA 

4 

2H 

4 

23/4 

m 

83 0 

33/4 

3 

21/4 

56 5 

1 


m 

4 

2H 

4 

2H 

m 

82 0 

33/4 

3 

2H 

, 52 5 

1 ! 'U 


m 

4 

2H 

4 

2H 

IH 

81 5 

33/4 


2H 

49 0 

’* ».V 

» 

V% 

4*6 

4 

2H 

4 

23/4 

m 

81.0 

33/4 

1 ^ 

2 U 

46 0 


Examples of Steel-pipe Installations.— The most important 
riveted steel pressure pipes recently constructed in the west are 
the iuv<u-ted siphons and pressure pipe lines of the new Los 
.Vnntdt'S water supply system. On the Los Angeles aqueduc 
nr oner lire aggregate length is 9.39 miles and the diameters v^y 
from 7 feet 6 inches to 11 feet andfromtheendoftheLos Angeles 
lupieduct to the city of Los Angeles the San Fernando siphon of 
the main city trunk line is 12 miles in length and to 62 

indues in diameter. The specifications f 
nroixu-tic^s of the metal were made to conform to f 
IpiHtitic.ations of the American Society for Testmg a ct al 
fc>r boiler plate and rivet steel, which were known by years 
i^xiMu-icncc to give a satisfactory class of steel. 

The. Jawbme siphon of the Los Angeie q 
d(H‘peHt canyon on the aqueduct 1“®’ ' ^ fget below the 

umlev maximum t p” ure the 

h,,l„uU<, grade line On 5 sted. To 

siphon was designed to give _ diameter of 

obtain this, the two legs of ®iph®n ^mm a 

10 feet at the upper ends to a ^ i, this 

the (‘.anyoii. The pipe hne was , , • ^gg rapidly than 

position it is oiicn to inspection .^ould have been in 

when buried, especially m alkali > gl^^ocks occur. 

this case. No jntgle 

The pipe is built of rings orm the 

increases from K inch at the upper 
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bottom. Where the thickness is over inch the longitudinal 
joints ai'e triple riveted, double cover plates, butt joints, and for 
inch or less lap joints were used. The pipe was built on 
concrete piers 2 feet thick, supporting one-quarter of the cir- 
cumference of the pipe, spaced 36 feet center to center at the 
bottom of the canyon, and closer on the hillsides. 

The Antelope siphon on the Los Angeles aqueduct is 4.11 miles 
long, 10 feet in diameter, with a maximum head of 200 feet. 
For 2,750 feet at the north end and 3,447 feet at the south end, 
the pipe is of reinforced concrete and extends down to a maximum 
pressure head of 80 feet; between these two sections the steel 
siphon is 15,597 feet in length, built of single plate rings, each 
6 feet lon^. The pipe line is made up as follows : 


Length 

Safe head, 
feet 

Thickness 
of plate 

Longitudinal joint 

Size of rivets, 
inch 

2,690 

100 

K 

Double riveted. 


4,559 

144 


Triple riveted. 

/ 8 

3,698 

180 

He 

Triple riveted. 

?8 

4,650 

210 

Hs 

Triple riveted. 



The circumferential seams are single-riveted lap joint. The 
pipe was built in a shallow trench and backfilled about of its 
circumference in the sand. The tensile stress on the gross section 
produced by the above stated safe heads is about 10,000 pounds 
per square inch for the double-riveted plates, and 15,000 pounds 
per square inch for the triple-riveted plates; assuming efficiencies 
of 72 and 80 per cent., respectively, for the double- and 
triple-riveted joints, the tensile stresses on the net stool section 
are about 14,000 and 18,750 pounds per square inch. 

The San Fernando siphon, 12 miles in length, decreases from a 
diameter of 72 to 62 inches, and has a maximum pressure 
head of 260 feet. The thickness of the steel plates ranges from 
a minimum of H-inch for the 72- and 62-inch pipe, to a maxi- 
mum of %-mch for 66- and 64-inch pipe. The longitudinal seams 
are lap joints, double riveted for the ^-inch plate, and triple 
riveted for the ^6- and ^^-inch plate. The circumferential 
seams are lap joints, single riveted, made with alternate inside and 
outside rings each about 6 feet long. The riveting was done 
according to the Hartford Boiler Standard Specifications; ^>^-inch 
uve s were used on the and ^Q-inch plate, and ^iAiioh 
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rivets on the ^^-iiich plate. The pipe line was built in a trench ^ 
and was given an earth covering of 3 to 4 feet on the top of the 
pipe. The pipe is designed for a factor of safety of four, or 
15j000 pounds per square inch on the net section. The efficiency 
of the riveted joints ranges from 72 to 80 per cent. 

Ingot Iron Pipes. — Ingot iron is manufactured by the open- 
hearth process, in which it receives special treatment to remove 
practically all the impurities found in wrought-iron or steel. Its 
chemical composition is very nearly the same as the best wrought 
iron; the slag is practically all removed, and results of analysis 
show the pure-iron content to be over 99.8 per cent. Its ultimate 
tensile strength is from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds per square inch, 
and its physical properties regarding elongation and reduction of 
area are stated to be equal or superior to that of soft mild steel. 
The chief advantage claimed for ingot iron over steel or wrought 
iron is that the homogeneous composition and the lack of im- 
purities produce a higher resistance to corrosion. This claim is 
backed by short time acid tests. That the results of these tests 
must not be taken as conclusive is indicated by the results of 
recent tests extending for a period of 12 months, in which 
samples of various brands of iron and steel were placed in 
different soils, periodically saturated with water, with little or no 
decided advantage in favor of ingot iron (Tests of the Resistance 
to Corrosion of Various Brands of Iron and Steel, by J. I. Camp- 
bell, p. 255, Engineering News, July 30, 1914). It is also reported 
that pure iron plates were considered for the Los Angeles aque- 
duct pipe lines, but that tests were made and showed that while it 
will resist deterioration from acids better than steel, it showed no 
advantage in the alkalis, such as are encountered in the south- 
western soils of California. In these tests the rate of general 
corrosion is obtained by the loss in weight of the metal; but 
experience shows that the life of steel pipe is measured not by its 
resistance to general corrosion but by the local corrosion, and 
especially by the pitting or holes which result largely from the 
unequal dissemination of impurities. It is therefore safe to 
presume that the more homogeneous metal, as obtained with 
ingot iron, will give a more durable pipe. 

The practical use of ingot iron has been developed only during 
the past few years. It has been largely used for steel flumes and 
corrugated pipe culverts. The writer knows of only one case 
where it has been used for large-size pressure pipes; this is on the 
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«* Uncompaghre U. S. Reclamation Service project, in Colorado. 
The pipe line, built in 1910, is an inverted siphon, which crosses 
a depression about 3,800 feet wide, with a maximum depth of 
about 200 feet. The diameter is 26 inches and the thickness of 
the plate inch, which gives a tensile stress on the gross 
area of the steel of only 3,600 pounds per square inch. The 
pipe line is in strong alkali soil, which probably accounts for the 
excess thickness of the pipe. The pipe line is formed of 30-foot 
sections, with bolted flange joints ; each section is built of five rings 
about 6 feet in length, with double-riveted longitudinal seams and 
single-riveted circumferential joints. The pipe was coated with 
approved pipe coating, applied before leaving the factory, at a 
temperature of 400° Fahrenheit. The analyses and physical 
tests on twenty-eight samples gave the following results : 


Ultimate strength in pounds per square inch 40,580-59,000 

Elastic limit in pounds per square inch 22,800-46,750 

Elongation in 8 inches length, per cent 10-37 

Reduction of area, per cent . . 39-88 

Carbon, per cent 0. 01-0.02 

Phosphorus, per cent 0.001-0.011 

Sulphur, per cent 0 017-0 024 

Manganese, per cent. . . . 0.01 -0 02 

Oxygen, per cent 0 . 020-0 . 037 


Covering Steel Pipes. — In localities of winter temperatures 
much below freezing, pipe lines which are operated throughout 
the year, as for domestic water supply and in hydroelectric 
plants, must usually be covered. An earth covering is also 
desirable to prevent excessive temperature stresses resulting 
from extreme variations in temperatures, and may be necessary 
when the pipe line is in the way of traffic or exposed to external 
injury from falling rock or other cause. On the other hand a 
pipe line left uncovered is easily inspected and repaired and will 
be more durable than when covered, especially when the soil 
contains alkali salts. The danger of freezing can be eliminated 
with pipe lines used for irrigation by draining them empty, at 
the end of the irrigation season. 

The depth of earth covering required for protection against 
freezing will seldom exceed 3 feet, except in very cold winter 
climates, where small pipes may have to be covered to a depth of 
4 feet. An excessive depth of covering will cause distortion or 
flattening of the pipe, which may produce an undue stress in 
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the steel. Measurements made by D. D. Clarke on pipe lines 
of the Portland Waterworks, Oregon, 42 inches in diameter and 
0.22 to inch thick showed that with a total depth of earth 
covering of feet, with the lower part properly rammed in 
6“inch layers up to the top of the pipe, the flattening was less 
than 1 inch. Mr. E. Kuichling states that steel pipes, 3 to G 
feet in diameter, to }4 inch thick, laid in carefully graded 
trenches, backfilled with well-packed selected material under 
the lower half of the pipe, and with a total depth of compact 
earth covering to a depth of 5 to 8 feet, may produce a flatten- 
ing of as much as 10 per cent, of the diameter. Much depends 
on the backfilling; if this be properly done, a depth of to 
4 feet for pipes as great as 6 feet in diameter and inch thick 
will not be excessive. Where additional stiffness is necessary, as 
for larger thin pipes or deeper trenches or for pipes subject to 
unusual loading, additional stiffness may be obtained by stiffen- 
ing rings formed of angle irons riveted to the pipe or by placing 
the lower third of the pipe on a bed of lean concrete. 

Expansion Joints in Steel Pipes. — Expansion joints are not 
generally used for covered pipe lines, and may not be necessary 
for exposed pipe lines properly anchored, when a continuous 
flow of water can be maintained to prevent excessive varia- 
tions in temperature. This is well illustrated by the experience 
on the Antelope Valley siphon of the Los Angeles aqueduct. 
The upper ends of this siphon are of reinforced concrete, the 
central portion is of riveted steel, 2,750 feet in length, 10 feet in 
dianaeter, 3^:^ to % inch thick, laid in a shallow trench and back- 
filled to about the lower third of its circumference. On account 
of the intense heat in the day time the pipe joints were riveted 
in the shallow trench at night. During construction, the ex- 
pansion in this pipe amounted to 23 inches from the coolest 
part of the day to the hottest part, but as soon as the pipe was 
filled with water this movement ceased. This resulted from 
the pipe being held to a very nearly uniform temperature and 
from the weight of the water increasing the frictional resistance 
to sliding along the surface of contact between the lower third of 
the pipe and the earth surface. On this pipe line there are no 
expansion joints; each end of the pipe is fixed by the connection 
with the reinforced concrete pipe, and when in its contracted 
condition, mass concrete anchorages were built, incasing the 
pipe at intervals for a length of 27 feet. These anchors of rein- 
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forced concrete are 15 feet wide, extend 10 feet beneath the pipe 
a,nd cover tlu' pipe to a thickness of lj^2 feet. On the other ex- 
posed inverted steel siphons of the Los Angeles aqueduct the same 
pra(d.ic,c was adopted, no expansion joints being used. 

There is considerable difference in opinion regarding the need 
for expansion joints for exposed pipe lines, in which a continuous 
flow is maintained. There is less need of them for large pipes 
and a high velocity of flow, which are both favorable to the 
maintenance^ of a uniform temperature. The need is greater 
for thin pipes than for thick pipes because of the smaller re- 
sistance of tliin pipes against the buckling force, resulting from 
the compression produced by expansion, when the pipe is con- 
fined by anchorages. This was apparently considered in the 
design of a pipe line recently constructed by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. of California for Power House No. 5 of Lake Spauld- 
ing Development. This pipe line, 6,712 feet in length, decreases 
from 84 inches in diameter at the upper end or forebay end to 
66 inches at the lower end or power house end, and increases 
in thickness from e at the upper to i^ch at the lower 
end. The pipes were placed in a shallow trench carefully back- 
filled to a small depth above the horizontal diameter, leaving 
nearly all the upper half exposed. The pipe line was anchored 
at intervals, and on the upper section where the pipe is less than 
}^2 i^ich thick (about 6,100 feet in length) four expansion slip 
joints were installed. The expansion joints are of a standard 
type developed by the Company and are illustrated by Fig. 56, 
which explains the construction. 

On steel pipes used for irrigation a continuous flow is not 
usually maintained, and even if the pipe line can be kept full 
with stationai'y water, when a continuous flow is not possible, 
the variations in temperature because of the still water will be 
much greater, especially if the pipe is exposed. It will then be 
necessary, for exposed pipes at least, to provide expansion joints. 
One of the few large steel pipe lines used for irrigation is that 
installed on the Uncompaghre Valley project in Colorado. This 
pipe line is an inverted siphon 3,800 feet long, 26 inches in 
diameter, built of ingot iron, and although entirely covered 
is provided with expansion joints of the same type as used by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. Two other types of expansion 
joints used by A. B. Moncrieff in Australia are shown in Fig. 56. 
The expansion joint, used for the Bundaleer Water Works, 
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Western Australia, is formed of curved flanges, riveted to the 
ends of the pipe sections, and bolted together at abutting ends 
witli a gasket of sheet lead in between and two outs’ de rings. 
Tlio expansion joint used for the Happy Valley Water Works, 
Australia, is formed of a corrugated flange, riveted along the 
edges to the abutting ends of the pipe sections. The pipe hne is 
6 feet in diameter, entirely exposed and subject to a change in 



Bundaloer Water Works Happy Valley Water Works 

Wo stern Australia Western Australia 



50.— Standard type of expansion joint, developed by Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Calif. 


teixipcraturc ranging from below freezing to oyer 170° Fahrenheit 

in the sun. . , , , r 

Special types of expansion joints are furmshed by some ot ttie 

manufacturers of steel pipes. The loose-bolted flange ]om 
with compressible rubber rings, previously escri e m e 
type of joints used for connecting pipe lengths, allow Imuted 
expansion and contraction (Plate XXII, Fig. B). They can also 
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be used for the single purpose of expansion joint by inserting 
them at intervals on pipe lines where the other joints are riveted 
or rigid bolted flange joints. The American Spiral Pipe Works 
states that it is customary to use such expansion joints at in- 
tervals of about 400 feet. 

The use and spacing of expansion joints must be based largely 
on experience and judgment and on a consideration of the factors 
affecting contraction and expansion. Where the pipe line is 
anchored and on a flat slope, expansion joints should be about 
halfway between anchors, in order that the resulting temperature 
forces acting on each side of the anchor blocks be about balanced. 
An exposed pipe line, of thin shell, subject to large changes in 
temperature, must be provided either with expansion joints or 
anchorages at close intervals, or the compressive stress induced 
by expansion will cause a tendency to buckle the pipe. The 
length of slippage to be provided for in an expansion joint must 
be determined from computations of the linear changes in length 
of the section of pipe line considered. 

In general, unless the temperature' of an exposed pipe line 
can be maintained fairly uniform, it will be preferable to cover 
the pipe entirely. 

Supports for Steel Pipe Lines Built above Ground. — As 

indicated by preceding discussions, steel pipe lines may be 
entirely buried, partly exposed with the lower half or third 
embedded, or entirely exposed above ground. For above 
ground construction, the pipe is generally built on concrete 
piers, spaced according to the thickness of the pipe, by considering 
the beam strength of the pipe for the span between piers. This 
form of construction was used on the Jawbone siphon of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct; at the lowest part of the siphon where the 
pipe is 7 feet in diameter and inches thick the piers were 
spaced 36 feet apart. The standard type of pier is shown in 
Fig. 57. The piers were built up to sub grade of the pipe with the 
reinforcement left projecting from the sides, and were completed 
after the pipe had been built on them and filled with water to give 
it the proper shape. The upper 1,600 feet of the San Fernando 
siphon where the pipe is 6 feet in diameter, inch thick, is 
supported on piers similarly constructed; 18 inches thick, 7 feet 
wide, with vertical sides and faces; spaced 24 feet on centers. 

To carry the pipe line over a stream, the pipe is generally either 
supported on piers or carried on a bridge. In a few cases the 
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pipe is made a self-supporting arch, bridging the stream. A 
notable example is on a riveted steel-pipe penstock at the crossing 
over the River Arc in France. The pipe line is 10.8 feet m 
diameter, and at the crossing is ij-fg inch thick. The self-sup- 
porting arch has a span of 223 feet, an arc radius of 262 feet, and 
a rise of 19.7 feet. Further reference to stream crossings is con- 
sidered in the discussion of wooden stave pipe. 

Anchorages for Steel Pipe Lines. — Covered pipe lines obtain 
usually sufficient resistance against displacement by the sur- 
rounding backfill to need no anchorage. Pipe lines which are 
only partly backfilled or entirely exposed may need anchorages 



Fig. 57. — Standard piers for steel pipe. Jawbone Siphon, Los Angeles 

Aqueduct, Calif. 

as follows. First, at horizontal bends to resist the outward 
push or resultant force. Second, at vertical convex bends to 
resist the outward or upward resultant force which tends to lift' 
the pipe off of its base. Third, on steep side hills to resist the 
downhill sliding forces. 

Vertical Convex Bends , — The forces acting on an anchor at a 
vertical convex bend include all those acting on the other types 
of anchor with certain additional ones. A consideration of a 
vertical anchor will, therefore, involve the principles of design 
applicable to the other types. The forces which may be acting 
on a convex vertical bend are illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch, they include: 

1. The outward or vertical resultant internal force Pw due to 
water pressure, produced by the change in direction of the two 
internal water pressures Pi and P 2 . 

2. The outward or vertical resultant temperature force Ft 
produced by the compression due to expansion. 

17 
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3. Counterbalancing inward or downward resultant tempera- 
ture pull P'i produced by tension due to contraction. 

4. The outward centrifugal force Pc- 

5. The resultant sliding force Ps produced by the tendency for 
the pipe line to slide downhill. 

6. The counterbalancing inward or downward force Pd pro- 
duced by the weight of the metal and water in the bend and of the 
backfill on the bend. 

Forces (2) and (3) cannot act at the same time. Force (2) 
will act when the temperature of the pipe becomes greater than 
that obtained when the anchor was constructed, and its magni- 
tude will depend on the difference in temperature which produces 
the expansion. It is the resultant of two forces acting similarly 
to the components Pi and P 2 of the resultant pressure P^^. Force 
(2) will not often exist at the time that a continuous flow is main- 
tained in tbe pipe, because the flow of water will usually keep 
the temperature of the pipe lower than the temperature at which 
the anchorage was constructed. When empty, the temperature 
of the pipe is more liable to produce expansion of considerable 
magnitude; in which case the anchorage must be designed for 
force (2) and not for force (1). 

Force (4) is the resultant centrifugal force and is expressed by 

WV^ 

the equation Pc = where W is the weight in pounds of the 

water contained in the bend between the two end faces. V is the 
velocity in feet per second, and R is the radius of curvature of 
the bend in feet. This force will usually be comparatively small 
and in most cases may be neglected. 

Force (5) is the resultant of two sliding forces, one uphill from 
the anchor producing a push on the anchor, and the other down- 
hill from the anchor producing a pull. When the pipe is exposed, 
each of these forces will approach the component of the weight 
of the pipe in the direction of the axis of the pipe. When 
buried, each force is at least partly neutralized by the frictional 
resistance on the surface of contact. 

Force (6) is a counterbalancing force, which if the pipe is 
buried will usually be sufficient to counterbalance all outward 
resultant pressure. 

To simplify the following presentation of. the elements of 
design, the pipe line shall be assumed to be exposed and only 
forces (1) and (6) considered. The diagram (Fig. 58) shows a 
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Vertical convex bend. Ai and A 2 are the end cross sections of 
the pipe bend in square inches, d is the diameter of the pipe in 
inches. Pw is the resultant outward water pressure produced 
by the pressures Pi and P2 acting on surfaces whose projected 
areas are respectively the cross sectional areas Ai and A 2. 
Pi and P2 are approximately equal, h is the pressure head on the 
center of the bend in feet. Therefore 

Pw = Pi sin 2 + ^2 sin 2 = — X - 4- X sin ^ X A 
or 

J2 a 

Pw — 0.868 sin ^ X h 



Pd is the downward force produced by the weight of the metal and 
water in the bend. P is the net outward force and is the resultant 
of Pw and Pd. 

The pipe bend must be encased or anchored with tie bars to resist 
the outward pull P on the anchor, and the anchor block must be 
dimensioned to give a weight which with P gives a resultant R 
intersecting the base of the block within the middle third. Where 
some of the other forces exist, which may either increase or de- 
crease the outer pressure, these may be considered in the manner 
suggested above. 

Horizontal Bends . — These bends are subject to the same forces 
as vertical bends, with the following differences: Firsts no 
counterbalancing effect due to the weight of the metal and 
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water is obtained. Second, the tensile force due to con- 
traction, which in vertical bends exerts a downward neutral- 
izing pressure on the anchor, in horizontal bends may, if larger 
than the outward force due to water pressure, produce inward 
displacement of the pipe. 

Anchors to Prevent Downhill Sliding. — Pipe lines built in 
trenches, either entirely covered or backfilled up to the hori- 
zontal diameter, usually obtain sufficient frictional resistance 
against sliding to need no anchorage, except on very steep slopes. 
The usual practice is to provide the necessary anchorage at the 
bends in the pipe line. Pipe lines which are entirely exposed 
above ground are usually supported on concrete piers, which act 
also as anchors and are designed to resist a downhill force equal 
to the component of the weight of the pipe full of water in the 
direction of the axis of the pipe. 

Anchors to Prevent Buckling hy Expansion of Exposed Pipes . — 
Thin steel pipe lines, either partly exposed or fully exposed and 
placed on free supports which allow free movement by expansion 
and contraction, may for certain conditions previously refei'rcd 
to require fixed anchorage at frequent intervals to prevent failure 
by buckling. The spacing of these anchors varies considerably 
in practice and is apparently generally based on experience and 
judgment. To establish a logical basis, it may be assumed that 
when no expansion joints are used, a straight pipe line between 
fixed anchors must be considered as a hollow column, in which 
compressive stress is induced by expansion. Based on this 
assumption, the following values, obtained from tests made on 
hollow columns by Christie for the Pencoyd Iron Works, to which 
has been added the corresponding increase in temperature nv 
quired to produce the equivalent stress, may be applicable to 
pipe-line design: 

Ratio of length to radius . ... = lOO 180 220 280 320 360 4()< 

Ultimate compressive strength in 

pounds per square inch . . = 30,000 20,000 15,000 10,000 8,000 (>,500 r),2()< 

Increase in temperature for equiva- 
lent stress, deg. Fahr .. . . = 153 102 76 51 41 33 2 

These values are for ultimate strength of straight columns, aii' 
should be applied to pipe lines with much caution. Unless ih 
pipe line is supported for its entire length or is held on supporl 
placed close together, the weight of the pipe will cause defiootio 
and produce additional stresses. The efficiency of the circun 
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fcniiiiial joints must also be considered. On the other hand, the 
frictitniivl resistance along the bottom or on the intermediate 
supports will have a tendency to increase the strength of the 
column. Considerable expansion is also taken up by distortion. 

Examples of Anchorages. — The riveted steel pipe line of the 
Pioiuu'r hllectric Power Co., Utah, 72 inches in diameter, about 
4. (>{)() foot in length, contains many steep grades, has 13 vertical 
convt'.x and concave bends of 30-foot radius, and one of 40-foot 
radius. The pipe is buried with a depth of earth of 3 feet on the 
top. All of the bends are placed in anchor blocks, about 10 feet 
long and 8 by 10 feet in cross section, which entirely surround 


the pipe. . , • 

DruiTo, pipe line of tb.6 Pacific Oas a/nd Electric Oo,, 

( 'alifornia, is 6,194 feet in length, from the foiebay to the power 
house. The pipe line is 72 inches in diameter for the upper 
4 100 feet and tapers at the lower end with sections of 66- 
60-, and 54-inch pipe. The thickness of the pipe increases 
from U- to I3.i-inch. Where the pressure head is smaller 
than 262 feet, the longitudinal seams are double-riveted ap 
jniuted, and the 

i ninted. For greater pressure heads the pipe is all butt and st p 
The pipe line is laid in a trench and for the greater part 
Ilf its Lgth is half buried. There are a few sections where he 
pipe is entirely on the ground surface. 

tmtA and^^c^L^^twoTetl'3^ b^ vertical and a hon- 
zontkl angle. Each bend rZZel 

-base Yi;:^feislS-tent 
si.c of the pipe is formed rAeted to the 

iug and secured ^ 7 ^ssed against the downlull and 

pipe. The vertical wall IS ted^^^t^ 

upward resultant force y diagonally into two groups, on 

buckles, about 25 feet long P^^f^^jTelch rod embedded in the 
both sides of the pipe, wit on end of the foundation. 

pipe, to t.e pipe ie 
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anchored against displacement by two pairs of steel straps % by 
10 inches^ placed diagonally in opposite directions, with the lower 
ends embedded in the concrete block and the upper ends riveted 
to the sides of the pipe. The lower part of each strap is bent to 
about a quarter turn and the overlapping ends of each pair 
riveted together. Close to the riveted joints with the pipe a 
stiffening rib or collar is formed of an angle placed around the 
pipe, and is used to give greater strength to the pipe against the 
tendency for deformation, which may result from the pull or 
push at the joints. These anchors were placed at intervals of 800 
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Fig. 59. Anchorage on Drum pipe line. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Calif. 


to 900 feet. Three expansion joints of the type previously 
described were used. 

Design of Air Vents for Steel Pipes , — Air vents are needed in 
pipe lines which cross two or more depressions with intervening 
summits or convex bend. An air vent usually serves the double 
purpose of air outlet and air inlet. Air outlets are required at 
summits and convex bends in the pipe line to discharge the air 
which may accumulate at these points and to give an outlet to 
the air when the pipe is being filled. Air inlets are necessary to 
prevent the collapse of the pipe from excessive external pressure. 
This may result when the following conditions are obtained: (1) 
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When the water in the pipe line is suddenly drawn out by a break 
0T the sudden opening of a large blow-off valve. (2) When the 
blow-off valves are so large that when opened they cause the 
hydraulic grade line to fall below the summits. These conditions 
will produce a tendency for the formation of vacuum, which must 
be prevented by air inlets. They will usually be necessary at all 
0tjjoamits and convex bends or points where the grade of the pipe 
changes from a flatter grade to a steeper grade. The design of air 
vents is controlled by their action as air inlets, and is ably pre- 
sented in an article on Vents on Steel Pipes, by M. L. Enger and 
F. B. Seely, in the Engineering Record of May 23, 1914, from 
which the following discussion and results are mostly taken: 

In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 60) a break at E will pro- 
duce an accelerated flow in the pipe sections h U Iz and U; this 
will result in a tendency for the formations of vacuums, at least 
at A and C, and also at B when, as in this case, the accelerated 



velocity in h is greater than in h. A large blow-off valve at E 
would also produce the same effect at A and C if its capacity is 
sufficient to lower the hydraulic grade line below these pointy 
Air inlet valves are necessary at A, B and C. With a break at E 
the velocity of the flow of water towards each of these points 
will be smaller than the velocity of flow away from these points. 
The capacity of the air valve must then be designed to de ly^ a 
flow of air equal to the difference in the flow of water, with a 
difference in pressure inside and outside not greater than the pipe 
can stand without collapsing. It is therefore necessary to: F-ir&t, 
determine the maximum difference between external and inter- 
nal pressure - Pi) which the pipe will stand mthout collaps- 
ing. Second, determine the velocities of flow in the pipe above 
and below the point, by obtaining the correspondmg y rau ic 
grade lines to and between summits or bends, after flxmg 
position of the grade line at each point from the difference in 
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external and internal pressure. Third, obtain the required 
flow of air on the basis that this flow must be equal to the cross- 
sectional area of the pipe, multiplied by the difference in veloci- 
ties (^2 — Vi). Fourth, determine the area of air inlet opening 
required to give the desired flow of air when the pressure head 
which produces the flow of air is equal to p 2 — Pi* 

The actual flow of water and air is more complicated than is 
indicated above, because in a pipe section below an air inlet or 
between two air inlets, there is a variable flow of a mixture of 
air and water; but the results of the method of computation in- 
dicated above are safe in that they give an area of air inlet open- 
ing somewhat greater than is actually required. 

The following values of maximum difference of pressure head for 
various sizes and thicknesses of pipes are obtained by Messrs. 

Enger and Seely by using the formula ^2 — = 50 , 200,000 ' , 

which is obtained from experimental results on boiler tubes and 
well casing and is of the same general form as the theoretical 

8E / t\^ 

formula derived by Enger and Seely: ?>2 — Pi = '^\d) ’ 
in which E = modulus of elasticity of steel 

4- = ratio of thickness in inches to diameter in inches. 
a 


Pipes op Vakious Thicknesses and Diameteks which Will Fail under 
Given Pbessure Difference 


P 2 — Pi pounds 
per square inch 

t 

d 

Least diameter of pipe which will eollapHC- 

t — Vi inch 

t — H« inch 1 

< == 5 ^ inch 

14.7 

0.0066 

38.0 

47.5 

1 

57.0 

10.0 

0.0059 

47.5 

53.0 

64.0 

9.0 

0 0056 

44.5 

56.0 

67.5 

8.0 

0.0054 

46.5 

58.0 

70.0 

7.0 

0.0051 

48.5 

61.3 

73.0 

6.0 

0 0049 

51.5 

64.0 

77.0 

5.0 

0 0046 

54.5 

68.0 

82.0 

4.0 

0.0043 

59.0 

73.0 

88.0 

3 0 

0.0039 

64.5 

80.0 

97.0 

2.0 

0.0034 

74.0 

92.0 

111.0 

1.0 

0 0027 

93.0 

116.0 

139.0 

0.5 

0.0021 

117.0 

149.0 

176.0 
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From this table the allowable partial vacuum at the summits or 
bends is obtained and the hydraulic lines are then established. 
If ?Ji is the velocity of flow corresponding to the hydraulic grade 
lino above the air inlet and V 2 is the greater velocity due to the 
steeper hydraulic grade line below it, then the required flow of 
air in cubic feet per second is 

Q = A (V 2 - vi) = AU 

where A = cross-sectional area of the pipe in square feet. The 
r(‘C|iiired arc^a of air inlet opening to give the above flow may then 



Fig. 61. 


Ix^ calculated with the equations for flow of air through orifices. 
The accompanying diagram (Fig. 61) prepared by Enger and 
bcKdy gives the ratio of the area of the valve opening (F) to the 
(‘ross-scctional area of the pipe A, for diSerent values of U and 
various pressure differences (p 2 ~ Pi)- The diagram is based on 
a (^oefUcficnt of discharge through the air inlet valve equal to 0.85. 

Aix Valves. — Various designs of air valves are used. A type 
(‘Oinrnonly used for large sizes is illustrated by that used on the 
riveted steel and wood stave pipe line of the Pioneer Power Plant, 
( Igden, Utah (Fig. 62) . The air valve consists of a plunger or valve 
fixed to a stem which projects through the open cover of the valve 
box. The valve is held up against its seat, in the position shown 
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in the diagram, by the pressure of the water underneath. When 
the pipe is being emptied, the valve opens, allowing the air to 
rush in and prevent a vacuum. When the pipe is to be filled, the 
valve remains open and allows the air to escape until the water 
pressure closes the valve. An air cock is connected to the valve 
box just below the air valve to discharge any air which may collect 
in the valve box, while the pipe is in service. A gate valve is 


IZYz H 



Fig. 62. — Air valve used on pipe line of Pioneer Power Idani, Ogden, Uta.h. 

usually placed between the valve box and the main pipe to per- 
mit the removal of the air valve for repairs. 

Corrosion and Durability of Steel Pipes. — Experience shows 
that the controlling factor in the life of a steel pipe properly coated 
is the occurrence of perforations or pit holes in the plate, which 
start in spots adjacent to small particles of impurities. Wrought 
iron is in general more homogeneous than steel, and is not as read- 
ily attacked. Pitting or local corrosion in steel is generally at- 
tributed to the unequal distribution of manganese, resulting from 
the ordinary practice in the manufacture of steel. There is 
apparently no reason to prevent the use of more careful methods 
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and the production of more homogeneous steel. The elimination 
of practically all manganese and impurities is the basis of the 
development of ingot iron. • 

The greater durability of wrought-iron over steel pipe has been 
indicated by a number of cases reported by E. Kuichling. A 
wrought-iron pipe line, , of the waterworks system of the city of 
Eochester, N. Y., 9.6 miles in length, 36 inches in diameter, Me 
inch thick, coated with a mixture of equal proportions of refined 
Trinidad asphalt and coal-tar pitch, built in 1873-75, showed no 
perforations until 1894, when 26 holes were plugged. In 36 years 
only 56 perforations have occurred, all in about 25 or 30 plates out 
of a total of 11,300 plates. The pipe is laid mostly in clay soil. 
Another wrought-iron pipe line, of this waterworks system, 3,300 
feet in length, 24 inches in diameter and only inch thick, laid 
in 1874 in soil rich in organic matter, was partly uncovered after 
25 years and recoated, and was in good condition after 36 years. 
A steel pipe line, of the Eochester waterworks, 26 miles in length, 
38 inches diameter, to % inch thick, laid in 1893-94 in clay 
soil, showed beginning of serious corrosion in 1901. Up to the 
end of 1907 a total of 207 perforations were found and repaired. 
The steel was obtained from two manufacturers, and three kinds of 
coating were used. The majority of the perforations occurred in 
the steel containing the highest amount of manganese, protected 
with California and Trinidad asphaltic coatings. The other steel 
was protected with Sabin coating. A number of riveted steel 
pipe lines of the waterworks of Portland, Oregon, 33 inches in 
diameter, inch thick, coated with California asphalt or maltha, 
built in 1895-96, showed signs of leakage 9 years after, and an 
examination of the pipes in 1905 showed extensive pitting. The 
severest corrosion occurred in clayey soil and little injury was 
observed in sandy and gravelly soils. 

On the other hand, there are numerous examples of steel pipes 
which have shown much better results. Allen Hazen, in the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Kuichling^s paper, states that some steel pipe 
lines 15 to 20 years old are still in service, in excellent order^ with 
no apparent reason why they should not last for 20 years longer, 
and perhaps for an indefinite period. 

The long life of a thin-riveted steel pipe is reported by H. M. 
Burwell in Engineering Record of November 8, 1913. This pipe 
line, near Vancouver, B. C., 16 inches in diameter, inch thick, 
coated by dipping in a bath of asphaltum compound, at 350*^ 
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Fahrenheit, was in a good state of preservation when over 22 
years old, and apparently would last as long again. 

The failure of steel pipes may result from either external cor- 
rosion or internal corrosion, or both. 

External Corrosion . — External corrosion will depend largely on 
the character of the soil, especially its chemical composition, 
and may be very rapid. Experience seems to indicate that the 
action of alkali soils may be very detrimental. The effect of the 
alkali salts in the soil on steel pipe lines laid in the oil fields of 
California and the protective coatings used are more fully con- 
sidered in the discussion of pipe coatings. An instance of rapid 
exterior corrosion is reported for the Coolgardie pipe line in 
Western Australia. This pipe line, 350 miles in length, 30 inches 
in diameter and 34 ^6 thick, is of the lock-bar type. 

The greater part of pipe, all except 85 miles, was coated with a 
mixture of coal-tar and Trinidad asphalt. The 85 miles were 
coated with a mixture of 23^^ parts of Trinidad asphalt and 
1 part of liquid southern California maltha. The pipe was 
heated to 300° Fahrenheit, then dipped into a bath of the boiling 
mixture. Defective parts were repaired with a mixture applied 
hot, and the pipe was buried to a depth of 2 feet 3 inches, above 
the top. The first rust hole appeared about 23^^ years after the 
pipe was laid, and 151 leaks occurred in the 3 years following the 
time of the appearance of the first rust hole. Analysis showed 
that the soil contained from 0.1 to 1.33 of soluble salts, commonly 
called alkali. The poorest results were obtained with the coat- 
ing used on the 85 miles of pipe. The metal was found to be in 
good order in sandy, gravelly, and non-retentive soils generally ; 
only in low places where the soil was retentive of moisture was 
the metal attacked seriously. Repairs were made by scraping 
and re-coating with a mixture of 1 part of bitumen to 1 part 
of coal-tar, applied boiling hot on the thoroughly dry surface. 
Wherever possible, the repaired sections were left exposed, and 
where the trench had to be re-filled the pipe was protected with 
an additional wrapping of tarred hessian. The early appearance 
of these rust holes is not a proper measure of the general resist- 
ance to corrosion, for the 151 leaks reported as occurring during 
the 3-year period following the appearance of the first rust 
hole is at the rate of only 1 leak for each 7 miles per year. 

The effect of alkali in accelerating corrosion is further illus- 
trated by the experience of the South Utah Mines and Smelters 
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Co. of Newhouse, Utah. This company has had in use for 10 
years 44,000 feet of 12- and 14-iach spiral riveted pipe, under 
heads grading to a maximum of 500 feet. The pipe is covered by 
about 2 feet of soil and about 3,000 feet of it is an alkah lime soil. 
During this time, eight 24-foot lengths have been renewed, and 
numerous leaks have been stopped. About half of the repairs 
were confined to the short section in alkali soil. 

External corrosion, especially in dry cUmates, will be largely 
XU’Cvented when the pipe is left uncovered. 

Internal Corrosion . — Internal corrosion depends largely on 


the quality of water, and is different from external corrosion. It 
results in the growth of knobs or tubercles, which form around 
and over small depressions or pittings. The pittings occur where 
the metal and coating are defective. The tubercles are largely 
ferric-hydrate; they start from the pittings and are formed by 
the deposit of the iron dissolved out by corrosion. The process 
of corrosion is complicated and not well understood; carbonic 
acid is usually supposed to be the attacking agent; but the rapid 
internal corrosion of the Coolgardie pipe line by a water which 
did not contain an excessive quantity of carbonic acid, but a 
comparatively large quantity of sodium and magnesium chloride, 
indicates that carbonic acid is not alone effective in producing 
corrosion. The depth of pittings seems to be limited; the maxi- 
mum depths which have been reported are not over J’g ® 
inch ; the tubercles grow until the edges spread to adjoining tuber- 
cles or to a maximum diameter of 1)4, to 2 inches and a thickness 
not exceeding inches. The growth of tubercles has a serious 
detrimental effect on the carrying capacity of the pipe. Die oc- 
currence of tubercles is not universal. The absence of tubercles 
is reported on a number of steel pipe lines of hydroelectric plants 
in California, and is probably due to the scraping action of sedi- 
incnt or sand carried by the water. j!c ^ 

The extent of the growth of tubercles and its effect on t 

carrying capacity has been determined in a few cases. ■ T 
riveted steef pipe water main of the New 

works, laid in 1896, He inch thick and 48 inches ^lam® ’ 
was free from tubercles in 1901. When exammed again in 1908, 
the number of tubercles were estimated to ^ ^ J 

per square foot, and increased in 1913 

since then up to 1913. The greatest depth ^ 

was 0.11 inch, and was no deeper than found in 1908. The inside 
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First. — Asphalt or tar mixtures heated to a temperature ol 300 
to 400° Fahrenheit, applied usually by dipping the heated pipe in 
the mixture. 

SlGC07id. — Asphalt varnish or other paints applied with brushes 
at the ordinary atmospheric temperatures. 

Third . — Enamels baked on the pipe. 

The first and second types are most generally used. Small 
size pipes are usually coated by dipping. Baths of California or 
refined Trinidad asphalt, heated to 300 to 350° are often used, 
and in some cases two dippings are given. The American Spiral 
Pipe Works uses a bath of asphaltum or mineral rubber, made 
from Gilsonite (mined in Utah), kept at a temperature of 400°. 

The San Fernando pipe line of the Los Angeles aqueduct was 
painted inside and outside with one coat of water-gas tar, on top 
of which was applied two coats of coal-tar. The tar was usually 
applied cold, excepting on cold days, when some httle heating was 
necessary. Water-gas tar was used because it was found that it 
successfully attacked rust and even mill scale, that it hung well, 
and that chipping to reach clean material was not necessary. 
This tar is the residue of crude oil used in the manufacture of 
water gas, the lampblack being heated to incandescency to de- 
compose the steam. It was obtained from the Denver Electric 
Go., and its cost, laid down, was not over 11 cents a gallon. The 
(*oal-tar cost 10 cents per gallon in Los Angeles. One gallon of 
t ar covered about 200 square feet. 

The practice of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. of California 
is to paint the pipe inside and outside with one coat of Dixon’s 
graphite paint, and where not buried the outside is repainted 
every 2 or 3 years. 

A process of applying an enamel coating is known as the Sabin 
process. The pipe, after being dipped in the heated asphalt 
mixture, is baked for several hours at a temperature of 400 to 
600° Fahrenheit. The chief objections to an enamel coat are the 
greater cost, its brittleness, and the difficulty of repairs in the field. 

Galvanizing is usually feasible for pipes under 30 inches in diam- 
eter, but on account of its cost its use is limited to small thin pipes. 

Inside and outside protective layers of cement mortar or cement 
concrete have proven successful, but willusually be too expensive. 
A special form of this type of construction, consisting of a thin 
reinforced cement mortar interior lining and a thick outer shell ol 
reinforced mortar, is illustrated by the Sosa and Ribabona siphon 
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constructed in Spain and described farther. This method of 
protection was used on a large scale for the protection of steel pipes 
recently constructed on the Catskill aqueduct of New York City 
water system. On this work there are fourteen siphons with a 
total length of 33,031 feet, made of pipes ranging from about 
9 to 11 feet in diameter; the maximum pressure head ranges from 
50 to 340 feet. The inside protection is a cement mortar layer, 
2 inches thick, of one part of cement to two of sand, placed for 
most of the pipe by pouring it as a grout around an internal form, 
through holes cut in the top of the pipe. The outside protection 
is a layer or shell of plain concrete, nowhere less than 6 inches 
thick, made of one part of cement to three of sand and six of 
broken stone or gravel. This shell was constructed before the 
interior lining was applied and was formed on the steel pipe after 
the pipe had been filled with water to give it its normal shape 
under working condition. 

To obtain satisfactory results with coatings or paints, certain 
precautions are usually taken, which are of more importance 
where corrosive agencies are stongest. The coating must be uni- 
formly thick and must have absolute adhesion to the pipe. To 
prevent a layer of moisture beneath the coating, the mixture must 
be applied on a perfectly dry surface, which with smaller pipes is 
insured by heating the pipe before dipping it. The pipe may be 
cleaned of rust and mill scales by sand blast, scraping or chipping, 
or scrubbed with a wire brush and dilute acid, or may be dipped 
for about 15 minutes in a 5 per cent, solution of sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of 125 to 150° Fahrenheit, and then 
washed by dipping in hot water or lime water. To obtain a 
dense air and water-tight coating, the material must not contain 
impurities. Trinidad asphalts or other bitumen compound 
may contain impurities which are soluble in water or which may 
be attacked by alkali or acid salts and leave a porous coating. 

The use of special precautions where the pipe lines arc in con- 
tact with unusually strong corrosive agents is illustrated by the 
experience with the steel pipe lines placed in alkali soils in the 
California oil fields. Mr. C. P. Bowie states that the alkali salts 
average from 0.05 to 5 per cent., and that steel pipe lines inch 
thick and protected with three coats of asphaltum paint have 
corroded so badly that in 3 years^ time pit holes extending entirely 
through the pipes have developed. Quick setting bituminous 
enamels which can he put on dry pipes in dry warm weather in a 
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layer to >^-inch thick, promise to give good results. But the 
method, most extensively used is that of winding spirally on the 
pipe previously coated with hot asphaltum and before the asphal- 
tum has had time to set, specially prepared roofing papers; the 
edges of the wraps being coated with hot asphaltum and covered 
with a 3-inch strip. The asphaltum is a thin grade of ordinary 
refined product and is applied at about 200° Pahrenheit. 
The paper is usually that made of ordinary deadening felt, dipped 
into successive baths of hot asphaltum, rolled hot and under pres- 
sure and sprinkled with mica or soapstone before entering the last 
set of rolls. 

Cost of Small Size Steel Pipes.— The approximate factory prices 
and weight are taken from quotations of a number of Western 
jiipe manufacturing companies. They are for asphalt-coated 
i-iveted pipe with plain inserted or slip joints. 


Factory Prices and Weight of Asphalt-coated Riveted Steel Pipes 

PER Lineal Foot 


Diameter, 

inches 

No. 16 gauge 

No. 14 gauge 

No 12 gauge 

Price 

1 

Weight, 
pounds 
per foot 

Maxi- 

mum 

safe 

head, 

feet 

1 

Price 1 
I 

Weight, 
pounds 
jer foot 

Maxi- 

mum 

safe 

head, 

feet 

Price 

1 

Weight, 
pounds 
per foot 

Maxi- 

mum 

safe 

head, 

feet 

4 

G 

8 

10 

12 

14 

IG 

18 

20 

$0.18 

0 26 

0 32 
0.40 

0 48 

3 7 

5.3 
7.0 

8 6 

10.3 

1 

500 

400 

300 

250 

200 

$0 20 
0.30 
0.38 
0.45 

0 55 

4 4 

6 3 

8 4 

10.4 

12.4 

600 

500 

400 

326 

250 

$0.45 

0 55 

0 65 

0 75 

9 0 
11.6 

14 3 
16 9 

700 

550 

450 

350 


" 



No 14 gauge 

No 12 gauge 

No 10 gai 

ige 

0.00 

0.67 

0 75 
0.85 

14 4 

16.3 
18 3 

20.3 

225 
200 1 
175 
150 

0.75 1 

0.85 

0.96 

1 05 

19.6 
22 3 
24.9 
27.5 

300 

275 

250 

225 

1 00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 

25 0 
28 0 
32 0 
35.0 

400 

350 

300 

275 

— 




22 

24 

20 

No 12 gauge 

No. 10 gauge 

No. 8 ga 

.uge 

1 20 
1.30 
1.40 

30.0 
33 0 

35.0 

200 

185 

170 

1.45 
1 55 
1 75 

38 0 
42.0 
45 0 

250 

235 

220 

1 85 
2.00 

2 25 

46 0 
50 0 
54 0 

300 

285 

270 

28 

30 


■Jo. 10 gauge 

1 

^0 8 gauge 

1/4 inch 




250 

235 

3 40 
3.75 

1 86 0 

» 92 0 

370 
, 350 

1 85 
2.00 

49 0 
1 52 0 

200 
i 190 

2.25 

2.30 

58 0 
62 0 
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For flange joints, formed of flanged collars riveted to the ends of 
the pipe section and connected together by bolts with a gasket in 
between, the following prices must be added : 


Price of One Pair of Cast-iron Flanges Kivbter to Pipe Ends 


Diameter of pipe in inches . . . 

4.0 

6.0 

8 0 

10 0 ' 

12 

0 

14.0 

16.0 

Price of standard pattern, 
dollars 

1,55 

2.00 

2 60 

3.60 

4 

60| 

5.50 

6.60 

Price of heavy pattern, dollars 

1 90 

2 66 

3.40 

4 50 

5 

80 

7 50 

9.70 


Diameter of pipe in inches . . . 

18 0 

o 

d 

22.0 

24.0 

26.0 

28 0 

30.0 

Price of standard pattern. 








dollars 

7.50 

8 50 10.00 

11 50 

13 00 

13.75 

14.50 

Price of heavy pattern, dollars 

11,50 

13.50 15.50 

18.25 

20.25 

22 50 

25.00 


Heavy pattern is used on pipes 4 to 12 inches in diameter, made of 
over No. 14 gauge, and on pipes 14 to 30 inches in diameter, made 
of over No. 10 gauge. 


WOODEN PIPES 

General Description. — There are two types of wooden pipes, 
both extensively used in irrigation work: the continuous stave 
type and the wire-wound machine-banded type (Plate XXIIl, 
Figs. A and B). 

The continuous stave type is built in place. It has been used 
for pipes ranging from 10 inches to 13^ feet in diameter, l)ut 
usually for pipes not smaller than 18 inches in diameter. Thci 
pipe is formed of staves milled from lumber to form true radial 
edges and concentric inside and outside true circular surfaces, 
bound tightly together by means of steel bands (Fig. 63). The 
staves vary in length, and are assembled so as to break joints by 
about 2 feet. The joints between abutting ends of staves arc 
generally made by inserting a thin metal tongue in saw kerfs or 
slits made in the ends of the staves; thus making the pipe continu- 
ous. The steel bands are separate hoops, made usually of one 
piece for pipes up to 54inches inside diameter, and of two pieces f or 
larger size. The one-piece band has a head on one end and usu- 
ally cold rolled threads for a length of 5 inches at the other end; 
the two ends fit into a coupling shoe; the threaded end carries a 
washer and standard hexagonal nut, with .which the band iw 
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cinched. The two-piece hoop is formed of a two-headed piece, 
a piece threaded at both ends, and two coupling shoes. 

The machine-banded 'pipe is built in the factory in convenient 
lengths, generally from 8 to 20 feet, and in sizes ranging from 2 
inches to 48 inches, but usually not over 24 inches (Fig. 64). The 
pipe is formed of staves banded with galvanized steel wire, wound 
spirally by machine, under high tension, which tightens the seams 
and seats the wire in the staves. The wire varies in size from 
about No. 8 (0.162 inch) for the smaller pipes to No. 0 (0.307 
inch) for the larger pipes, and the spacing or pitch of the spiral 
is regulated according to the pressure. Two independent spirals 
me sometimes used; the advantage claimed is that if one wire 
breaks at a weak place the other will have sufficient strength 
to hold the pipe together. The ends of the wire are fastened 
with staples or steel clamps driven into the pipe. The edges 
of the staves are milled to from a small tongue and groove 
or beaded joints necessary to hold the stave in place when 
banding. 

Different types of joints are used to connect the pipe sections 
(Plate XXIII, Fig. C) . The inserted joint used for pipes 8 inches 
or smaller in diameter up to 200 feet pressures and for pipes 10 to 
14 inches in diameter up to 100 feet pressure, is formed by milling 
a tenon at one end of the pipe and reaming out the other end. 
The wooden collar joint or wood sleeve coupling used for greater 
pressures is formed by milling a tenon at both ends of the pipe 
and joining abutting ends into a wooden collar, made in the same 
manner as the pipe for sizes up to 14 inches in diameter, and made 
with individual bands and shoes for larger diameters. For high 
pressures special cast-iron or steel collars are sometimes used, 
they are more expensive than wooden collars, but increase the 
durability of the pipe line. 

After the pipe section is banded the ends are milled or turned, to 
the true shape required to fit the joint or coupling. The pipe 
section is then dipped in a hot asphaltum preparation or a mix- 
ture of tar and asphalt to cover the wire and the outside of t e 
pipe (except the tenon end) with a heavy coating of the mixture. 
Before the coating has cooled, the pipe is rolled down an incline 
in sawdust or shavings, which gives it a surface more resistant to 
abrasion and better to handle and ship. The process may be 
repeated to give a good coating 34 f M thick. manu 
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facturer of redwood pipe does not coat the pipe, but depends on 
a high quality of galvanizing to protect the bands against 
corrosion. 

Use and Adaptability. — The use of modern wood stave continu- 
ous pipe dates from about 1884, when it was used by the Denver 
Union Water Co., Colorado. Machine-banded pipe dates from 
about the same time. Both types of pipe are the evolution of 
earlier uses of wooden pipes. The continuous wood stave pipe 
resembles the old wood stave pipes used for penstocks in the New 
England States and eastern Canada 50 or 70 years ago. The ma- 
chine-banded pipe results from the development of machine-banded 
bored logs, first manufactured in Michigan in 1874. Prior to this 
time plain bored log pipe lines had been constructed in England as 
early as 1613; in Portsmouth, N. H., i^ 1798; in Philadelphia in 
1799. It is reported that these pipes were in use over 200 years 
in England, over 70 years in Portsmouth, and over 100 years in 
Philadelphia. 

The modern wood stave pipe is, therefore, of comparatively 
recent origin, and is quite different from the earlier types of pipe. 
The use of continuous stave pipe and machine-banded stave pipe 
has rapidly extended, and they are now widely used not only on 
irrigation systems, but on hydroelectric projects, for hydraulic 
mining and very largely for domestic water-supply systems. The 
greatest use has been in the Western States and especially in the 
states of California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and British Columbia. For irrigation purposes alone many 
hundred, if not several thousand, miles have been installed. 

The use of wooden stave pipe is best adapted to moderate pres- 
sures, ranging from a minimum of 15 to 20 feet for exposed pipe 
above the ground, and 40 to 50 feet for buried pipe, up to a maxi- 
mum of about 200 to 250 feet. It is commonly used for lower 
pressures than stated above, but as its durability is then uncertain 
it may be desirable to use reinforced concrete pipe for the lower 
pressures and in some cases for pressures up to 50 to 100 feet. 
Higher pressures than 250 feet up to 350 or 400 feet have been 
used, and may be permissible where a pipe line has short sections 
of high pressure head for which it is not desirable or feasible to 
make a change in the kind of pipe. 

The advantages claimed for wooden stave pipe are: 

(1) Low cost as compared with steel or cast iron, especially for 
low pressure heads. (2) The life under favorable conditions is 
greater than that of steel. (3) The carrying capacity is greater 
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than that of new, smooth, riveted steel pipe, and does not dimin- 
ish with age. (4) The material for continuous stave pipe is easily- 
transported; this is of special advantage for locations which are 
accessible with difficulty. (5) Greater strength against deforma- 
tion and to support external pressure than thin steel pipes. (6) 
Its elasticity makes it preferable where the foundation is subject 
to settlement and makes it better able to resist water-hammer. 

(7) Low conductivity and less liability to be damaged by freezing. 

(8) Vertical and horizontal bends up to a certain minimum radius 
can be easily made. (9) Repairs can be easily made. (10) 
Machine banded pipe is laid very cheaply. 

Staves. — The materials most extensively used are California 
Redwood and Douglas Fir, commonly known also as Douglas 
Spruce, Oregon or Washington Yellow Pine. The staves are 
milled from stock lumber: usually from 2 by 4, 2 by 6, 3 by 6 
4 by 6, and 4 by 8 lumber. The thickness of the milled staves 
will in general conform to the values given by A. L. Adams in 
the table presented farther for the Economic Proportions for 
Stave Pipe Design. These thicknesses will give sufficient rigidity 
for the usual conditions. ‘ Large pipes over 3 or 4 feet in diameter, 
covered with a depth of earth greater than 4 feet, may have to 
be built with specially thick staves, designed to resist the external 
load, without excessive deformations. With buried pipes, care- 
fully tamped backfill, up to at least the lower third of the pipe 
and preferably for the entire depth of the trench, is desirable. 
An interesting discussion on the design of thickness of staves to 
resist external load is presented by Andrew Swickard in ^‘Engi- 
neering Contracting,'' Jan. 6, 1915. 

Curvature and Bends. — Sharp curves should be avoided. The 
minimum radius which may be obtained by deflecting the staves 
of continuous pipe varies with the diameter of the pipe and the 
thickness of the staves. A radius of 60 times the diameter of 
the pipe is usually stated as the minimum radius; but this is often 
exceeded. Examples of extremely sharp curves are two pipe 
lines, one 7 feet and the other 6 feet in diameter, with respective 
radius of 140 and 128 feet. R. E. Hoi'ton has suggested the 
following approximate rule : 

Minimum radius in feet = 4 to 6 X (D 4- 4^^) 

where D = diameter of pipe in inches 
and t = thickness of stave in inches. 
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It is desirable to avoid the use of vertical curves and horizontal 
curves in the same section of pipe, and to introduce a tangent 
between the curves. 

Machine-banded pipe can be deflected from 2 to 6 degrees 
at each joint. The larger deflection is for the smaller size pipes 
and light pressures. For sharp curves short lengths of pipe are 
preferable. Well tamped backfilling is especially important to 
prevent displacement. Sharp sudden bends when not avoidable 
may be made by the use of special cast-iron fittings or specially 
made riveted steel elbows, strongly anchored. 

End Butt Joints of Staves. — The type of end joint almost ex- 
clusively used consists of a metal tongue which fits tightly into 
the saw kerfs of the abutting ends of the staves. The saw kerf 
at each end is a little narrower than the thickness of the metal 
tongue. The width of the tongue is slightly larger than twice 
the depth of the saw kerf, and its length is about of an inch 
larger than the length of the saw kerf. When the staves are 
driven and cinched together, the edges of the tongue penetrate 
into the wood and insure a tight joint. 

Bands and Shoes. — The general purpose of the bands and shoes 
has been briefly described above. The design of size and spacing 
bands is considered farther. The bands are usually made of 
Bessemer or preferably open-hearth steel, the physical proper- 
ties of which are stated in the specifications presented farther. 
The shoes are preferably malleable iron castings. The principles 
of their design have been well presented in a paper by E. A. 
Moritz included in the list of references. The essential require- 
ments are: 

First . — The maximum bearing pressure of the shoe on the wood 
shall not exceed the maximum bearing strength of wood in crush- 
ing across the grain. 

Second . — The shoe shall be capable of developing full strength 
of the band. 

Third . — The parts of the shoe must be dimensioned to resist 
all strains induced by the tension in the band. A number of 
different types of shoes are made by manufacturers which will 
meet the above requirements, so that as a rule it will not be neces- 
sary for the engineer to design them (Plate XXIII, Fig. D). A 
thick protective coating on the bands and shoes is necessary. 
This is usually done by dipping them, when hot, in a mixture of as- 
phalt and linseed oil, or other compound such as used for steel pipes. 
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DESIGN OF STAVES AND BANDS 

Principles of Design. — The principles on which the design is 
liiiHecl hiivv 1hh4i pn^seutiMl in a full and valuable paper by Arthur 
L. Adams and in discussionK of this paper by D. C. Henny. The 
rtH|uiro meals wlut‘h must, be met are: 

Fins*/. -The' st-av('S must. ])e thin enough to secure complete 
saturation of tln^ wood and to permit deflection to the extent 
requirial to <‘(mstruct. tlu^ pipe on curves, and must be thick 
eiitmgh to pnn’-imt inuh'sirable excessive percolation through the 
wood ami esp(M‘ially to give the rigidity required to resist external 
presKuro witlnmt. ex(H‘ssive deformation. 

*sVcam/.- Th(' hamls must be of such size and so spaced that 
they will resist all strains (doming on them, not crush through the 
wood fibers bemuith them, and give no sensible flexure in the 
staves. 

Whim the {iresstir(' is so small that it does not determine the 
spaeiiig of th<‘ l)ands, tlu‘ spacing must not exceed a certain 
inaxiriunn, whiidu in practic^e is taken usually at 10 inches and 
in HOUH^ (‘as(\s 12 inedu^s. 

Th«^ stresses wlbudi must be considered in the design of the 
ba!wlH are: (a) the stress <lue to water pressure; (6) the stress 
iw^eesHary to giv<‘ a. d<‘gre(^ of compression per square inch be- 
twi^m the stav(^H in <^x(‘('ss of the water pressure; (c) the stress 
ilue to swelling of t st.avi^s. The size and spacing of the band 
an* ndaietl. For (a)rr(Hd, design the bands must be of such size 
ami Bi) spaciHl that i^a(‘h band is strained to its safe resisting value 
ami that, the btuiring pn^ssun'. on the stave is equal to the safe 
iMUiring vahie of the wood. When not properly designed, the 
B|>iieing; may be* cornn’t. for the strain on the band but may 
produce an exc<*ssiv<^ la^aring pressure on the stave. On the 
id her hand, tlu^ hand may be designed for correct bearing pres- 
sure, but ilu» spacing may (*.auso excessive strain on the band. 

iKpiations expn^ssing t.hese relations for correct design are 
ijbtaiucHl as follows: 

L<d. R iut<umal ra<lius of pipe in inches, 
r == radius of tlu^ band in inches. 

/ ^ spa<iug of bands in inches. 
t - thi(‘knesH of stave in inches. 
p 3= wat<U' pn^HHuni in pounds per square inch. 
s = saf(j tciisilo Htrciiigth per square inch of band steel. 
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S == safe strength of band = Trr^s. 

E = swelling force of wood per square inch of area between 
staves. 

e = safe bearing power of the wood per lineal inch of band. 

Size of Bands. — For a pipe of a given diameter there is a cor- 
responding correct size of band; this is the one which, when 
strained to its safe strength, will sink sufficiently into the stave 
to produce a bearing pressure equal to the safe crushing strength 
of the wood. The band will sink into the wood to a depth de- 
pending on the stress in the band. The width of contact before 
the fibers are crushed beyond safety has been found to be about 
equal to the radius of the band. D. C. Henny suggested the fol- 
lowing safe bearing loads for wet redwood, as deduced from 
experiments : 


Safe Beaking Loads of Bands on Wet Redwood 


Diameter of band in inches 

Safe load in pounds 

Per square inch 

Per lineal inch 

% 

747 

140 

Ke 

700 

153 

K 

660 

165 


640 

200 

H 

620 

232 

Vs. 

600 

262 


Arthur L. Adams has used an average value of 650 pounds per 
square inch. The corresponding safe bearing pressure per lineal 
inch of band is e = 650r, which induces a tensile stress in the 
band of = {R + t)e = {R + t)&50r, should be equal to the 
safe strength of the band. Therefore: 

= (jB -b t)650r 
from which r = 550 

TT 5 

The ultimate strength per square inch of band steel is about 55,; 
000 to 65,000 pounds; assuming a factor of safety of 4, the safe 
strength is about 15,000 pounds per square inch. For this value 
of s the equation is : • 

r = 0.0138 {E + t) 

Arthur L. Adams has suggested the following table: 
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Nominal 
flianietcr of 
pipo, inches 

Stock sizes 
for staves, 
in inches 

Thickness of 
finished 
staves, in 

Economic 
sizes of 
bands, inches 

Working 
stress in 
band, S, 

Factor 
of safety 
in band 

inches 

Oval 

pounds 

10 

IH X 4 

IHe 

H.G X Ke 

1255 i 

5 26 

12 

IH X 4 

IH 

H.G X Ke 

1475 

4 47 

14 

1^ X 4 


Hg X Ke 

1650 

4.0 

16 

2 X 6 

1^2 

Hg X Ke 

1650 • 

4.0 

18 

2 X 6 

m 

Hg X Ke 

1650 

4.0 

20 

2 X 6 

Wa 

Hg X Ke 

Circular 

1650 

4 0 

22 

[2 X 6 

m 

1 % 

1508 

4.4 

24 

2 X 6 

m 

% 

1650 

4.0 

27 

2 X 6 

IKe 

% 

1650 

4.0 

30 

2 X 6 

IH 

V2 

2673 

4.4 

36 

2 X 6 

1^6 

Va 

2950 

4.0 

42 

2 X 6 

V/a 

Va 

2950 

4.0 

48 

2 X 6 

Wie 

Va 

2950 

4 0 

54 

214 X 8 

2H 

Va 

4600 

4 0 

60 

3 X 8 

212 


4600 

4.0 

66 

3 X 8 

2?l6 

K 

6600 

4 0 

72 

3 X*8 

- 

2^ 

.. 


6600 

4.0 


The use of bands of oval cross section, while theoretically more 
economical, has not been adopted in practice, and its considerar 
tion is of small importance, as continuous stave pipes are seldom 
made less than 18 inches in diameter. Andrew Smckard gives 
the following sizes of bands as generally representative of the best 
practice: 


Up to 20 22-26 28-44 46-66 68-108 108 up 

Size of band in inches H He y2 Vs M Vs 

Spacing of the Bands.— The determination of the spacing of the 
bands is best understood by a preliminary co^^i Jrahon of the 
actions involved. When the pipe is constructed, the T^jnds must 
be cinched to give an initial compression between the ° 

staves, which must be greater than the intensi y ® P 

in order to prevent leakage through the seams, ^hen ^ 
is filled an additional stress is brought on the bands y 
pressure. In addition to these two sources 
different actions may result from the saturation of the wood, de 
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pending on the initial degree of compression between the edges of 
the staves: 

First — When the initial degree of compression is comparatively 
small, the saturation of the wood will produce swelling which will 
increase the degree of compression up to the maximum compres- 
sive strength of wet wood; which experiments have shown to be 
considerably smaller than that of dry wood. 

Second . — When the initial degree of compression is greater 
than the compressive strength of the wet wood, the swelling of the 
wood will be resisted by the greater initial compression, and when 
completely saturated the initial degree of compression will be 
reduced to a maximum which cannot exceed the compressive 
strength of the wet wood. In either case, therefore, the maxi- 
mum ultimate compression between staves will not exceed the 
compressive strength of the wet wood, and it will be less when the 
internal pressure pushes the stave outward by causing the bands 
to sink deeper in the wood. D. C. Henny obtained from experi- 
ments on separate pieces of wood widely varying results, but 
states that he believes the value of 100 pounds per square inch, 
suggested by Arthur L. Adams, is sufl&ciently high. Andrew 
Swickard found from actual measurements of band strain on 
submerged short sections of pipe that the maximum compressive 
strain due to the swelling of the wood will seldom, if ever, exceed 
125 pounds per square inch. The formulas for determining the 
correct band spacing are therefore based on either of the following 
assumptions: 

First . — The strains which the bands must resist are : 

(a) The strain due to the water pressure, which is equal to 
PBf, 

(b) The strain due to an intensity of initial stave compression 
greater than the water pressure. The unit compression 
is usually taken as of the unit water pressure, pro- 
ducing a band strain oi%P f t. 

Second . — The strains which the bands must resist are : 

{a) As stated above. 

(6) The strain due to swelling of the wood or corresponding 
to the ultimate compressive strength of the saturatcui 
wood. The strain is equal to Ejt, in which E may be 
made equal to 125. 

Two corresponding sets of equations can therefore be obtained for 
the spacing of the bands: 
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First.— S = irrh =PRf + ^Pfl 


from which 


/ 




Second, — S = xr^s = PRf + 125/ t 


from which 


/ = 


S 

PR + 125 t 


For large size pipes and high heads the terms and 125^ are 

S 

relatively small and the equation may be written: / = 

The above formulas are based on the assumption that the band 
is of such size that the tensile strength of the band is either equal 
to or smaller than the safe bearing pressure of the band on the 
staves. If the band is of such size that its tensile strength is 
greater than the safe bearing pressure of the band on the stave, 
then the value of S to use in the above equations is = 

(i? + t)e = (fi + 0650r. 

Durability of Wood Pipe. — The durability of wood pipe is de- 
pendent on the resistance of the wood against decay and the re- 
sistance of the steel bands and shoes against corrosion. The de- 
cay of the wood has been found to be the more usual cause of 
failure, although in alkali soils the corrosion of the bands may be 
the determining factor. A brief consideration of the cause of » 
wood decay and of the factors most favorable to it, is necessary to 
better understand the causes of failures. Wood decay results 
from the growth of fungi, which is most rapid for a certain com- 
bination of moisture, air and heat. A temperature of 70° to 80° 
Fahrenheit, moist but not saturated wood, and warm air are most 
favorable. Vegetable or organic matter in the soil containing the 
spores of fungous growth will also accelerate the decay. 

The life of the wooden pipe is and may be very variable, 
depending on the quality of the wood, the workmanship, and 
the conditions under which it is used. Under most unfavorable 
conditions there are many cases of decay or failure in 4 to 6 years 
or less, while under most favorable conditions the ultimate life is 
not known, because the use of wood stave pipe is of comparatively 
recent origin. The oldest pipe lines of modern type are about 
30 years old, and many of them are still in good condition. A 
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study of all the reported failures, partly included in the list of 
references at the end of this chapter, shows: 

First , — Failures by wood decay are most numerous with pipe 
lines which are not kept constantly full, and where the pressure 
is not sufficient to keep the wood thoroughly saturated. Most 
failures occur with pressures under 30 feet, and practically none 
with pressures of 40 to 50 feet or more. 

Second . — Pipe lines which are buried and under the smaller 
pressures indicated above will decay most rapidly in sandy or 
porous soils which give access to air, especially if the soil contains 
decaying vegetable or organic growth. For these conditions the 
rate of decay is much slower for pipes which are protected on 
the outside by a thick coating of asphalt or tar, as is well indi- 
cated by the greater durability of well-coated machine-banded 
pipe. 

Third , — Pipe lines which are buried have a greater life when en- 
tirely covered with well packed or thoroughly tamped clay loam or 
fine silt, which retains the moisture and prevents the entrance of 
air. A depth of earth covering of at least 2 feet is required. 

Fourth , — Pipe lines buried in alkali soils or in soils where organic 
acids are formed by the decay of vegetable matter are liable to 
fail by the corrosion of the bands. 

Fifth , — Pipe lines which are supported entirely above ground on 
sills or cradles do not require a large pressure head to produce dura- 
bility. A pressure head of 15 to 20 feet is apparently as satis- 
factory as a larger head. For pressures under 50 feet, and for 
greater pressures when the soil conditions are not favorable, an 
exposed pipe is preferable to a buried pipe. An outside coating 
on the staves of either red oxide paint or carbolineum has been 
used in a few cases for exposed pipes, and is probably beneficial 
for low pressures. 

Sixth , — Pipe lines not provided with air valves at the summits, 
or at convex bends where air may accumulate, will decay more 
rapidly at these points. 

Seventh , — The quality of the wood, especially the soundness of 
the fibers, and the condition of the sap may have a greater influence 
on the durability than any other factor. Staves taken from the 
butt end of logs are apparently more durable ; the light lumber from 
the upper cuts should be excluded. 

Eighth , — Bruising the staves in transportation or in con- 
struction, and cinching or hammerine the bands too deeply in the 
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wood will accelerate decay; damage to the coating of machine- 
banded pipe or long exposure in the hot sun when empty will also 
accelerate decay. 

Ninth. — Machine-banded pipe decays most rapidly at the 
joints or couplings, especially where the coupling is formed of a 
wooden collar not coated as the remainder of the pipe. The 
greater thickness at these collars produces imperfect satura- 
tion of the wood, which is favorable to earlier decay. Metal 
collars, although not generally used, will apparently give greater 
durability. 

The conditions favorable for a long life are indicated by the 
above statements. These conditions cannot always be obtained 
on irrigation systems, because a flow of water in the pipe lines 
cannot generally be maintained continuously. In inverted si- 
phons the lower part can usually be kept full, but the upper ends 
toward the inlet and outlet are under little or no pressure and 
will decay more rapidly. To obtain more favorable conditions, a 
number of pipe lines have been constructed with deep inlet and 
outlet wells connected at the bottom to the ends of the siphon, 
and in some cases the upper portions of the pipe line at the inlet 
and outlet have been built of reinforced concrete. In localities 
of very low winter temperatures, unless the pipes are buried below 
the depth of ground freezing, it may be necessary to empty them 
during the winter. It is claimed that on account of the elasticity 
of the wood, pipes made of wood are not damaged by the freezing 
of the water in them. While wood pipe does not have to be buried 
as deeply as metal pipe to prevent freezing, because of the low 
conductivity of wood, and while there are many instances where 
freezing of the water has not apparently damaged the pipe, the 
repeated occurrence of freezing, which pushes the staves out and 
results in the bands sinking deeper in the wood, is not desirable. 
Therefore, exposed pipes are usually emptied for the winter where 
there is danger of freezing; although this is unfavorable to 
durability, the low winter temperature will largely prevent the 
growth of decay fungi. With exposed pipes local decay of staves 
will develop where leaks occur. At these points the wet surface 
holds the earth deposited on it by the wind, and a growth of moss 
or algae begins which produces decay. These leaks are more com- 
mon at the joints between butt ends of staves, and should e 
stopped as soon as possible. Leaks are rapidly enlarged by ero 
Sion, especially if the water carries silt. In a few cases the flow 
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of water at a high velocity, through the leaks, has resulted in the 
cutting of the bands. 

Average Useful Life. — From a careful consideration of the ex- 
perience with wood stave pipes, the following conclusions indi- 
cate what may be expected of their durability. 

First . — Continuous wood stave pipe, of either selected pine, 
fir or redwood, not coated, buried in tight retentive clay loam or 
fine silt soils, free from alkali and organic matter, constantly 
full, has a useful life of 40 to 50 years and probably greater when 
the pressure head is not less than 50 feet, and about 20 to 30 years 
when the pressure head ranges from 20 to 40 feet. For pressures 
under 20 feet, redwood, which is apparently more durable than 
fir or pine, has a useful life of about 15 to 20 years, and fir or pine 
about 10 to 15 years. Under unfavorable conditions, such as 
when the pipe is in sandy, dry soil, or in soil containing alkali or 
organic matter and allowed to dry out at times during the sum- 
mer, the useful life will be considerably shorter. For low pres- 
sures it may be as short as 4 to 6 years for pine or fir and 6 to 8 
years for redwood. For these conditions and pressures under 30 
to 40 feet, a good coating of coal-tar and asphalt will probably 
give a useful life of 10 to 15 years for pine or fir and 15 to 20 years 
for redwood. 

Second . — Continuous wood stave pipe, of either selected pine, 
fir or redwood, supported above the ground on sills or cradles, 
properly maintained and constantlyfull, except for a short period 
in the winter when it may be necessary to have it empty, will have 
a useful life of at least 25 to 30 years. 

Third . — The durability of the bands is generally greater than 
that of the staves, except in alkali soils or soils rich in decaying 
vegetable matter, in which case the bands may have to be largely 
renewed after a period of 10 to 15 years. 

Fourth. — Machine-banded pipe, made of selected material, 
with a good thick protective coating, with metal collars or well 
coated wooden collars, placed in good retentive soil, or through 
low irrigated lands which will insure moisture on the outside, 
kept full constantly except for a short period in the winter when 
it may be necessary to have it empty, and under pressure of at 
least 30 feet, will have a useful life of 20 to 30 years. For the 
same conditions as stated above, except that the pipe is in porous 
dry soil, the useful life is about ^10 to 15 years. For smaller 
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pressures, fair coating, dry soil, and pipe empty for longer periods, 
the life is 5 to 10 years. 

Covered Pipes vs. Exposed Pipes.-Machine-banded pipe is 
usually placed in a trench and entirely covered. The practice 
with continuous wood stave pipe varies. Many of the older pipe 
linos weie built in a trench and entirely covered. Others have 
built ontiiely above ground supported on sills or cradles, 
and some have been built with the lower half or third of the pipe 
enihedded in a shallow trench to give the support rec[uired to pre- 
vent deformation of the pipe. ■ The disadvantages claimed against 
exposed pipe lines are the possibilities of damage from fire, falling 
rocks, falling ti*ee&, land slides and freezing. In many localities 
some of these dangers will be absent. Except in timbered 
country the danger of injury by fire is small and can usually be 
taken care of by patrolling. The danger from falling rock is 
usually along stoop rocky hillsides, where the cost of excavation 
is high and where the material suitable for backfilling is not 
otusily obtained. In those locations the cost of a buried pipe will 
thoroforo be high, so that only if the danger is serious will it be 
economical to bury the pipe. The danger of freezing exists only 
in localities of low winter temperatures, and is less serious for 
largo pipes in which a continuous flow at a comparatively high 
velocity is maintained throughout the cold period. Where it is not 
desirable or feasible to maintain the flow, the pipe line must be 
emptied. The advantages obtained by building the pipe en- 
tirely above ground are case of inspection and repairs and less 
uncertainties regarding its durability than when buried. A 
buried pipe line under pressure heads of 50 feet or more, kept con- 
stantly full and covered to a depth of at least 2 feet with good, 
retentive, carefully backfilled soil, free from alkali and decaying 
vegetable or organic} matter, will have a greater life than a pipe 
line supported above ground; but for less favorable conditions the 
reverse is true. Tlie cixtra cost of cradles or sills to support a 
pipe line will erften be \ohh than the cost of excavation and back- 
fill required to bury the pipe. Partial embedding of the pipe is 
more favorable to deciay than either of the other two types of con- 
struction, and is therefore not desirable. 

Painting or Coating of Staves and Bands. — ^Machine-banded 
pipe is generally coated on the outside by being dipped in a hot 
mixture of asphaltum or asphalturn and coal-tar, and then rolled 
in shavings or sawdust in the manner previously stated. The 
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wire is usually irnlvuiU>5<M! and is sninetiiut^s ruafeai hidnrp wind™, 
ing aruuncl tin* piixn Tlw cdlhneiiey of a foaling lUiirli cnti hn 
applied U> a freshly luilhsi or planed surfaee is no <foitld greater 
than that wliielp ns with (‘(ndintnuH wood stave pipe, enn on!v 
1)0 applied aftt*r I he pipe has been) in'etued, \Uien spores of fnio 
gUH may have* had a ehnnei* foallaeh thmaselves to the surfataa 
There is diflVnmee of opimhjo n‘garding tlie tlesiral»ilii>' of faait- 
iug the staves of eontinnouH \H\n\ In Ihe inajurily of eases no 
eoating has Ikhu) us<‘d* When* tlio pipe lim* is under a. pressure 
hcHul of TjO hnd or more, the wood is thorougld\ sal united, and 
the movement of tln^ moisture through the ptis* will prohahly 
dcistroy ilu^ adhesion of ti»e paint to the wood, tor lower pres- 
sun^siho us(‘ of paints is prohahly more desirahh\ espta^ially if Ihe 
pilKi is hurical in dry soils or soils (Huitaining alkali or deeaying 
vegetable mait<T. For buried pipes iif Donglah lir I lit* th Js* 
Reclamation Staviec* has in reemit spc*eifientiotis requirial a eoal* 
ing not less than ^ m inch thick, comp<»M*dof om* emit of refined 
vvaiew-gas tar, follovvisl by a eoat of refined eoaFgas far, thinned 
with tiistilhde. Mr. S. <). Jayne reports flint a hurhai midnch 
pifXHif Texas pine, built at Pueblo, (’olorado, in IKIIU, had abmit 
1,500 fe<d. Hubject to v<‘ry light, pn‘SHure or only partially filled, 
which prothnaal early dei’ay ri'tjuiritig r<*plaeenient in IKII5 of 
1,100 feed with r<*d\vood pipe. All of this new pipe, except a 
Hcetion 100 fend long, was paintetl with hot eoaldar, and the re- 
maining 100 ftH*t with asphaltunu In 1910 the pipe coaled with 
(‘oal-t.ar was p<*rl<*ctly Hound, while the 100-foot section was hsully 
d<a*ay<al and had to In* r<‘phu*ed. For (*xpos«*d pipes Ihe Ih H. 
R(adamalion Scu'viet* has unt^tl two coats of pain!, consisting 
of 0 pounds of ivdoxhl mixetl with I gidloii of boiled linseed oil 
One gallon of paint was used for 125 wfUare f<*ef of surface, thi 
two pipc^ hnc*H, one 12 b^id in diameter, «*onhfruefed for the FHe 
< 'Onstruciion ( <o. of Oswego C'ounty, N. Y,, ii paint of Averiiiiriiw 
(^arl)olineum has liceri used. 

The bands for continuous stave pi|M^ are first bent to flic pro|Mw 
curve and are then hotMlip|HMl in a pri’panitioii iisphaltiiiii 
and linsectl oil or other mixtun* such as used for sliad-ptpe eoai- 
ingB. 

^ Constructioii of Coatinnous Wood Stava Pip© tints I Plate 
XXIV, Hgs. A, B, ( h I))/ The constriicdhin of continuous wooi! 
stave pipe recjuin^s th<* suiKawision by men ex}w*rienced in this 
kind of work: in th<! majority of cases this ts oldaiiied by 
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having the construction done by the manufacturers of the pipe 
material. The staves for the lower half of the pipe are assembled 
on the wooden cradles where those are used to support the pipe, 
and otherwise on a U-shaped frame or form made of bent wr ought- 
iron pipe. The staves for the upper half of pipes up to 4 or 5 
feet in diameter are placed on a support formed of wrought 
iron pipe, bent into a circle with overlapping ends, which are 
spread to form a short spiral which will stand up. For pipes 5 feet 
or more in diameter, a wooden circular frame or templet is gen- 
erally used. When the staves are assembled, a part of the bands 
are put on; these are partly cinched up to a degree such that when 
the staves are driven endwise, the second joint back is driven 
flush. Too hard driving will cause the staves to spring back. 
The other bands are then put on and final cinching is usually done 
a short time before the water is turned in. To give the bands the 
required bearing area, the bands are pounded into the wood with 
hammers; this must be carefully done to avoid crushing the wood, 
{larcful construction is required to obtain a truly circular pipe. 
The greatest difference between two diameters, at any one section 
of a well- constructed 303^'^-inch diameter pipe on the Sunnyside 
project in Washington, measured inch. 

Connections and Fixtures. — Special cast-iron fittings with hub 
ends are made for machine-banded pipe. These consist of tees, 
(dhows, angles and crosses for connection with branch pipes, re- 
ducers for making changes in the size of pipe, special gate valves, 
and Baddies or split tees which can be clamped or banded to the 
pipe where it is desired to make a connection with a pipe line 
already installed. Small delivery or service connections are 
commonly made with either continuous or machine-banded pipe 
by screwing the end of a wrought-iron pipe or a corporation cock 
in a hole bored through the staves, about or ii^ch smaller 
in diameter than the outside diameter of the pipe. 

Branch connections with continuous stave pipes are made by 
special fittings of cast iron for the smaller size pipes and of riveted 
steel for larger sizes (Plate XXV, Figs. A and C). A special de- 
sign of a saddle for connection with a blow-off valve used on the 
Prosser siphon, Sunnyside project, Washington, is shown in Fig. 
65* This design is adaptable to a branch connection. The 
junction between wood stave and steel-riveted pipes is often made 
by inserting the end of the steel pipe for 12 to 18 inches inside 
the wood pipe, which is cinched up tight with extra bands (Plate 
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XXV, Fig. C). This method prevents the saturation of the ends 
of the staves outside of the steel pipe, which may accelerate decay. 
A method which is considered preferable consists in inserting the 
end of the stave pipe inside the steel pipe and calking the joint 



Fig. 65. — Saddle connection for blow-off. Prosser Siphon, Sunnyside 

Project, Wash. 

with oakum or lead. This usually requires a special coupling 
collar riveted or bolted to the steel pipe to give the necessary 
rigidity and strength for calking, and a circular metal band or 
thimble on the inside edge of the wood staves to prevent them 
from being pushed in. A special design of coupling collar is 



i 


Fig. 66.--Riveted steel coupling collar to connect wood stave ])ii)e with 
steel pipe. From Bull. No. 155, U. S. Dept, of Agr. 

shown in Fig. 66. Air valves and blow-offs are considered in the 
general discussion of accessories to pipe lines. 

Supports for Wood Stave Pipe Lines Built above Ground. — 
Stave pipe built above ground is supported on specially shaped sills 
or cradles, usually made of wood and less often of concrete. The 
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design and spacing vary considerably. For pipes up to about 
6 feet in diameter, the simplest support consists of a timber sill, 
on which the pipe is placed with side blocks shaped to fit the out- 
side of the face. Fig. 67A shows this form of sill, as used on the 
pipe line of the Pioneer Power Plant, Utah. For smaller size 
pipes, the side blocks may be omitted and the upper face of the 
sill milled to seat the pipe. Fig. 67B shows this form of sill, 
used on a pipe line of the Burbank Power and Irrigation Co., 
Washington. Each sill cost 35^ cents. These sills may or 
may not be placed on top of subsills, depending on the required 



A - Pioneer Power Plant Pipe Line; 
Ogden, Utah. 



J ^ 6 

Z) - King Hill Project; Idaho. 
„ 1 

SM'xSxVi's 


J5- Burbank Power & Irrigation Co,; 

I Washington 5-0 C-0 j 20 I'- 

W iSOLougjj.^ I'Sy/i 




jE - Denver Union. Water Oo.; 
Steel Cradle for Bridge. 


^ h-l'fr'H 

C - Other Type Commonly Used 


Fig. 67. — Supporting sills and cradles for wood stave pipe. 


depth of milling to seat the pipe. Continuous or short pieces 
of mud sills may be used to protect the sills from decay (I'ig. 
67C). For larger size pipes framed cradles are commonly used 
(Plate XXIV, Fig. D). Fig. 67D shows the type of cradle 
used for several large pipes on the King Hill project, Idaho. 
Pipes which must be elevated at considerable height above the 
ground, such as for crossings over a drainage channel or small 
stream, are built on cradles which form the caps of trestle bents. 
Large stream crossings are often made by carrying the pipe line 
on a bridge, in which the cradles for pipe supports form the floor 
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sills. "Fig. 67E shows the form of steel cradles used oa a pipe 
line of the Denver Union Water Co., Colorado. 

Special ingenious supports are sometimes required to carry a 
pipe line along steep or vertical bluffs. Two forms of such sup- 
port, used on the Canyon City pipe line in Colorado, are shown 
in Fig. 68. The pipe line is supported in places on a narrow rock 
shelf, and at other places on an I-beam, one end of which is cm- 



Fig. 68 —Method of supportiag Canyon City pipe line on rook heiu^i a,nd 
vertical bluff. Colo. 

bedded with concrete in the roch bluff. The pipe is held safe! 
against outward displacement hy anchor rods. 

Overhead Stream Crossing vs. Undercrossing (Plate XXVI, 
Figs. A and B). — At stream crossings the selection must be made 
between an overhead crossing or an undercrossing by construct- 
ing the pipe under the river bed in a trench excavated in the river 
bed, in which case the pipe must be placed at sufficient depth to 
be beyond the depth to which the surface material may be 
eroded or displaced and may have to be anchored by piling to 
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. ,i^r, stBVP nine on bridge over Bear River, Oneida 
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'lu. A.-24-inch machine banded wooden stave pipe on trestle. 
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prevent displacement and resist the buoyant force of the wood 
and pipe. 

The selection will depend on the stream bed and stream flow 
conditions. When the stream flow is intermittent, with a small 
flow during the larger part of the time and sudden large flood 
flows at other times, it may be more economical to build the pipe 
line under the stream bed and leave an unobstructed channel. 
But when the stream flow is large at all times it will usually be 
preferable to carry the pipe line over the stream. This will 
usually be more economical in first cost, because an undercrossing 
will involve difficult and expensive diversion of the stream during 
construction, and it is preferable because repairs on a pipe carried 
under the stream bed can only be made with difficulty and at a 
great cost. This latter disadvantage was well illustrated by 
the experience on the Mabton siphon of the Sunnyside project, 
Washington. The wood stave pipe Hne of this inverted siphon 
is 12,676 feet in length; it tapers from a diameter of 55 inches at 
the upper ends to 48 inches for the lower portion, which is built 
in a trench in the bed of the Yakima River at a depth of 3 to 6 
feet under the bed. Several bands were cut by the water and 
silt, escaping at a high velocity through a leak, and caused the 
ends of two staves to spring out and break off. This break was 
repaired by a diver, at a depth 15 to 20 feet under water, by 
clamping together steel plates with gaskets, at a cost of $1,260. 

Anchors for Wood Stave Pipes.— Anchors may be necessary on 
exposed wood stave pipes to prevent sliding on steep inclines, to 
prevent outward displacement at sharp curves, and to make 
sharp angles. Plate XXV, Fig. D shows a form of anchorage 
used on a 42-inch pipe line. Plate XXV, Fig. B, shows a specia 
form of anchorage used on the 60-inch pipe line of Denver nion 
Water Co., Colorado, One such anchorage weh was ^t a 
sharp curve and three at angles of 27, 35, and 20 degrees. ese 
angles were made at summits so that each well also acts as an air 
outlet. The well is made in the form of a boiler, 8 feet in 
diameter, 10 feet high, of J^-inch steel, and anchore at e ase 
to' a foundation slab 6 feet thick with eight l^-mch bolts it 
forms a collecting air chamber and also a sand trap /2 ^ 

with an air valve at the top and a blow-off valve at the bottom 

connected to a discharge pipe. 

Cost of Wood Stave Pipes.— The prices of maehme-banded pip 
vary slightly with the different manufacturers and are subject to 
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fluctuation. The following prices are approximate factory pri(*.es 
for either asphalt-dipped fir pipe or non-coated redwood 

Factory Prices and Weights in Pounds of Machine-banded Pipe per 

Lineal Foot 


Prices and weight for pressure head in hot of 


Diam- 
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The prices for asphalt dipped redwood- pipe aresoinewhut. higluu’, 
especially for the smaller size pipes and for pressure heads ol 1 50 
feet or less. 

These prices include inserted joints for pipes 4 to 12 inc*h(‘H in 
diameter and collar joints for 14 to 24 inches in diameter. Tlu^ 
weights are for coated pipe. The weights for redwood non- 
coated pipe are about 60 per cent, of the above weights for t!i<‘ 
small sizes up to 12 inches in diameter, and about 70 per 
for the larger sizes. 

To obtain the cost of the pipe line in place, the following addi- 
tional items must be considered: Freight and hauling, eostof 
laying, excavation and backfill. The freight cost for points in the* 
Pacific Coast states is relatively small because of closeness to 
factories and the light weight of the pipe. The cost of hauling will 
also generally be small. The total cost of transportation will not 
usually exceed 5 to 10 per cent, of the factory price. The cost oi 
laying and joining the pipe, exclusive of earthwork, and dm- 
tribution of pipe along the trench ranges from about 1 12 eiudn 
per lineal foot for 4-inch pipe up to about 6 to 8 cents per lineal 
foot for 24-inch pipe. 

The cost of continuous wood stave pipe built in place is suhjc*ct 
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ti> gi'caier variations than that of machine-banded pipe, as it is 
dependent on the efficiency in field construction and on topo- 
p:ra|>lne conditions which may or may not be favorable. For piir- 
posi^H of preliminary estimates, the following cost values an* 
obtained from a consideration of the actual cost of a nunilMT of 
pi|>e lines, mostly in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Califoriiiii. 
'riu'se values are the cost of the erected pipe line, inclucling aU 
intilerial and labor, freight and hauling, but not earthwork, 
erudles or other special items of cost: 


AopitoxiMATU Cost of Erected CoNTiNtrotrs Wood bTA\E Pipe Lini- 
Exclusive of Earthwork or Cradles 

RedwcMMl psiM? 



50-foot head 


$2.00 

i 12 5^1 

2.45 

t| 

2.70 

3 2,7 

3.10 

j H 75 

3 75 

1 4 .'<0 

4.30 

! :> 2.5 

5.50 
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6.50 

7 7 .*1 
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SPECmCA^IOKS -OR CONTmnOtTS^/OOP 

DiameUr of 

shall be 60 inches for of the work. No ter 

inches for schedule 3, after CO 

shall differ more than lA P of th,, vertc-a! -Uid 

oter of the pipe at any poi , l*e net 

horizontal diameters of the pipe at y pv 

than the specified 1. 

Staves.-Ml and free from drj' r..t. f..nu 

shall be sound, ^^d shakes, wane, brms*-4 

rnT^ihCtpS-t^^^ X^d 
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through knots or knots on ends or at edges of staves will be al- 
lowed. Sound knots not exceeding 3^^ inch diameter, not falling 
within the above limitations, nor exceeding three within a 10- 
foot length will be accepted. All lumber used shall be seasoned 
by not less than 60 days^ air drying in open piles before milling or 
by thorough kiln drying. All staves shall have smooth planed 
surfaces and the inside and outside faces shall be accurately 
milled to the required circular arcs to fit a standard pattern 
provided by the contractor. Staves shall be trimmed perf(H;tly 
square at ends and the slots for tongues shall be in exactly the 
same relative position for all ends and according to d(^tail draw- 
ings furnished by the contractor. Staves shall have an average 
length of 16 feet or more and no staves shorter than 10 feet will be 
accepted. The finished thickness of staves shall be not less than 
2% inches for schedule 1, inches for schedule 2, and l^f^^ 
inches for schedule 3. All staves delivered on the work in a 
bruised or injured condition will be rejected. If staves are not 
immediately used on arrival at the site of the work, they shall be 
kept under cover by the contractor until used. 

Tongues . — Tongues shall be either of galvanized steel, iron or 
oak. The width shall be the same for all tongues and shall be at 
least 134 inches. The tongues and slot shall be so proportioned 
as to insure a tight fit of the tongue into the slot without danger of 
splitting the staves. 

Bands. All bands shall be of mild steel and shall have the 
following physical properties: Tensile strength, from 55,000 to 

65.000 pounds per square inch; elastic limit as determined by the 
drop of the beam of not less than the ultimate strength; 
and a minimum per cent, of ultimate elongation in 8 inches of 

1.400.000 divided by the ultimate tensile strength. The bands 
shall be capable of being bent cold without fracture 180 degrecB 
around a diameter equal to the diameter of the ,test specimen. 
They shall be provided with button or bolt heads of ample dimen- 
sions. Bands shall be stronger in thread than in body and shall 
permit the nut to run freely the entire length of the thread. 
Nuts shall be of such thickness as will insure against stripping of 
threads. The diameter of bands shall be ^ inch for schedule 1 
an inch for schedules 2 and 3. Required band spacings are 
shown on the drawings. 

Shoes.— There shall be two shoes to each band for schedule 1 
and one shoe to each band for schedules 2 and 3. Shoes shall fit 
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accurately to the outer surface of the pipe and the type of shoe 
shall bo subject to the approval of the engineer. On test, shoes 
shall bo shown to be stronger than the bands on which they are to 
be used. Material for shoes shall be malleable iron and shall 
comply in all respects, with the “Standard Specifications for 
Malleable Castings” of the American Society for Testing Mate- 


rials, adopted November 15, 1904. 

Coating of Metal WorE — The bands and shoes shall be coated 
by being dipped, when hot, into a mixture of pure California 
asphalt or equivalent, and linseed oil. This coating shall be 
proportioned and applied so that it will form a thick and tough 
coating, free from any tendency to flow when exposed to sunshine 


or to become brittle when cold. ^ 

Blow-off Valve . — Each pipe shall be provided with an 8-inch 
diameter blow-off valve of standard design, with suitable saddle 
casting and all necessary fastenings and gaskets, and connected 
to the pipe as directed by the engineer. Detafl drawings of, or 
catalogue references to, the gate valve proposed to be furnished 
shall be submitted with the proposal, and the neglect to furmsb 
such drawings or references shall be sufiicient cause for rejection 
of a bid. All flanges, shall be machme-faced, and aU parts in 
tended to conform, one with another, shall have a true an 
rate fit. The valves shall be designed to operate under the heads 
of water shown on the drawings and shall be 
any defect of design or workmanship for 1 year. ^ ^ 

Bible, all coanectiom shell be ot standard design, nins 

be of the best quahty ol tough gray iron, made ^ 
noce or cupola process aud shall be tree 
holes, porosity, or other injurious 

true k pattern mid free from eaeessive “™"h 

and ragged edges. AE machined surfaces shall be coated «t 

white lead and tallow as soon as they are finis . 

&ecfion.-The contractor ySe 

pipe in place in the trench excavaW by ** 5“* * g, 

Lds of the staves shall break joints W a‘ 

shall be driyen m *“* * "“” b.“well driven to produce ti^ght 
cause wind m pipe. Staves sn^ oe _ ^ 

butt joints, driving bars or pipe shall 

avoid marring or damaging st „„ootb inner surface and 

be rounded out to produce other tools, 

care shall be exercised to avoid damage y c se 
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Bands shall be placed perpendicular to the axis of the pipe and 
shall be spaced as specified on the drawings. Shoes shall bo 
placed to cover longitudinal joints between staves and bear 
equally on two staves. Shoes shall not be allowed to cover butt 
joints. All metal work shall be handled with reasonable care 
so as to avoid injury to coating as much as possible. After erec- 
tion, the contractor shall have the coating of all metal work where 
abraded thoroughly retouched with an asphaltum paint, satis- 
factory to the engineer. All excavation of trenches, formation of 
embankment and backfilling will be done by the United States 
excepting that such small amounts of backfilling as the contractor 
may find necessary during the prosecution of his work to hold the 
pipe in place shall be done by him and the cost thereof shall be 
included in prices bid for furnishing and erecting pipe. 

If more than one schedule is awarded the same bidder, the con- 
tractor may select the schedule he desires to begin work on, and 
when work is started on any one schedule it shall be continued 
without interruption and be prosecuted with such force and dili- 
gence as to insure its completion within the time agreed upon. 
The object of this section is to require that the erection super- 
intendent shall stay on each siphon until it is completed and 
tested out, but nothing herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent the contractor from having a superintendent for each pipe 
and prosecuting the work on more than one schedule at the same 
time if he so desires. Thirty days^ written notice shall be given 
by the contractor to the project manager on each project before 
erection is begun on that project in order that the trench excava- 
tion may be completed in time. 

Painting . — After erection, and while the pipe is thoroughly dry, 
the entire outer surface of the pipe shall be given a coat of refined 
water-gas tar, followed by a coat of refined coal-gas tar, thinned 
with distillate, applied with air pressure or brushes. The com- 
bined thickness of coating shall be not less than inch. The 
cost of this work, including all materials and labor shall be 
included in the price bid for each schedule. 

Inspection . — Final inspection of materials, as well as erection 
will be made on the work, but if the contractor so desires, pre- 
liminary inspection of staves may be made at the mill at the 
contractor's expense. Mill inspection, however, shall not oper- 
ate to prevent the rejection of any faulty material on the work. 
Tests of metal work will be made at the point of manufacture by 
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th<^ United States at its own expense; or they may be made at the 
plant by the contractor or his employees acting under the direc- 
tion of the engineer or his representative; or certified tests may, 
at t.hc option of the engineer, be accepted in lieu of the above- 
mentioned tests. The contractor shall provide, at his own ex- 
pense, the necessary test pieces, and shall notify the engineer or 
his representatives when these pieces are ready for testing. All 
i.est bars and test pieces shall be marked for identification and 
shall be properly boxed and prepared for shipment if required. 

Tests of Pipe. — On completion of the work, or as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter, the contractor shall make a full pressure test of 
the pipe, water being furnished therefor by the United States. 
All leaks found at the time of the test shall be made tight by the 
contractor. If the leakage is not so large as to endanger the 
foundation of the pipe, the pipe shall be kept under full pressure 
for 2 clays before plugging of leaks is started in order to allow 
the wood to become thoroughly saturated. The cost of making 
the test, except furnishing water, shall be borne by the 
contractor. 

CEMENT MORTAR ANB PLAIN CONCRETE PIPES 


General Use of Pipe. — During the past 30 years cement 
pipes from 6 to 36 inches in diameter have been used exten- 
sively in southern California for the conveyance of w^ater on 
the farm and the distribution of water to orchard furrovs or 
alfalfa fields. They have also been used to a considerable extent 
in the place of open ditches for the laterals of irrigation systems. 
The use of cement pipes is largely the result of the high value of 
water, which has made it desirable to prevent losses of conveyance 
and distribution in order to obtain the most economcal use of 
water. Many hundred miles of cement pipes have been used m 
southern California and in more recent years many miles of pipe 
lines have been used on irrigation systems 

tion systems, at least in Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, 
Idaho and British Columbia. j nf 

The use of cement pipes for the « 
water on orchards and farms has been desenbed m Ctaptem \ I 
and VII of Vol. 1. The use of cement pipe hnes as latpk to an 
irrigation system is described in a chapter of ^ 

the special conditions for this type of system ^ ^ 

Descriotion of Pipe and Properties.— The cement pipe as com 
m^y used in southern California and adopted elsewhere is made 
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in sections 2 feet long. One end of the pipo tapers in and the 
other end tapers out to form a bevelled lap joint when abutting 
ends are connected together with cement mortar. The pipe sec- 
tion is made with metal moulds, in which a moist mixture of 
cement and sand or cement and natural pit gravel or other aggre- 
gate is carefully tamped. The mixture is comparatively dry to 
permit the removal of the moulds immediately after the tamping 
is finished, and thus decrease the cost by obtaining a largo otitput. 
With one set of moulds an experienced crew will make in I day as 
much as 100 feet of 30-inch pipe and 400 to 500 feet of 0 to 8-ineh 
pipe. After the removal of the moulds, the pipe must be care- 
fully cured by being kept moist for at least 1 week and allowed to 
harden for about a month before it is laid and joined. The sizes 
to use in any case are determined from the desired carrying ca- 
pacity and the available grade. A table of carrying capaciti(^s is 
given on page 157, Chapter VII of Vol. I. 

The cement pipe, as manufactured by this dry process, has not 
the strength of and is more permeable than a pipe made with wet 
concrete; it can only be used to cross shallow depressions and for 
moderately low pressures. The permeability of the pipe is 
dependent largely on the interior coating of the pipe; without this 
coating the pipe will leak considerably with practically no pres- 
sure on it. The pressure which a cement pipe lino will safely 
stand in practice depends as much on the strength of the joints as 
it does on the quality and strength of the pipe. On account of 
the expansion and contraction, as explained further, contrac^tioii 
cracks can probably be seldom avoided. The results of the leaks 
through these cracks are more serious in clay or retentive soils 
which do not drain readily than in porous sandy soils. Extensive 
experience shows that the following values of maximum pressure 
heads are safe for pipes manufactured and joined with care, free 
from water-hammer or pulsations. 

These maximum pressures are less than have been successfully 
used on many pipe-line laterals of the Fruitlands Irrigation system 
near Kamloops, British Columbia. With special care in making 
and laying the pipes, pressure heads 30 per cent, greater than those 
given in the above table may be used. Tests made by A. E. 
Wright in Oregon, by C. M. Elliott in southern California, and 
by students in the Civil Engineering testing laboratory of the 
University of California indicate that a pipe properly coated on 
the interior will not leak or sweat excessively for pressures at least 
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twice those given in the table, and that the bursting pressure is 
af^out 4 times the values given in the table. 


Safe Press itbe Heads for Hand-tamped Cement Pipe 


Diariictor of pipe 

Maximum safe head in feet 


For 1 to 2 mixture 

For 1 to 3 mixtuxe 

For 1 to 4 mixture 

12 

20 

15 

10 

14 

20 

15 

10 

16 

18 

12 

8 

18 

18 

' 12 

8 

20 

18 

12 

8 

24 

15 

10 

6 

30 

15 

10 

6 


It is important that great care be used in planning and con- 
structing pipe lines to avoid pulsations resulting from air accumu- 
lation or movement in the pipe line. Air outlets of ample 
capacity must be provided at all summits and sharp convex bends; 
these can usually be formed by cutting a hole in the pipe and ce- 
menting to it a vertical stand pipe made of sections of cement 
pipes, the lower end of which is cut to saddle around the hole and 
the upper end extending above the hydraulic gradient. 

m 

method of MAHTJFACrXJRING AKD LAYING HAND-TAMPED 

CEMENT PIPES 

Materials Used and Mixing, — The mixtures commonly used 
are 1 part of cement to 4 parts of a natural aggregate of pit gravel 
and sand for pipes up to 18 inches in diameter, and 1 part of cement 
to 3 parts of gravel and sand for larger pipes. If crushed rock or 
screened gravel is used, a good mixture is 1 part of cement to 2 of 
sand and 3 or 4 of gravel or rock. No gravel or rock larger than 
the thickness of the pipe should be used. To make the 
pipe more nearly water-tight, 5 per cent, of the weight of cement 
in hydrated lime is sometimes added. The sand and gravel must 
be free from dirt or organic matter. The mixing is often done 
by hand and in small batches, but for a large plant concrete mix- 
ers are advisable. While it is desirable to use as much water as 
possible, only sufficient water is added to the mixture to give the 
consistency of damp earth, such that it will retain its shape when 
squeezed in the hand. When too much water is added the mix 
will stick to the mould and the pipe will collapse when the moulds 
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are removed. In order to make the ends smoother, some 
manufacturers use for the ends a finer and richer mixtiii'(^ nuule 
of 1 part of cement to 2)4 or 3 of screened sand. 

Method of Moulding . — The moulds consist of a set of base 
rings, bevelled to form the base of the pipe, an inside core, an out- 
side jacket, a funnelled sheet-iron hopper, a rimmer or cast-iron 
ring which fits around the inside core and bevelled on the insi<le 
edge, a tamping bar and a feeding scoop. The pipe is usually 
made on a solid platform or levelled firm area. To set the mould 
in position, the inside core is placed inside the base ring and 


clamped tight to it by turning a lever, and the outside jswikcit is 
placed around the base ring and contracted by turning a lever 
(Plate XXVI, Fig. D). The hopper fits on the top of the outside 
The mortar is fed in the moulds and spread in thin layer’s 1 to 2 
inches thick. Each layer must be carefully and uniformly tamped 
all around the inside core in order that the core be not shifted, 
and make the pipe of unequal thickness (Plate XXVII, PVg. A). 
When the last layer has been tamped, a little extra matoriiil is 
placed all around the top and the hopper is removed; the I'imnior 
is then placed around the inside core, is jammed down inrd 
revolved, at the same time pressing down on the pipe. The 
inside core is now contracted and removed, and then the riimucr 


taxen oil. n me pipe nas neen made on a platform, it is carried 
by means of lifting hooks with the jacket still clamped on the base 
ring and is placed on level ground. The jacket is then I’elcased 
and removed and the pipe left on the base ring until it has hard- 
ened. For large size pipe, to avoid lifting and parrying the pipe, 
the base rings are placed on the levelled ground instead of on tire 
platform. Where the pipes have to be used for pressures slightly 
peater than those given and especially for pipes above 18 iru’he.s 
in diameter, it is advantageous to place in the moulds during t.h<^ 
temping process hoops of ordinary wire about 6 inches apart,. 
This permits a slightly wetter mixture, and adds strength to l,ht> 
pipe without materially increasing the cost. Considerable prac- 
tice IS necessary before satisfactory pipe can be made, and many 
pipes will be broken beforesufficient experience has been acquired. 

Cunng the Pipe.— When the process of moulding is completed 
the pipe must be carefully cured. The dry mixture dooR not 
contain sufficient water for the cement to crystallize properly and 

ner1lvi°'' f sprinkling during the curing 
thp V, ^ r is done with a fine spray as soon as 

the pipe has set sufficiently to stand it without washing. After 
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this, the pipe must be kept continually moist by frequent sprink- 
ling or by covering with wet burlap or sacks for a period of at 
least 1 week and not allowed to become dry. 

Coating the Pipe . — Interior coating is necessary to make the 
pipe less permeable. It is usually done with a thin paste of neat 
cement. Some prefer to use a cement lime mixture made of % 
cement and }i lime. The coating of the smaller sizes of pipes, 6 
to 12 inches in diameter, is often obtained by dipping the pipe in 
the liquid mixture and for the larger sizes of pipes is applied with 
a fiber brush. It is preferable to do this as soon as the pipe will 
stand the handling, usually when it is 24 hours old, at which time 
the base rings can be removed. 

Cost of Moulds . — Moulds must be substantially made to 
withstand the tamping and must be easily and quickly set in posi- 
tion and removed. The largest manufacturer of the moulds used 
in southern California and supplied to the U. S. Reclamation 
Service for use on some of its projects is the Kellar and Thomson 
Co. of I^os Angeles, California. Their list price in California of 
a set of moulds for 6-inch pipe with 100 base rings is about $50; 
for 12-inch pipe with 100 base rings, $82.50; for 18-inch pipe 
with 60 base rings, $94.25; for 24-inch pipe with 25 base rings, 
$107.50 and other sizes in proportion. 


Dimensions of 


Inside diameter | 
of pipe, 
in inches 


Thicknosh 
of pipe 
in inches 


6 

8 

10 

12 


IMe 

IK 

m 

IK 


Cement Pipe and Rate op Manufacture 


Number of feet of pipe made 
j With 1 barrel cement 


Men compos- 
ing one crew 


Number 
of feet made 
per day 


1 


4 mixture 


1 : 3 mixture 


95 

63 

47 

36 


75 

50 

37 

28 


1 mixer, 1 or 
2 moulders, 
1 finisher 
and helper. 


400-500 

350-400 

300-400 

250-350 


14 

IJ'S 

16 

m 

18 

IK 

20 

IK 

22 

2 

24 

2K 

26 

2K 


2K 

36 

3 


28 

23 

19 

17 

15 


22 

18 

15 

14 

IIH 


1 or 2 mixers, 
2 moulders, 
1 finisher 
and helper. 


225-325 

200-275 

150—225 

125-175 

100-150 


r2H 

111 ^ 

9 

6K 


3 

9 

7 

5 


or 4 mixers, 
2 moulders, 
1 finisher 
and helper. 


100-150 

90-120 

90-110 

80 
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Cost of Making Pipe. — The table of cost given below is ob- 
tained from the above data, and the following prices of labor and 
material: Portland cement, $3.50 delivered on the ground; gravel, 
$1.00 a cubic yard; labor, tampers, $3.00 a day, and mixers and 
sprinklers, $2.50 a day. The figures given include all niai dials 
and labor and an allowance of about 10 per cent, for interest and 
depreciation on plant, administration, and supervision, and 
should not be exceeded with ejfl&cient workers. 


Cost of Making Cement Pipes (in Cents) per Lineal Foot 


Diameter of pipe, 
inches 

Cost for 1 • 2 mixture, 
cents 

Cost for 1 : 3 mixture, 
cents 

Cost for 1 : 4 mixture, 
oonts 

6 

13 

10 

7 

8 

15 

12 

9 

10 

20 

15 

11 

12 

25 

20 

15 

14 

30 

25 

20 

16 

36 

30 

25 

18 

42 

35 

30 

20 

50 

43 

35 

24 

68 

60 

50 

26 

87 

75 

63 

30 

95 

85 

70 

36 

130 

115 

95 


Construction and Laying of Pipe Line. — The trench for the 
pipe line must be sufficiently deep to give an earth covering on 
the top of the pipe of at least '12 to 18 inches and in regions of 
low winter temperatures the pipes should be placed preferably 
below the depth of ground freezing; this is necessary if the pipe' 
lines are to be kept full of water in the winter. The bottom of 
the trench should be given an even grade to avoid short siphons 
or bends which may form air chambers in the pipe. The width of 
the trench should be larger than the outside diameter of the pipe 
by about 12 inches to allow the pipe layers sufficient space in 
which to work. The trench width and depth with the cost of 
excavation are given in the table below, based on an 18-iru‘h 
depth of earth covering. The cost of excavation and backfilling 
is assumed at 20 cents a cubic yard. 
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Cost of Excavation for Cement Pipe Lines, in Cents per Lineal Foot 


t)f pipe, 
iiiehch 

Depth of 
trench, inches 

Width of 
trench, inches 

Excavation in cubic 
yards per lineal 
, foot 

Cost of excavation 
in cents 

() 

26 

20 

0.13 

2.6 

8 

28 

22 

0 16 

3.2 

10 

31 

25 

0.20 

4 0 

12 

33 

27 

0 23 

4.6 

14 

35 

29 

0 27 

5.6 

16 

38 

32 

0.32 

6.4 

18 

40 

34 

0 35 

7.0 

20 

42 

36 

0 38 

7.6 

24 

47 

41 

0 50 

10.0 

26 

49 

43 

0.55 

11.0 

30 

54 

48 

0 66 

13 2 

36 

GO 

54 

0.83 

16 6 


After the trench excavation the pipe sections are stood on end 
in the trench with the bell or grooved end up; the laying and 
joining .then proceeds, the sections being laid with the taper end 
forward, as follows : On the under side of the taper end of the 
pipe last laid enough soil is removed to form a bed of mortar 
around the j oint about 1 inch thick and finches wide and extend- 
ing sufficiently far up on both sides to join with the upper part of 
the band. The ends of the pipe must be first cleaned with a wire 
brush and water and well wetted before making the joint. The 
bell end of the pipe is then filled with cement mortar, made of 
1 part of cement to 2 of fine sand, and is jammed against the 
taper end of the previously laid pipe. The mortar, squeezed out 
on the inside of the joint, is wiped out with a wet brush to form 
a smooth surface. To complete the joint, a band of mortar 
about 3 inches wide and about inch thick is formed on the 
outside of the pipe. In order that the band be not broken by the 
jars in laying succeeding sections, the band must not be made 
before at least three joints have been laid ahead of it. On steep 
slopes where there is a choice between laying uphill or downhill, 
it is better to lay uphill to prevent any tendency for the pipe 
joints to separate by sliding downhill. The bands must be pro- 
tected from the action of the sun and from the drying effect of 
a dry backfill by being covered with wet burlap, or tar paper, 
for at least 30 minutes before backfilling, and should be wetted 
again before covering. When necessary to raise a pipe and hold 
it on grade, tamped material and not clods must be used. Back- 
filling must be done carefully with selected material tamped up 
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to the top of the pipe. The pipe should not be filled for at least 
2 or 3 days, and preferably longer if under pressure, to 
give sufficient time for the bands to harden. 

In the accompanying table is given information regarding the 
lajdng and hauling of cement pipe, based on the wages and cost 
of material given above. Ten per cent, has been allowed for 
supervision, organization, breaking of pipe and miscellaneous. 


Cost of Laying and Hauling Cement Pipe, in Cents pee Lineal, Foot 


Diameter 
in inehes 

Weight of 
pipe in 
pounds 
per foot 

Number of 
feet laid 
per barrel 
of cement 

Number 
of men 
in laying 
crew 

Number of 
feet laid 
per clay 

Cost of laying 
exclusive of 
trenching and 
hauling, in 
cents per foot 

Cost per 
foot of 
hauling 
2 niilcH 

6 

20 

500 

3 

600 

2.25 

0 9 

8 

32 

400 

3 

600 

2.50 

1.4 

10 

42 

350 

3 

500 

3 00 

1.9 

12 

56 

300 

3 

450 

3 50 

2.5 

14 

69 

225 

3 

400 

4 00 

3 1 

16 

85 

200 

3 

300 

5 00 

3 8 

18 

100 

175 

4 

300 

6.25 

4 5 

20 

no 

150 

4 

300 

6.60 

5 0 

24 

160 

100 

6 

300 

10 00 

7.2 

26 

175 

85 

6 

250 

12 00 

7 9 

30 

220 

75 

6 

200 

14 00 

9.9 

36 

320 

60 

7 

200 

17.00 

14.4 


— — 


The cost data given in the preceding tables are assembled and 
given below. 
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These cost values agree quite closely with those given below, 
which are those obtained for about 5 miles of pipe on the irrigation 
system of the Fruitlands Irrigation and Power Co. near Kam- 
loops. On this project the concrete mixture was composed of 
1 part of cement to 23-^ of sand and of crushed rock. Cement 
cost $3.00 a barrel, sand 75 cents a cubic yard, crushed rock $2.50 
a cubic yard, common labor $2.50 a day, skilled labor $3.00 to 
$3.50 per day, and teams $5.00 per day. The cost given includes 
all materials, labor, supervision, and depreciation on plant. 


Cost of Making and Laying Concrete Pipe on Irrigation System 
OF Fruitlands Irrigation and Power Co., near Kamloops 


Diameter of pipe, 
inches 

Cost of making, 
cents 

Cost of laying, 
cents 

Total cost, cents 

8 

11 1 



10 

15 7 



12 

20 0 

11.0 

31.0 

16 

29 5 

15.5 

45 0 

20 

39.5 

20.3 

59.8 

24 

54 7 

23.3 

78.0 


Other Methods of Making Cement Pipes. — The southern 
California method, described above, has the advantage of low 
cost, but it produces a pipe that is impermeable only for moder- 
ately low heads and the character and quality of the pipe is de- 
pendent for uniformity on the experience and skill of the laborers. 
This has led to the introduction of other methods, some of which 
are more or less experimental. Two methods at least have given 
good results. 

Machine-tamped Pipe. — This pipe is made with a compara- 
tively dry mixture much in the same manner as hand-made pipe, 
but the mixture is thoroughly tamped by a mechanical tamper 
of small cross section which tamps rapidly and gives a high degree 
of compression. The inside core is rotated during the tamping 
process, and this gives to the inside of the pipe a smooth semi- 
glazed surface. The pipe obtained by this process is very dense 
and is more uniform and superior to the hand-made pipe, espe- 
cially when a pipe is desired for pressure heads greater than the 
hand-made pipe will stand. The pipe is usually made with a bell 
similar to sewer pipe. This requires more material than for the 
shiplap ends obtained with the hand-made pipe, and the pipe is 
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not as easily laid. The cost, is usiialiy .■un.«i.l.T.ild> luMif 
that of hand-tamped pipe, and may l.<> proluMli^.' -.li aivmnit 
transportation if the pipe is pun’has(‘d tr*itu a di a.mi jil.iiif. A 
number of miumfaefrunu}!; idanfs iiav<* ilnriuj.^ rrcciit vr.ir, hern 
established in Iho west.. 

Wet Process Pipe.— The iiseef a wef mixture of eenMeu murlar 
or cement concrete for pipe inakiiiji!; has nof been !:iu?el\ aduptefl 
in the past, because of the number ol ineuld n'qmred ler 

a large output. A modification ol dry hain! f riiuped 
method, which permits the us(^ ol a <‘omp:iniUve!> u rt in* imxiure. 
has been introduced, which do<xs no! reqtiin* n much !;in*er ex« 
ponse for moulds. The set ol moulds ore ihe saifie H', |(»r 

the dry tamped pipe with the addition ol a set of f liiii c.uh anized 
iron jackets. Each one of thesi^ thin jarkel'^ i.' u ed lor an in- 
terior lining to the main oul-sidi^ collapsible jacloU of the of 
moulds. With this interior lining the ifi>ide eoie ami mif-dde 
jacket can be removed immediat^dy, and tin' tlnn jaekei i leli 
on for about 2 hours or until th<' mabnaa! has hardened op! rienlly 
to permit its removal. The cost, of th(xs(‘ a«Iditioii:il Hiin jaida^ts 
is small and a bettor pipe is obtained. A sinidar met bod uo*d 
by the Reclamation Servita^ for the mantifaei tire of 'mall i/i* 
reinforced pipe on the Tieton projcjct. is described in t he di aa^^‘*ioIi 
of reinforced concrete pipe. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPES 

General Description and Use.- Th<‘ pipe cmisisfs of a ^.kele^on 
of iron or steel imbedded in a com^ndc shell. T!te nioia! n u-uatly 
designed to take the entire t.(msih^ str<*ss due to \xaff'r piesMirc 
and water-hammer. The c()ncnd<‘ s(tv<‘s as a prof option to the 
steel and is made only thic.k (mough to give tlic pipe rigidif) and 
prevent percolation. For spe(‘iaj conditions of t^ximnal 

loading, such as when the pip(‘ is iha^ply buried, if tiia> be neecs- 
sary to design also for the ext.tumal pn^ssure. In a few 00^*4 fhr 
pipe has been built above ground, supported on pdero for tthicli 
cases it must bo designed also for llu* beam nciion belut^eii 
ports. There are two different kinds of pipe, tm the 

method of construction : 

1. Pipes cast in short lengths, laid atnl joininl in the french 

2. Pipes built in j)lace in t.h(^ t.nmch. 

The second type is generally us(m 1 for large cofjdtiifa and re- 
quires a thicker shell, usually not h^ss than 5 or ii 
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Reinforced concrete pressure pipes, depending entirely on the 
concrete to prevent percolation, have been used successfully for 
heads as great as 110 feet and are guaranteed by some pipe manu- 
facturers for pressures as great as 150 feet. But for pressures 
as great as these, very careful workmanship is necessary, and with 
the cast pipes built in short sections the joints demand special 
attention, in order to prevent excessive percolation through the 
contraction cracks at these joints, which may result in serious 
trouble, especially when the pipe line is in soil that does not 
drain readily. In general their use is limited to pressures under 
100 feet. By using a metal shell, either as a lining or imbedded 
in the concrete, they have been used for pressure heads of 300 
feet and more. 

The use of reinforced concrete pipe is of comparatively recent 
origin in the United States. In Europe, notably in France, 
reinforced concrete pipes have been used extensively for at least 
20 years. ' During the past 10 years their use in the United States 
has been introduced for domestic water supply and irrigation 
systems. On a number of projects many miles of reinforced 
concrete pipe lines have been installed for distributaries of the 
irrigation system, while on others the use may be limited to a 
few inverted siphons. 

Reinforcement. — There are various kinds of reinforcement 
used for pipe construction. Those most generally used are round 
steel rods, corrugated bars, twisted bars, expanded metal, metallic 
cloth, etc. Two French constructors use special bars in the form 
of small I-beams and crosses, claiming for them greater rigidity 
and strength. 

The circumferential reinforcement is the most important as it 
takes up the entire stresses due to water pressure and water-ham- 
mer. The safe working strength of the reinforcement is usually 
taken as 12,000 to 16,000 pounds per square inch. The lonp- 
tudinal reinforcement is used either to hold the circumferential 
reinforcement or to resist temperature stresses due to contraction. 
When the pipe is built in sections, or if expansion joints are pro- 
vided, little longitudinal reinforcement is necessary. When the 
pipe is built continuously the amount of reinforcement will de- 
pend on the extremes in temperature. To reduce the ultimate 
contraction it is advantageous to construct the pipe line at a 
comparatively low temperature and to cover the pipe when con- 
structed with an earth covering. An amount of reinforcement 
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to resist temperature stresses of 0.2 to 0.3 per cent, of the con- 
crete area is generally sufficient. 

The circumferential reinforcement for pipes of small diainoi.er 
is wound by machinery in the form of a spiral and kept to the 
proper spacing by means of longitudinal rods tied to the spiral 
with wire. For large diameters of pipes and for heavy reinforce- 
ment, which cannot be wound in spiral, the steel is bent into 
hoops by means of rolls. The ends of the hoops may be lapped 
and tied together with wire, or welded, or riveted, or each end 
bent into a hook and a longitudinal rod passed through the eye of 
the hooks. When the pressure is from the inside the longitudinal 
reinforcement is placed on the inside of the circumferential rein- 
forcement, and for exterior pressure is placed on the outside. 
Frequently for interior pressure the reinforcement is placed 
nearer the outside of the shell and for exterior pressure nearer 
the inside. M. Bonna, a French constructor, does not rely on 
the imperviousness of concrete for heads above 50 feet and uses 
in addition to the ordinary reinforcement a thin steel shell, placed 
as a lining inside the pipe or imbedded in the concrete between 
two reinforcing skeletons. 

Concrete. — To obtain an impermeable pipe the concrete must, 
be carefully proportioned to obtain maximum density. The mix- 
ture must be rich. The Reinforced Concrete Pipe Co. of Los 
Angeles, California, uses a 1:2:4 mixture for 25-foot heads and 
1:2:3 mixture for heads from 50 to 100 feet. On the Umatilla 
project, Oregon, the mixture varied from 1 : 1 .8 : 3 to 1 : 2 : 4. On 
the Belle Fourche siphons, South Dakota, it was 1:2>^:3M, and 
on the Albelda siphon, Spain, it was 1:1.28:2.56. 

Reinforced Concrete Pipes Cast in Sections. — This kind of pipe 
is used for diameters generally not greater than 6 feet. The sec- 
tions or pipe lengths are usually from 3 to 8 feet long, and occa- 
sionally as great as lOto 12feet. The thickness of the pipe seldom 
exceeds 3 to 4 inches, and smaller pipes under 12 inches in diame- 
ter are usually made 1^ to 2 inches thick. 

Methodof CastingPipe Lengths Used on Umatilla Project, Ore- 
gon. The pipes are cast vertically by placing a steel skeleton 
between the forms and filling the moulds with a wet concrete. 
Ihe following description of the method used on the Umatilla 
project for casting pipe sections, 47 inches in diameter, 214 inches 
tniek and 8 feet long, is typical: 

The moulds (Plate XXVII, Fig. B) consist of an interior collap- 
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sihU^ form 8 fec^t long, built of steel plate }i inch thick riveted on 
fra.nu‘<l angle ribs, made of two main parts, each bent on a 47-inch 
ratlins, hinged together with a vertical joint 8 feet long, and of a 
third part or closing wedge 8 inches wide and 8 feet long, which, 
with the other two pieces, completes the inside circumference of 
t he pipe and makes it possible to collapse the core. The outside 
form is made up of four sections, each 2 feet high, and each sec- 
tion is made of three parts, each part being of a circumference 
and 2feethigh. This form is made of -inch steel plate, strength- 
ened with 2 by 3 by ^{Q-inch. angles riveted to the edges of each 
of t.he 12 parts. The rivets are countersunk on the inside. The 
part s can all be bolted together. The base ring is of cast iron and 
givers t.o the lower end of the pipe the proper shape. The rein- 
forcement, which consists of round wire, is wound into spirals 4 
feet long, two spirals being used for the pipe 8 feet long. The spi- 
nils are formed on a reel Plate XXVII, Fig. C, on which are hinged 
spa,(*ing bars with notches to receive the reinforcement and give it 
t he proper spacing. After the spiral is wound, longitudinal rods 
4 feet long are tied with wire to the spiral, to maintain the proper 
spacing. The spacing bars are then folded over and the spiral 
ixunoved. The spiral is then made more rigid by cross lacing 


with wire. 

The method of moulding is as follows: The moulds are well 
oiled and the base ring placed on the ground. The interior is 
placed in position and the reinforcing skeleton placed around the 
inside core. Then the lowest section of the outside form, which 
is formed of 3 parts bolted together, is placed around the skele- 
t.on. The base ring gives the proper spacing to the msicie and 
outside form. The concrete is machine mixed and consists o 
part of Portland cement, 1.8 parts of sand, 3 parts of p*avel ^ith 
miough water to give a wet concrete. The concrete is placed m 
the moulds and well stirred and worked down with 
rods. When the first section of the mould has ^een nemlj filk 
the other sections are bolted in succession, each being filled neailj 

0 the top beL the next one is put on. To aUhe -et.on 

1 funnel-shaped collar is placed around the inside core and bolted 
•to r Ltde eore. When fihed the 

„nner end of the pipe finished by hand. The forms are remoi t 
rhourfrft tL"pV has been moulded and the base nng .s left 


for 8 days. . 

For the 30-mch reinforced pipe 


the forms used are 4 feet long 
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and inatk' at luinlKn* {iu(‘<i with slnMd slt‘nl. Tin* int<*rinr rorn 
(consists of 2 main parts aaid a, thiial part orrlusin^^ ffn*ro. 
ontsi(U‘ form (a)nsLst.s of 4 parts, wturh an* holft’d fua**tht‘r 
(Plato XXVII, Fijr. I) and Plato X.Wdll, Fiij;. Ah 

Tha pipo h'tigihs an* k(*pl, from drying for a poriod of IP days 
after they an* ea,st, and the (amcr(*tt* allow(‘d to harden ha* a pi*- 
riod of abotit 30 days or more bofoia* they a,r(‘ t raitsporfed and 
laid. 

Method of Casting Small Diameter Pipe on Tieton Project, 
Washington.- 'On this]n’oj(‘et various inetinHls wer<*e\perimenlad 
with to find a im^thod whi<*h would pcaiuit tlu* um* of a eompjtra- 
lively W(‘t mixture for easting r(‘infore(*d pipes from H up to M 
diches in diameter, and wouhi <din!iinate tin* large number of 
moulds recpiired for the method d(*s(‘nlHMl ai)ove. 'The imdhnd 
finally adoptc'd was vsimilar to that. us(*<i for making hand-lamped 
dry-mixtain* non-reinfonu'd pip(p nuKiified as follows, fo allow the 
use of a wet mixture: F/r.s7, a larga* (‘nough numlHU’ of interior 
con^s were provick'd to allow tlu* inixttm* ti>s(*t for f hour hidore 
th(‘ir removal. Fccond, a lining of tarn*d papt*r was slipped over 
tiuunsidc^ e<)r<*, and a similar lining pla(‘c*d on tlu* inside of the mil- 
sid(‘ jaedeet (Plate XXVIII, Fig. B). By tins means the iitixhin* 
was pour(*d IxdAveen tlu* two linings of ta-rrt*d pap<‘r. The tmfside 
eyliiuku* ot tarred ])ap(*r gave sutUei(*nt stipport |M*rmit the 
removal of tlu^ outside jaeket (piiekly uft(‘r tin* mixture had been 
placed, and the itisidc* eyliiuk'r ot {a.rna! paper gave the addi- 
tional support r(‘(iuircd aft(*r tlu* insi<h* (*on* had been reimu‘ed, 
The conerete was madi* of 1 part of cenu*nt to 2 sand ami 3 of 
graved lor pr(*ssure heads under HO 1V(‘{, a, ml I part of eoiuenl Pj 3 
of sand and 2 of grav(*l for pr(‘ssure lieads greatew than HO feet. 
Tim pipes were 8, 10, 12 and 14 ine,lu*s in dianu*tei\ the length for 
all nmn was 2H‘ 2 ineh(‘s and the thi<‘km*ss 2 ine!u*s. 11te moukB 
were similar to tJiose* prc'viotisly d<*serib(*d (or liambtamped pipi*, 
(uie.h set (a)nsisting of a mimb(*r of insi<li* eollapsible metal eores, 
an outsider metal jae4v(*t, a rtnmlH*!* (4 base rings, amt a feeding 
hopper (h ig. 00). 4'h(> r<4nfor(*(‘nu*nt was made of t riangiiliir wiie 
itiesh from rolls 30 inches wi(k*, f()niu*d on a, drum by a liiaeliine 
into cylind(‘rs slightly tap(U’ing, and r<*wound with No. PJ wire. 
^Um reinforcement is desigiuxl for 14,000 pomulH pt*r sqmire inelu 
Iho proc(^ss of constrmdion is as follows: A cylinder of tarred 
paper is slippcul over the inside core, and this core is f hen expiiiided 
to fit tightly against the base ring at its lower i*nd, lliis ring has 



Plate XXVIll 



Fig. B 


.-Mouldsfor makiagsmallsize reinforced concrete pipe. Tieton Project, Wash. 

{^FactTi'j jwyt' 
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flat surfaces. The outside jacket is next placaal in posiiion, and 
a small amount of wet sand is placed at the bottom of the moulds 
and spread alon^ flu', outside edge of the base rin^ to form tlic 
taper (‘iid of the ])ipe. The reinforcement, surrounded with the 
outsider cylinder of tarix^d paper, is next placed in the moulds, 
withthesiuallereii(l(l()wn(PlateXXyin,Tio-.(Oandlhec()n(‘inte 
IS tlien poui-(Hl in, up to the top of the mould, whcu’(‘ it (uids in an 
approximat(‘ly flat, scpiai’e surface, purposely left rouji,h, out of 
which projects about I hj inches of the mesh reiiiforcemcmt ncau’ 



Sectional Elevation 

Phj G9. — Moulds fur making 12-incli reinforced concrete pipe. Tieton 

Project, Wash. 

th(i outside rim. The outside jacket can be removed soon after 
the placing of the concrete, and the inside core is removed about 
1 hour afterward. The bottom rings arc removed 24 houi’s after- 
ward, and the sand which forms the lower end is washed out with 
water from a hose. This forms a taper end, which, when joining 
the sections, slips into the projecting reinforcement of the adja- 
cent section. 

To make the joints when laying the pipe in the trench, the 
under half or three-quarters of the joint circumference is sur- 
rounded by a strip of tarred paper 8 inches wide, held against the 
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pipe hy a loiiKth of hoItioK. ajiaiiisl hIui-Ii luirlvlillitu; is pi; 

and a coiiioiil-morlar grout is pourod to till tin- sp.ici” mound tiii« 
joint. (Plato XXVIH, Fig. I>). Tho joints .,rr lightly haoktilh.d 
after ahead. 2 luauvs and k(‘i)f moist for onnal >iavs. Pipi-s of 
this kind wea-o use'd for pressures as higli as 1 Id toot. 

Method of Making Wire-wound Coiicrete Pipe, Used on the 
Roswell Project, Idaho.- This pipe was mmie ot’ ti». ,lr.\ iui\ture 
hand-tamp(‘d pipe, previeaisly deseriheii. around which steel wi,-,. 
rcinforeeinent was wouml and i-overeil with ;i .■i.atii,^ ,,j' 
cement-mortar grout. The method of vviudiug i he ti-iiiforcenieut, 
applying th(‘ grout coating, and laying the pipe is dencriiicd ns 
follows hy Z. N. Vaughn; 


“Two movable bulkheads, with eniiik-hamiles attached, an- 
so arranged that the pipe length call helii nily elnnipi-d h<‘twi'(-n 
them. At a distance hack ttf tiiis device a steel sh.-ift. im,, which 
is cut a .serew groove, works freely liorij:otitall> . Hack of this, 
and horizontal to it, a wooden shaft is phi.-cd for regulating the 
tension of the wire, and still liaek of this is a verlic.n! spindle, from 
which wir(! unwinds automatically. The v\ire used fur reiiifurc- 
mg is a No. 12 gauge, galvanized wire, li.nvii.g a Sensile .strength 
between .WO and 000 pounds. A c.hl of this ,s plac-.i verlicallv 
upon the Hpimll(>, the wire is p.nss.-d nroiu.d tl.e tension shaft 
thence into the screw groove, and is tlnally fmnh at i:iched to one 
cud of the pipe length hy sohiering. Tl.e piia. is then revolve,! 
by two men at the eraak handle, hy which process the wire is 
wound upon the jiipe uudt«r a high tension, the siatcing of the 
laps of the wire being made even by the screw gr.s.ve. Variation 
m spacing for ditTorent heads is aeeomidished I.y using pullevs of 
dfcnt diameters, to govern tlm rale of r,‘v,4u»io,i of f he groovd 
shaft as compared with that of the pipe length, 

“When Hie reinforcing reaches tiie ,m,l of the pipe lengtli, the 
last two or three laps being mad,, parall,'!. if is „gai„ sol, i, -red. and 

shape of the pipe and suspended ala.ve it. is then dropped into 

mo siir "'i'-k'"*- 

Ihc hulkhc,ads are then unelamped hv a lever at w,ie the 
’ “ladc of very heavy eaiivas, sitluehed to l.Ioeksof 
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wood, sawed out in such a way that a space of about 1 inch, 
measured transversely to the pipe and 6 inches longitudinally, is 
left vacant for the reception of the mortar. Along each edge of 
the form is run a 12-gauge wire, terminating at one end in an iron 
ring, at the other in a tongue pin, curved in shape, so that when 
clamped through the ring, it draws the wire to a high tension, 
firmly binding the form to the pipe. The form is then filled with 
cement mortar, and immediately afterward the interior of the 
joint is carefully pointed to insure water-tightness, independently 
of the collar, as far as practicable. As soon as the collar forms 
can be removed, the trench is backfiilled, to protect the collars 
while curing.” (Journal of Idaho Society of Engineers, pp. 
40-41, Vol. L) 

The same method has been used in southern California and 
more recently on the Umatilla projects in Oregon. The cost of 
reinforcing hand- tamped pipe by this method, in southern 
California, was 10 cents per lineal foot for 10-inch pipe, 15 cents 
for 12-mch pipe, 25 cents for 20-inch pipe, and 35 cents for 26-inch 
pipe. This cost is for No. 12 wire spaced l}i inches apart and 
includes the cost of wire, labor and cement-mortar coat. 

Methods of Joining Pip© Sections. — The pipes after they have 
hardened sufficiently are placed in the trench and joined. The 
best time to lay the pipe is in cold weather, in order that a rise of 
temperature will produce expansion and make the joints tighter. 
If they are laid in warm weather contraction due to lowering of 
the temperature will tend to produce shrinkage cracks. The 
joints may be made in three ways: (1) bell-and-spigot joints; (2) 
collar joint; (3) lock joint. 

The belUand-spigot joint is similar to that used for dry-mixture 
hand-tamped pipe, previously described. It has been used for 
pipes up to 30 or 36 inches in diameter, where the pressure is not 
great, usually under 20 feet. It requires that the pipe be built 
with a taper end and bell end to each section. 

The collar joint is used for larger pipes and for greater pressures 
(Plate XXIX, Figs. A and B). It is the type of joint most 
generally used in Europe and that used for the larger pipes on the 
Umatilla project in Oregon, for a pipe line on the Boise project in 
Idaho and one on the Sunnyside project in Washington. In 
general the joint is made with a reinforced collar, 4 to 8 inches 
wide, reinforced in the same manner as the pipe. It may be 
cast in place around the joint or may be cast separately either in 
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one piece or in two or more segments. On the Boise pipe line, 30 
inches in diameter, the collars were cast in place. Eac^li (iollar 
was 8 inches wide, 3 inches thick, reinforced with throe coils of •'> {(•> 
wire, spaced away from the surface of the pipe by eight supports 
made of by %-inch flat bars with the ends bent down I * ^ 
inches. 

Collars or rings cast separately in one piece arc used for pii)os 
up to 24 or 36 inches in diameter. The inside cliamot(u- of thc! 


ring must be slightly larger than the outside diameter of tlu'. pipe. 
The ring is slipped over the end of the pipe last laid, the adjacent 
pipe is then laid in position. The ends of the pipe may but t 
close together, or may be placed to leave a space of }i to inch 
between the ends, and the open joint filled with cement mortar. 
The ring is then shifted over the joint; both sides of the ring are 
stopped with stiff mortar, and through two or more holes in th(^ 


o ^ Ld,! gioui ^ nd xiu ujiu Hpaco uer.woen 

the interior of the collar and the outside of the pipe. 

For the 47-inch pipe on the Umatilla project the collar wa-s 
made in 3 parts.^ Each part is shorter than the outside circ.uin- 
terence of the pipe, but the circumferential reinforcement in tlu' 
collar projects beyond the end of each part, so that when the 3 
parts are placed around the joint the reinforcements overlap and 
tfle collar IS completed with cement mortar. The collar is 3 inches 
thick and 4 inches long, reinforced with two Ke-inch rods. The 

CO ar type of joint gives greater strength than the bell-and-spigot 

J contmctioil may occur with less chance (or loakaBO. 

I he lock joint is intended to make the longitudinal reinforce- 

y.n™t en* 7,7 “ Ptoi»« out law 

youu the ends of the pipes, so that when the nipos aro laid tlio 

ed in a band or collar of concrete. This tvno of ioinf 

re,r„/ri?- -TC" 

Se^erMotd^T“Th"Tr,' 

sion and contraction arts nf ' • produced by expan- 

of pipe lines made of nine importance in the construidioii 

made of pipe sections moulded separately and in the 
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G- A. — Laying and joining 30-incli leiniorccd concrete pipe. Umatilla Project, Ore. 


Fig. B. — Cast collars on 30-inch reinforced concrete pipe. Umatilla Project, Ore. 

{Facing page SIS) 



Plate XXIX 



Fig. C. Reinforced concrete pipe and lock joints made by Reinforced Concrete Pipe 

Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. 



Fig. D.— Method of making lock joint. Reinforced Concrete Pipe Co Loh 

Angeles, Calif. '' 
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study of the different types of joints. The leakage through 
cracks at the joints, resulting largely from contraction is one of 
the main causes of difficulties. In pipe lines under low pressure 
and laid in sandy soil which drains freely, the leakage through 
contraction cracks will usually produce no harmful results, but 
in clay soil even a small leakage will soften the backfill and bed of 
the pipe, which may permit settlement and result in a break. 

Causes and Extent — Expansion and contraction are due to two 
distinct causes: First, to changes in temperature. Second, to 
alternate wetting and drying of the pipe. The range of tem- 
perature will depend on the variation in soil and water tempera- 
tures, and will be partly controlled by the depth of covering on the 
pipe. These factors are illustrated by the data presented in the 
discussion of steel pipes. When the pipe line is laid about a foot 
below the surface, a variation in soil temperature of probably 
at least 30° Fahrenheit may be expected, so that if the pipe 
line was laid and joined at a temperature not higher than that 
which it will have when buried the resulting contraction tensile 
stress, assuming a coefficient of contraction of 0.000006 and a 
modulus of elasticity of 3,000,000, will be at least 0.000006 X 
3,000,000 X 30 = 540 pounds per square inch. This tensile 
stress is greater than plain concrete pipe (especially the joints) 
can stand. Cracks will therefore occur, and the extent of 
contraction corresponding to the above variation in temperature 
would be about of an inch for 10 feet of pipe. 

The expansion and contraction due to alternate wetting and 
drying of the pipe is of considerable magnitude, as is well demon- 
strated by the measurements and experiments described in the 
article “Destruction of Cement Mortars and Concrete through 
Expansion and Contraction, in the Engineering Record 
of July 8, 1911. Measurements made on bars, of 1 part of 
cement to 3 of sand, showed that bars hardening in air con- 
tract from 0.06 to 0.09 per cent, in a period of 3 months; and 
that on alternate wetting and drying, the linear expansion due to 
wetting wasfromO. 04 to O.OOper cent, and the contraction due to 
drying was about equal. The expansion occurs much more quickly 
than the contraction. The above values of alternate expansion 
and contraction are equal to those resulting from a change in 
temperature of about 66° Fahrenheit for the lower value of 0.04 
per cent, and 150° Fahrenheit for the higher value of 0.09 
per cent. 
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Method of Construction to Decrease Contraction. — Thcs<‘ 
results indicate the advantage of building a pipe line of pipe scc*- 
tions which have been air dried before joining them in the trontdi, 
and of making the joints at as low a temperature as is practicniblo, 
preferably at least as low as the temperature of the water to b<i 
conveyed and as near as possible to the lower temperature which 
the ppe will have when buried. When these conditions can lx; 
obtained, assuming that the pipe sections have been given at 
least a month to dry out before they are joined in the trrmch, 
then the pipe line when completed will be nearly at its limit of con- 
traction, so that when filled with water expansion will result 
rom the wetting of the pipe and from any rise which may occur in 
the temperature of the pipe above that at which it was joined in 
the trench. In practice it will not often be feasible to consti-iud, 
the^ pipe hne at or near the lowest temperature which it will 
nave later, and as the contraction corresponding to a lowering 
in temperature of only 10“ Fahrenheit will produce a 
tensile stress of about 180 pounds per square inch, contraction 
cracks will seldom be avoidable. But the expansion resulting 
wetting of the pipe and the increase in temperature 

2nd ri if produce compression. The expansion 

nd resulting compression has in many cases been sufficient to 

least dCv^ Tii^fo^gationduetoexpansionmustbcat 

Ul aSraW^f ^ contracted 

cTaci Tho ? sufficiently to close the contraction 

finn c ' A Will be resisted in part by the soil fric- 

structmtsandthfrt''^^ connections with inlet and outlet 

seldom ^beT shown that contraction cracks can 

by the anchorage formed hv increased 

distance 

on this frictional resi«;f fin PA o ^ d^^Pondeat 

ical considerations as follows ^ ® determined from theoret- 
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Let I = length of pipe between contraction joints in feet. 

Di = outside diameter of the pipe in inches. 

D 2 = inside diameter of the pipe in inches. 
h = height or depth of earth fill on the top of the pipe in 
feet. 

w = weight of earth in pounds per. cubic foot. 

Cf = coefficient of frictional resistance. 

St — tensile strength of pipe line in pounds per square inch. 

In the process of contraction and expansion the middle point 
of the pipe length between contraction joints remains stationary, 
and each half of the pipe expands and contracts as if fixed at this 
point. The tensile stress on the cross-sectional area of the pipe is 
therefore maximum at this middle point, and is produced by the 
frictional resistance on half the pipe length 1. 

From this consideration the length between contraction joints 
is obtained by placing the tensile strength of the cross-sectional 
area of the pipe equal to this frictional resistance. Assuming 
that the average intensity of earth pressure on the pipe is equal to 
% of the intensity on the top, we then have: 




which reduces to: 

I = 9 


X St 

- D2* 


2 hw . , n ' ' ^ ^ r 


Di 


X 


CfXhXw 


The results obtained by the appUcation of this formula to any 
special case can be only roughly approximated. There are little 
data to determine the average intensity of earth P^^ssm-e on the 
pipe, but it will probably be less than that assumed. The ^uilue 
of the coefficient of friction wiU depend largely on the smoothness 
and thickness of the bands around the Joints of the pipe sections. 
This coefficient could be determined by practical experiments, 
but there is no such information on which to base an estimat . 
The tensile strength of the pipe line null depend on the strength o 
the Joints and a number of other variable factors, specially that of 

" ToT.tSne the probable distance tetneen o.n- 

traetion eracks we r^y 

conservative values: Cf =■ 1-00, b, - luu, ana 
have: 9Dr-^ 

h Di 


l = r 


21 
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Applying this formula to a 24-inch concrete pipe with a 2-foot 
depth of backfill, the result is: 


9 28.52 


40 feet 


and for a 12-inch pipe 1 = 30 feet. 

The above theoretical consideration and deductions arc ba.scd 

on the assumption that several pipe sections will slide tog<'l.lK'r 

in the soil. This occurs when the bands surrounding tlu* pipe 

line at the joints are comparatively thin and smooth, but if 1 Iu^s(^ 

bands project out sufficiently to act as fixed anchors agaiii.sf, 

sliding, then each pipe section is independent, and if the tcnisihi 

stress produced by contraction is excessive a crack will ocimr 

either in the pipe section itself or at one of the joints. This ac( ion 

probably occurs in pipe sections joined with a thick collar, such as 

sometimes used for reinforced concrete pipe, in which ca.s(' f h(' 

section of weakness is at the joint inside the collar, ami sli.,- 

page of the pipe ends probably takes place in the collars. 

^ _ ontraction Jomts.--In practice expansion or contrafdion 

joints are not often used, and their need has not been appanuit 

on a great inany pipe lines constructed without them; howi'vi'r, 

^ s niay e due to the fact that the most extensive use of emnent 

pipes has been in southern California for gravity pipe lines under 

thev a pressure. Contraction cracks no doubt do occur, but 

through th'^ ^ T, pressures th(, leakage 

through them is very small and drains away from the pipe wit.h- 

f or washing away the surrounding soil. On Ihe 

of Dine considerable trouble has been obtained on a number 

• K ■^^0^ would seem to indicate the need of exnunsion 

become 

'rdSrcL“r“ 

tinuons thick band 

the distribution system of I®"’*' 

Power Co., BritS S)h!mh^ T 

cement pipe from 12 to 24 i of hand-tamped 

expansion'oints eiSent at f wore laid wit hout 

of these pipeSs am locafoi 

pressure heads of 15 to 20 feet ^T^r '^^ioh prodiuio 

4U teet. The climatic conditions are those 
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,,f th.- Nm!-);.',. !. j.lii iit- {.‘uipfraturt's ranging from 

a iii.ixnunn. i in ihc .siuiuiu'r to a minimum 
It: .!'» 1 m.’ r n. .,,iv n'm i.r Ictwcr during very severe 

winif! . .1. i'!'"."' Hirhf^ below <lu' Kurfiiec, which 

u.o !!.r mt.M!-..,!.. .!■ !fb n; r.a.'riug Used for the pipe lines, the 
M.il ,f v i: \ ! i.' ■ d ■ il .Iv from 7(1 to 32“ Fahrenheit. 

Some < I? ‘be ]■ !•. liiH 1 >•■.‘11)11 operation since the summer 

111 Itdl. ;:!id oo 'U ibtm '.toe.' t be Mujiiuer ol 11)13. During the 
tir-( .. oil .Ml, id" \ •.!>!>• ‘oiultle wa.s exjierieiieed with one of the 
pipe hue to ■ (oii iruiteil; eloso insjieetion showed that the 
Iiiajoiiu of die :d. . v,ere in |{ie lower half of the joints on the 
niliier 'hie oj the pipe, .ind 
were earned laaoly la rai’e- 
les-lle--. in jiiininr tiie pipe see. 
tioiis, in let! I’o! loini.' a eojiiin- 
uoie band or eollar around 
the lower half of the joints. 

The other pipe limo were care 
fully laid with well formed 
hands around the joints and 
have been entirely salisfae- 
tury. .simple form of con- 

tiartioti join! d.*\iHed lor use — Contraction joint for hand- 

on a fi'W seeliou.H of pipe lines tamped cement pipe, 

in heavy soil and at bends is 

shown by Fig. 70. It i.s made with a raotal collar, well coated 
witli nspludt or oil to jiri'veut. adhesion of the concrete, placed 
in the ordinary hund-tampeil iiipe, to form a tongue extending 
about half way on both sides of a joint in the pipe separated by 
a eoaf of nsjihnlf, T'his tongue-aiid-groove joint is easily 
formed by placing the collar in the moulds when the concrete 
mixttirc has been placed and tamped up to about 6 inches from 
the top of the mould, then placing additional mixture to im- 
bed till' lower half of the collar followed by the coating of 
fisphalt ami completed by forming the upper section of the pipe 
in the usual maimer. The joint proved satisfactory for the 
thicker pipes when the m(d.al collar was properly imbedded -with 
eipial tliicknesH of concret.e shell inside and outside. 

Water-tightness, Durability, and Examples of Use of Rein- 
forced Concrete Cast Pipe. — The early experience with thin rein- 
forced concrete pipes in Europe showed that, while even com- 
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paratively rich concrete is more or less porous and subject to 
percolation under moderate heads when first constructed, the 
rate of percolation rapidly diminishes with time and the pipe 
becomes practically water-tight. The same results have boon 
noted on pipe lines constructed in the United States. As a rule, 
waterproofing compounds have not been used. The increase 
in water-tightness and the durability of thin reinforced eonci-ete 
pipe are illustrated by the following experiments and examples. 

Tests of Water-tightness of Reinforced Concrete Pipe on the 
Umatilla Project, Oregon, — These tests were made on pipes (‘ast 
in moulds as previously described. The separate pipe sections 
were 8 feet long, 46 inches in internal diameter and 3 inches thick, 
reinforced with a double coil of g-inch wire with Ij^^-inch spac- 
ing. The concrete was composed of 1 part of cement to 1.44 of 
sand and 2 of gravel. To make the tests, two sections were 
joined and bulkheads placed at the two ends. Two types of 
joint were used. One consisted of a collar cast in three pieces, 
each a little smaller than the circumference, and placed around 
the pipe, then joined and cemented to the pipe. The other form 
of joint consisted of a collar cast in place around the pipe. The 
results obtained by collecting and measuring the seepage wat-cu* 
and reducing the measurements to an equivalent loss per mile 
were as follows: 

1. With joint made of collar built up of three segments: Pres- 
sures of 48 to 50 pounds per square inch caused an average seoj)- 
age, equivalent to 0.31 cubic foot per second for 1 mile of pipe. 

2. WUh collars cast in place: A pressure of 40 pounds per 
square inch gave an equivalent average seepage of 0.12 cubic foot 
per second per mile. A pressure of 50 pounds gave 0.42 cubic foot 
per second and a pressure of 55 pounds gave 0.56 cubic foot per 
second per mile. 

The tension in the steel, corresponding to the range of pressures 
used, assuming that the steel takes all the stress, is: 


Pressure in pounds per square inch . 

Pressure head in feet * 

Tension in steel in pounds per 
square inch 


40 45 50 

03 103 115 

9,000 10,125 11,250 


55 

127 

12,375 


^ These tests showed that properly made reinforced concrete 
Wes are practically water-tight for pressure heads as large as 100 
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for a jnaxinnan ])r<^ssur(^ lu^ad wluai nnutinu' lull of a.l 
The pijK^ suctions luado juid laid as |H'r\i«Misly <loNrril»“d. 

Thu siphon inkd. striK^t.un^ forms a,ii inlot ohanthor rombiuoti uidt 
a chock^ab^ or division ^'abs which n‘L>;ula,l<‘:- and dividt** i!if*f!o\\ 
botwcHUi tlu^ siphon ainl (h(^ op(m-dib'h labs'ab dda* oniranco to 
the pipe line is fonntal at ih(‘ hot lorn of IIn* inlot rhanibor uifh a 
tapered conical sia.rtin|j!; s(a*(ion, TIh^ pip(‘ liiio is in *^and\ .< 01 ! 
which drains n^adily. It has Insm (‘Uliroly sat i;4ai‘bn"y, alllnnmh 
subject to low witit.(a’ t(nnp(‘ralur<ss; (ho lowi^-e rponrdod afmos.*. 
pheric teinperatundias Ixsai 2S‘^ d’ Fahnadioit botov /.oro, IV- ts 
made soon afka* (annphdion to <l<‘t(‘rmino its water lichfnoas wavi* 
a total loss of ^0 t^nllen pea- siaamd, '’rho (‘ost of tho dpbon a^ 
follows: 


Intake, 58 cubic yards of (amende Sl.npj an 

Outlet, 22 (ud)ic yards of concnd-ca. ..... iSa 52 

Cerueiit pipe at inanufacturing; plant., fi««‘i at $llh2 IV,s7n aU 

Hauling, excjivation, backfill, joining, painting iiwide of pipt* o,!rj| ‘Jp 

Mis(‘.tdlancous VCn tU 

Engineering and administration 1.15? '» Ss 


■mature II 

The pipe sections had to lior Imuhul for 2 miles on a Inoo?* sand) 
road. This sucu^essful insttillation and tin* rostdis ??f iho ab<?\r 
tests of water-tightness hul to tin' tainsl rmdion of :i inimtfor of 
pipe lines on this project aggregating S('veral niih's in length and 
under pressure hea.ds as great as I H) 

Pressure Pipe for the Aqueduct of Acheres, Paris, France. 
This pipe, which is pari, of a conduit ustsi lo (%nrry fht* sonagi* 
water of Paris toward tlu^ agriimitunil gardcuis of Atdioros. w;ih 
constructed hetwetui 1892 and 1895, Wlmv tlie ptvssiiiv i*. 
above 72 feet, steel pipe was uses!; ludow 72 feet tlit» pi|H* was 
built of reinforced (amende by tin' Honna sysb*im !’br preh- 
sures from 72 to 50 baT the pip(' is liinal on fln^ inlfai?n' wifli 
a stead shell 0.177 inch t.hi(*k. For pr(*ssur(*s fro^n 45 i«> «4ft 
feet tho steed slndl is 0.137 iiudi tliick and ladow 15 feel I In* 
pipe has no lining of st(a4. Tlu^ hmgtli of tin* reinforce?! pipi* 
is 4,920 feet and was built, of s(a*tion.s H.20 bad long. 5,90 fret 
in diameter and 4 imdu's thit*k, joined with reiiifor ?a*d eolliir*’^ 
The concrete ustal (ainsistcal of about I part of ctmnmt fi? 2 of 
sand. Tho comont was a luixlim' of (luick-scltiiig n>iin‘Ht with 
slower-setting (.(‘luoiit. \Vli(*n fin* wate.r was first tnrn.'ii in, 
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il ’"'I 


S'.i'ic dll' prcNMirt' <li(l not t'xcood 26 feet the 
I'lT iin>'''Un‘s from 2 (i to 4 1 feet there was 


>tnppi'il (•oiupl(*t(‘ly at the end of 2 
i ti.r pit- 'litvs from 41 to 45 feet the sweating 
h'i nf :! Uluulhs. 'I’he ]>riee paid for the pipe 


1 it< 




fiiof for tlu‘ unlined pipe and $18 a foot 


!i !;'df 

itii'iti ■ 

HI pl*'‘>' 
fur itti- pijM', 

liisttilnUury Pipes for the Agricultural Park of Acheres, Paris, 
France, t in' ui !■ ileuiui!: sy.stetu is ahout' 21 miles long and all 
;u.- 'C 'll.- I’.uinia typ<>. The diameters vary from 11.8 
4;;,S i’.rhr . all ile^ianed to resist a water pressure of 131 
iVr*. ric' I’uiisists (»f a st('(4 shell 0.23 inch thick 

Im'Iui'i’Ii t rot iiiiifort’id s!eel sk<“l(‘toiis, the whole being embedded 
de ll finm 1.37 lo 2.7.5 inches thick. The prices 
i,„. ,i.e pipe - ill plm-e Were: $4.60 to .$ 5.50 per foot for 43.8- 
iitch pipe, .tiiii 72 in .S.'i rents per foot for 11.8-iuch pipe. 

'rhe oiemiib "f this tvpe of pipe was tested in 1893 by M. 

1 .uutHv t Idef r.naineer of Sanitary Works for the Department 
.if Seine, rianee. The pip.' testisl was 20 inches in diameter, 

I 'IT iiieite' iliii'k. reinforced with Bonna’s reinforcement and a 

steel li.iinn n.o 1 iuei. I hiek. The pipe was designed fora maximuin 

pivsoue of 66 feet wilh a maximum tension m the stool of ll^^OO 
‘ It was submitted to a pressure of 409 

fee. wit bout nipt ore. and after the i.est it was cut open and showed 
„„ i„.ii,,tiiuus of injury, ti.e adliennice between concrete and re- 

’ Venice Pressure Pipe, Italy.^ -This conduit was «o^ructed 
l.v M, Hordenave for the WaKw ('o. of Veni(« m 1890 The 
,;,P,l h„.„h is 4.05 miles, the 
thiekness 1.16 inehes and Hm pressure head 

not re, mired nnv repairs sinee it was putm. Thclossot water 
bv pereolnt ion whii-h was at first 195 liters fKir imiiute, decreased 
I,; 102 li 1 .T.s ikt minute (ho fifth day, 71 liters the ninth day, and 

S.i'iti lit, m pj„g Algeria - -This pressure pipe was con- 

Bone Pressure Pipe, -aigena. i ^-n 1803 

I..V M. 

iwili. Th.. tol.J ™te.dsot 28 to 

-!;VV '■ Tlr’'rrillrl,m™ 

inch ami a weight of 0.142 pound, with a safe stress 
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pounds IMT S(iuan- imdi. I’or a pir-^surc of l!t il„. thirk.H-ss 
of pipe is l.dT iiH’hos and lla- -M'iral liai> an- par.-d :\-j\ ,„chi‘s 
apart. Fur a prossun' of SL’ foot llio lluoKiio- of tho pip.- is in- 

civasod fol.77a,nd thospaoiimisolianpod to 1 til iurh.-,-, Inl.oih 
(•asi‘s tho louKit uilinal rod.-. ari‘ li.lW iindio: apart. 

Cost of Making and Laying Rrinfuriuai Concrott* Pipr Cast in 
Sections. On tho rtnalilla, projori in (iroix.n mdo.- o! in- 

v<‘rt<al siphons or pro.sstin- pipo liuo latoral ■ oin - nu'; ilopit-ssions 
wort' !U‘ros,sary li(>oa.u.so of irrogiilar t.tpngraphv ot tito tnigatod 
lauds. Tim nadhod of const rnotiiig and Ia\in!-. t Im toinior.-od 
conende pipe sootions .and the M litio -iphoit. th.- tint pipe line 
on this proj(‘ct, has boon :droad\ do-orih.-d. 'I'ho M him .iphon 
vvius -17 inohos in diamotor .and onl\' 2 ';, inola-. tinol,. Itn- othi'r 
pipe linos hare boon built of lb- tuid iltt tnoh ptpo. s ami 

4 had in longih, ri'spi'ctivoly. both 11 inohos t hick. Ihoco.i ol a 

nuinlx-r of tlmso pipe linos is tabulated boluw, Tho unit cost of 
miiforia! was as follows: Ucinforooniont. inolndttu' lal.or, 
cents p(*r pound for •lb-inch pipo and .d;. o.-nt;. tor ..tl iindi pipe. 
Concroto niixfun-: 1 pait of ocinoni, 2.11 jiart*. ol itml. and H.ll 
ptirfs of grtivol scrci'iii-d through l-inoli ino -h and l oiaiitod on ' (- 
inch mesh. < Vinent cost S2.2.a a barrel, .••and .'-=1 .IHI a cubic yard. 
p;rav('l $2. (if) fuhir yard. 
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On thnldnton Wnslnnj^tnin ^tn'rral iitih*’- <*l u*iii!HiTa*d 

pi|HW, H to 14 iurlins in <!iann»t<n\ hnvn hia’ii inmlr and laid in fin* 
nuiinn'r previously dc*8frilHaL ThtMuaxiinuin pri**^F4ine ln*ad for 
wln<*h ])ipi*H have been usod is lln feel. Tho unit eosts isf 
nuitvrials and labor were us follows. 
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Concrete mixture: for heads under 80 feet; 1:2:2 

for heads greater than 80 feet. 

Cement $2.50 a barrel, sand $2.00 a cubic yard; aggregate 
$2.00 a cubic yard. 

Wire mesh 4 cents a pound, steel wire 3 cents a pound; common 
laborers $2.00 a day, tampers, mixers, pipe layers $3.00 a day. 


Cost op Making and Laying Reinforced Concrete Cast Pipe on 
Tieton Project, Washington (per Lineal Foot) 


Diameter, 

inches 

Length, 

feet 

Cost of 
pipe at 
yard 

Cost of laying 
and joining 
and materials 

Cost of exca- 
vation and 
backfill 

Cost of 
hauling 

Total 

cost 

8 

8,342 

$0,355 

$0 145 

W.160 

$0,043 

$0,693 

10 

5,781 

0 369 

0.198 

0.156 

0 051 

0.774 

12 

5,325 

0.445 

0.231 

0 182 

0 059 

0 917 

14 

1,867 

0.525 

0.265 

0.226 

0.068 

1.084 


Cost of pipe at yard includes all material and labor to make the 
pipe and the plant charge. Cost of laying and making joints in- 
cludes all material and labor to make joints. No general over- 
head or administration is included. 

The prices in southern California for wire-wound, hand-tamped, 
dry-mixed pipe, with a coating of cement mortar, laid in the 
trench, including earthwork, is as follows: 

Diameter of pipe, inches . . 6 8 10 12 14 20 26 

Cost per lineal foot $0.20 $0.30 $0.40 $0.60 $0.75 $1.20 $2.00 

Reinforced Concrete Pipe and Conduits Built in Place. — Con- 
duits for the conveyance of water under pressure are nearly 
always circular. Square, rectangular, elliptical, and other special 
forms have been used, but only for low internal water pressures, 
and are then more nearly similar to culverts. In the following 
paragraphs large size reinforced circular concrete pipes, built in 
place are considered. 

The determining size beyond which a pipe built in place is 
preferable to a pipe cast in sections is dependent on a number of 
factors; as a rule for diameters upward of 6 feet a pipe built in 
place will be more economical. But even for smaller diameters 
down to about 3 or 4 feet there may be certain conditions which 
will make it preferable to build the pipe in place. 

The use of large-sized pipe on irrigation systems has been gen- 
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erally limited to inverted siphons. Several such siphons have 
been built on the Reclamation Service projects. Of these three 
large siphons on the Belle Fourche project, South Dakota, are 
good examples. Other notable examples are the Clay Creek 
siphon of the American Sugar Beet Co. in Colorado, and 
especially two unusually large siphons built in Spain; the Sosa 
siphon across the River Sosa and Ribabona depression, and the 
Albelda siphon. These siphons are described below to illustrate 
the construction and use of large-sized reinforced concrete pipe. 

Belle Fourche Project Siphons. — On this project three siphons 
were constructed in the summer of 1908. The Belle Fourche 
River siphon is 5 feet inside diameter, 3,600 feet long and has a 
maximum pressure head of 65 feet. The Whitewood siphon has 
an inside diameter of 6 feet, is 395 feet in length, and has a 
maximum pressure head of about 16 feet. The Anderson siphon 
is 8 feet inside diameter, 477 feet long, with a maximum head of 
about 70 feet. 

The siphons are all 8 inches thick and reinforced with square 
twisted steel bars (Fig. 72A). The circumferential bars vary in 
size and spacing according to pressure. The sizes are and %- 
inch bars and the spacing ranges from 12 inches for the maximum 
spacing to inches. The longitudinal reinforcement in all 
three siphons consists of 3^^- inch twisted steel bars, spaced about 
12 inches apart. The twisted steel bars for the circumferential 
hoops were bent and securely fastened by welding. TTh® longi- 
tudinal rods were overlapped 20 inches at the ends and tied with 
wire. All intersections were wrapped with wire. 

The concrete was a machine-mixed wet mixture composed of 
cement, sand and gravel in the proportion 1 : 2>^ : 3%, with 
20 to 22 per cent, of water. The sand was scx’eened to ex- 
clude pebbles larger than inch in greatest dimension. The 
gravel and crushed rock were screened to pass through l-iq,ch cir- 
cular holes and were also screened to exclude sand and pebbles less 
than inch in greatest dimension. The pipe was built in a 
trench, excavated carefully to the shape required for the outside 
lower part of the pipe, and drained where necessary. The steel 
skeleton was built in the trench around the inside form. For 
one of the siphons, the Belle Fourche siphon, Blaw collapsible steel 
forms were used. ^ For the other two siphons special forms de- 
signed by the project engineer were used. These forms, which 
proved very satisfactory, were made of lumber in sectional parts 
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Type 1 Type 2 

Dry Earth Section Wet Earth Section 

Fui. 72A.— Cross section of Anderson Siphon. Belle Fourohe 
Project, S. D. 





Sectional Elevation on A-B-C~D Buttress Wail 



Plate XXX 



Fig. a — Clay Creek Siphon during construction. American Sugar Beet Co., Colo. 



Fig. B. — Clay Creek Siphon, completed. 


(Facing page 332) 
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Fig. D. — Cradles of lean concrete to support reinforced concrete pipes of Sosa Siphon^ 
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with Lin average head of nearly 50 feet, was $59,310. The rein- 
forced concrete work cost $41,929 or $18.92 a cubic yard, the 
reniaiiider includes cost of excavation, trenching and back- 
filling, etc. Cement cost from $2.15 to $2.43 a barrel^ f.o.b. 
Belle Fourche, and had to be hauled 16 miles. The haul of gravel 
was 1 mile. The steel cost was $0,024 per pound, f.o.b. Belle 
Fourche. 

Clay Creek Siphon, American Beet Sugar Co., Colorado 

(Plate XXX, Figs. A and B.) — This siphon consists of an inlet 
chamber and an outlet chamber, each formed of a circular well 
7 feet in diameter, connected to the earth canal with buttressed 
wing walls, and of a reinforced concrete pipe 5 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, 6 inches thick and 325 feet long (Fig. 73). The flow 
through the pipe is regulated by three wooden gates above the inlet 
well, and may be shut to divert the flow through a sluiceway a 
short distance upstream. The inlet well is supported on rock and 
the outlet on earth; the wing walls of both structures are carried 
deeper below the canal grade than is usually considered necessary . 
The pipe is reinforced longitudinally with J'^-inch corrugated bars 
and two old cables inches in diameter. The circumferential 
reinforcement consists of hoops made with J'^-inch corrugated 
bars 22 feet long, with the ends tied and lapping 21 inches. These 
hoops are spaced 12 inches from center to center. The longitu- 
dinal bars are spaced 15 inches center to center. The forms used 
for constructing the conduit were made in 2 parts, each slightly 
smaller than a half cylinder. The upper part was separated from 
the lower part on each side by wooden wedges and a key block, 
to which was fastened a strip of galvanized iron 4 inches wide, 
inserted to complete the circle. 

Reinforced Concrete Siphons on Irrigation System of Aragon 
and Catalogue, Spain.— On this system, in the province of Huena, 
Spain, are two very important siphons: the Sosa siphon and the 
Albelda siphon. Although the Albeda siphon is a work of less 
magnitude than the Sosa siphon, it is technically more iinportant 
and interesting because of the greater pressure, larger diameter, 
and the absence of a steel tube to insure water-tightness. The 
Sosa siphon is 3,340 feet long, consisting of twin pipes of rein- 
forced concrete 12.47 feet in diameter and subject to a maxirnum 
pressure head of 85 feet. The Albelda siphon is 2,363 feet loflg 
and consists of a single pipe of reinforced concrete 13.12 feet m 
diameter and subject to a maximum pressure head of 97 feet 
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(Fig. 74). The most important difference between the two is in 
the design of the reinforcement. The twin pipes of the Sosa 
siphon consist of 158 sections, each 21.32 feet long, formed of a 



stfeel tube inch thick, on the outside of which are spaced hoops 
of T-bar reinforcement, surrounded with and embedded in a con- 
crete shell 5.9 inches thick, and lined on the inside with reinforced 


74. — Aibelda Siphon. Spain. 



Plaie XXXI 



A. — Placing steel tubes surrounded with outside reinforcement, in cradles. 

Sosa Siphon, Spain. 



Fig. B.— Steel tubes m position on Sosa River Bridge, Spain. 

{Facing 'page 334) 
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Fig. D.-Steel reinforc.enieat ix place for Albelda Siphon, 
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ortar, 0.87 inch thick. Each metal tube, with the surrouiid- 
g hoops, was placed in position in a cradle of lean concrete and 
ipported away from it by the required thickness of the concrete 
lell; the wet mixture of concrete was then placed with forms 
'ound the pipe, leaving a groove or space at the joints between 
Dutting ends of pipe to permit the connection of the ends of 
le steel tubes with a riveted steel collar shaped with a corruga- 
on to allow contraction or expansion. This collar was well 
^ated with a hot mixture of tar and asphalt, and the groove was 
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Fig. 75. — Joint of pipes for Sosa Siphon. 


filled and surrounded with a reinforced concrete collar projecting 
over the ends of the previously placed concrete (Fig. 75). Th(i 
crossing of the Sosa River is made by carrying the pipe lines on a 
substantial concrete arched bridge (Plato XXXI, Figs. A, B, (5). 

The Alhelda siphon has no expansion joints and no steel tube 
to insure impermeability. The construction of this siphon was 
in charge of Mr. Mariano Luina, who was also onginc«u’iu charge 
of construction of the Sosa siphon. Mr. Luina has furnished the 
information given below (Plate XXXI, Fig. D); 

The conduit of the Albelda siphon is a single roinforcotl con- 
crete pipe, 7.87 inches thick, supported up to its horizontal diame- 
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ter on a concrete cradle. As it was expected that there would be 
more or loss leakage through the pipe, the cradle was given a 
peculiar shape designed to collect the seepage water and prevent 
it from softening and washing away the foundation. *- 

This cradle is made of porous concrete and comprises a system 
of drains intended to collect and carry away all water percolating 
through the pipe and through the porous concrete of the cradle. 
On the right side of the cradle is the main collecting gallery. In 
the upper part of this gallery drain holes 3 feet 6 inches deep, 
IG inches long and 6 inches wide, spaced 4 feet apart connect 
the gallery with a longitudinal semicircular groove in the top of 
the cradle, in which the water percolating through the upper por- 
tion of the conduit collects. On the left side between the outer 
face of the cradle and the wall of the trench is a space of 10 inches 
filled with loose rock. The lower end of this loose rock drain rests 
on a concrete floor and is connected to the collecting gallery by a 
scries of transversal grooves 4 inches wide and 3.14 inches high, 
running across the concrete floor and spaced 4 foot apart. This 
concrete floor slopes toward the collecting gallery and has a 
thickness varying from about 7 inches at the collecting gallery 
to about 8^^ inches at the foot of the loose rock drain. To keep 
the grooves opened when building the cradle, each groove was 
covered with a metal plate inch thick. To drain the upper 
half of the conduit, it is covered with an 8-inch layer of broken 
rock. The concrete cradle was made of very porous material, 
so that the water percolating through the lower half of the con- 
duit would find an easy passage into the drains. The concrete 
used consisted of about 1 part of cement to 4}^ of sand and 8/ 2 
parts of gravel passed through a 2^^-inch screen. To examinti 
the main collecting gallery, tubular openings wore provided ea(‘.h 
197 feet. 

The shell of the pipe is made up of 7.28 inches of concrete, in 
which the reinforcement is imbedded, and of an inside plast^^r 
lining of cement mortar 0.59 inch thick, giving a total thickiu^ss of 
7.87 inches. The reinforcement consists of 124 longitudiiud 
round rods spaced about 4 inches apart, and of circumferential 
l^ars of T-shapes, tied at their intersection to tJie longii.udinal 
rods with wire about 3^-16 i^ch in diameter. Each circumferential 
T-bar has an exterior diameter of 13.4 feet and is composed of 
two halves butt joined together with six rivets. The rcinfoixung 
steel has an ultimate strength of 37,000 pounds per squares 
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inch and its working strength was assumed at 14,200 pounds per 
square inch. The concrete used for the conduit was a niixturo 
of about 1 part of Portland cement to 1.28 parts of sand, 2.55 
parts of gravel under 13^:4 inches, and 0.53 to 1.00 part of water, 
all by volume. The interior lining was made of equal parts of 
cement and coarse sand. 

The interior forms were made in collapsible sections and in 
several parts so designed that a section could bo taken apart and 
passed through the interior of the erected forms ahead. Wluui 
completed the upper half of the conduit was surrounded with 
loose rock and covered with an earth fill. The concrete work 
was commenced on the 26th of November, 1908, and the main 
part of the siphon was completed on the 6 th of March, 1909. The 
interior lining and all accessory works were completed 011 the 4th 
of April, 1909. The water was turned into the siphon and the 
conduit was tested on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of May, 1909. 
The tests showed that the total seepage loss under the full head 
was only 0.105 gallon per second, and this diminished to 3*^4 the 
following days and continued diminishing. 

Piers and Supports for ^Reinforced Concrete Continuous Pipe. — 
Heinforced concrete pipes are usually built in a trench and entirely 
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Fig. 76. — Sections of reinforced concrete pipe of Simms Creek Siphon. 
Sun River Project, Moni. 


covered to make temperature changes a minimum. The lowest 
part of a pipe line at a stream crossing is usually carried under 
the stream bed, but in. a few cases it has been carried over the 
stream bed either on a bridge, as in the case of the Sosa siphon in 
Spain, or on piers by reinforcing the pipe to develop the required 
strength to act as a beam between piers, as illustrated by the 
Simms Creek siphon on the Sun Eiver project. This siphon is 

613^ inches in inside diameter, about 1,650 feet in length, under a 
22 
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maximum pressure head of about 47 feet. The crossing over 
Simms Creek is made by carrying the pipe on ten piers spaced 30 
feet on centers (Tig. 76). To develop beam strength in the pipe 
spans of 30 feet, the longitudinal reinforcement, wMchf or the pipe- 
line section supported on earth consists of J^-inch square bars 12 
inches center to center, is supplemented with top reinforcement to 
resist negative bending moments, consisting of eight ^^-inch 
square bars, 20 feet long, placed with centers over the center of 
pier, and with bottom reinforcement to resist positive bending 
moment consisting of fifteen ^^-inch square bars, continuous 
between supports. 

ECONOMIC PIPE-LINE LOCATION AND DESIGN 

The location and design of a pipe line will frequently present 
interesting economic problems which should be carefully con- 
sidered by the engineer. 

When the topographic conditions offer the selection between a 
number of locations, the mosteconomiclocation willbedotermined 
from a cost comparison between a long line, adjusted to the coii- 
tours and placed within a comparatively small distance below the 
hydraulic line, and shorter straighter lines. The longer line will 
produce a lower average pressure, but, if the difference in eleva- 
tion between the upper and lower end is the same as for the 
shorter pipe, the greater length of pipe will require a larger di- 
ameter. The selection will then he between the longer pipe line of 
larger diameter and under smaller pressure, and the shorter pipe 
line of smaller diameter under greater pressure. The smaller 
pressure obtained with the longer pipe may also permit the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete or wooden stave pipe where the 
greater pressure wouldrequiretheuseofmoreexpensive steel pipes. 
In some cases where there is considerable variation in pressure 
it will be desirable to build the pipe in sections of different ma- 
terials adjusted to bring each kind of pipe under conditions 
favorable to maximum durability and economy. For instance, 
the sections of pipe under least pressure may be built of reinforced 
concrete; those under somewhat greater pressure, of wooden 
stave; and those where the pressure exceeds that for whicdi 
wooden stave is economical, of steel. 

A. further complication in the economic design of long pipe lines 
may occur where the conditions justify a variation in the diam- 
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of t he different sections of the pipe line. The simplest case 
is wh(‘n the pipe line crosses a broad depression which produces 
gradually increasing pressures from the two ends toward the 
lowest, ptiri of the depression. For these conditions, especially in 
the case', of steel pipes, a lower total cost may be obtained by using 
in ih(^ phuie of a pipe of uniform diameter a pipe of variable diam- 
(den-, decreasing from the upper ends toward the lower part of 
the pipe. The diameter of the lower part will be smaller than 
1 h(^ diameter of a uniform size pipe hne, and as the frictional loss 
in liead in this part of the pipe will be greater than that in an equal 
hmgt h of the uniform size pipe line, the diameter of the upper part 
of the variable size pipe must be correspondingly larger than the 
uniform diameter to give the same carrying capacity with the 
same t.otal loss of head. For such a pipe line the least amount of 
material will be obtained when the change in diameter is made 
gradually, the pipe tapering toward the bottom of the depression. 
In pracdic^e the change is made in sections. A theoretical ana- 
lytical! discussion of this principle of economic design and its appli- 
(uitiou to a practical case is presented in the following article: 
Kconomical Diameters of Pipes, by E. W. Rittger, page 464, 
I^]ngineering Record of October 24, 1914. A graphical solution of 
this economic problem and its application to the design of the 
Jawbone inverted siphon of the Los Angeles aqueduct, operating 
und(u* a maximum head of 850 feet, is presented in the following 
artickr. Designing Steel Pipe for Minimum Weight of Metal 
Consistent with Safety, by E. R. Bowen, page 682, Engineering 
Record, Dec. 20, 1913. The siphon was built in accordance 
with the results obtained from the solution; it has a length of 
7,096 feet, a maximum pressure head of 850 feet, and the pipe is 
built in sections of different diameters, adjacent sections differing 
6 inches in diameter. The diameter is 10 feet at the upper ends 
and 7}i feet at the lower part; the thickness increases from 
to lj<{ inches. A constant diameter pipe would have required a 
maximum thickness of 1}4 inches and 10 per cent, greater weight 


of steel. , • r ^ 

The use of pipes of different materials to make up a pipe lin^ , 

in which each kind of pipe is used under favorable conditions, is 
illustrated by the Prosser siphon and the Mabton siphon of the 
Yakima project, Washington. These siphons are used to cross 
the Yakima Kiver; each siphon is made up of reinforced concrete 
pipe for the two ends and wooden stave pipe for the mam central 
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portion in between. The Prosser siphon, ui its lovv{^'^^ port, is 
carried across the Yakima River on a tlircM'-span Warnni i>rid|i;(\ 
The pipeline is divided into 3 parts; the inhd, part, 2,K2o long, 
and the outlet part, 203 feet long, an^ hot-h made ol 30^ 2 "du*h n‘- 
inforced concrete pipe; the central pa.rt, 7,500 lead long, is made ot 
31-iiich wooden stave. The uiaxiinum pn'ssurc' on the r{iuiore(M| 
concrete pipe, measured from the hydra, uli(* gradi' line tor lull 
flow to the bottom of the pipe, is about/ 4(S had at the lowin* tnid ot 
the inlet part and 20 feet at the lowcn- end of tlu‘ outltd part. 
These pressures are also the minimum pressurt^s a,t (1 k‘ uppiu’ ends 
of the wooden stave pipe when the siphon is op<a‘nting at full flow. 
When operated at partial flow, the hydra, uli(‘ gradt^ line drops, and 
when the flow is stopped with the ])ipe full up (() thtdloorcd’tiuMmt- 
let structure, the pressure head tii, the inlet eml n,ndouthd emi of 
the wooden pipe decreases to 23 and 18 IVet,, rc'sptadivcfly. The 
maximum pressure head at the lowest i)art of tlu‘ siplion is 1(12 
feet. The Mabton siphon iscarried under t he Inal of tla^ Yakima- 
River. The pipe lino begins with an inlet- secd-ion about 3jHH) 
feet long of 544nch reinforced eoiierete pipe, t luui a se(dion bbOOO 
feet long of 55~inch wood stave pipe, them th(^ lowc'st (Mml ral part 
1,500 feet long of 48-inch wood stave pipe', tlien a, siudion of S, 175 
feet of 55-inch wood stave pipe and an outhd- s(Mdion of about KH) 
feet of 54-inch reinforced concretes pip<'- maxirmuu pressun^ 
head on the reinforced concrete pipe, nuaisunal from tin* I line nod- 
ical hydraulic gradient, is 51 and 25 h'et,, r(\spt‘(di vely, at fln^ 
lower ends of the inlet and outlet sections. With no flow in flic 
pipe and the water kwel in the two legs of tlu^ siphon at the same 
level as the floor of the outlet struct, ure, i-he pr(^ssure heads at lln^ 
inlet and outlet ends of the wooden pipe dtaunaise to 1H.5 and ltl5 
feet, respectively. The central section is sul>j(Md to pressure 
heads ranging from 123.0 feet to a maximum of lt)7 f(Md, 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF INVERTED SIPHONS AND AUXILIARY 

WORKS 

General Description and Design.— An inverhal siphon is used 
for the crossing of a depression, which nmy be a nattirul druiimge 
channel, a ravine, or a broad valley depression. For this purpose* 
the selection will be between an inverbnl siphon, a canal run «)n a 
falling contour around the uphill rim of the <l('pression, a (aiiial 
in fill, when a moderately shallow depression, or an (devat ed flunua 
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The choice must be based on a consideration of the comparative 
first cost, ultimate cost, and safety of construction. 

An inverted siphon consists of one or more lines of conduits 
connecting with inlet and outlet structures, to the canal sections 
at each end. Other accessory works are: A sand box and escape 
or wasteway at the inlet to permit the discharge of water in case 
of necessary repairs or break below and to remove heavier sand 
or gravel. Anchorages or collars used at elbows or bends. Air 
outlet valves at the convex bends and high places to permit the 
escape of air collecting at the bends and summits. Air inlet 
valves at the summits to permit the entrance of air when empty- 
ing the siphon conduit. Blow-off valves or discharge gates in the 
depressions to empty the siphon and in some cases to flush out silt 
or other material which may collect in the conduit. 

Siphon Inlet Structure. — The inlet should be designed to meet 
some or all of the following requirements: 

First , — The entrance to the pipe must be tapered or flared so as 
to decrease the loss of head resulting from irregular currents and 


eddies. 

Second . — The entrance to the pipe must be placed below the 
low water level in the inlet structure, to prevent the entrance of 
air and floating bodies and, in the case of wooden stave pipe, to 
maintain the upper end of the pipe full at all times. 

Third— The inlet structure may be combined with a sand box 
and wasteway and designed to prevent the entrance in the pipe of 


debris or other transported material. 

The importance of a properly shaped tapered entrance will 
depend on the available difference in elevation between inlet and 
outlet water levels and the length of the pipe line. In a long pipe 
line, the entrance loss of head is a small part of the total head, 
while in a short pipe line it may be a large part of the total head, 
so that where the total available difference inelevation is small, the 
extra cost of constructing a well-shaped entrance is justified. 
The extent to which the second requirement of entrance sub- 
mergence can be obtained will depend on the difference m eleva- 
tion between the inlet and outlet water levels for the different 
conditions of flow. When the flow in the pipelineis discontinued, 
the static water levels at the inlet and outlet will be at the same 
elevation, which will usually be the elevation of the canal bottom 
or of the sill at the outlet of the structure. From this lowest ele- 
vation the water level at the inlet will rise to a maximum elevation 
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when operated at full flow. When the pipe is wooden stave it is 
desirable to keep it entirely full at all times, which for the period 
of non-operation requires 'that the entrance end be placed below 
the lowest or static water level; this may not be obtainable when 
the difference in inlet and outlet elevation is large, but in many 
cases is obtainable by making the entrance connection at the 
bottom of a deep inlet well. For concrete or steel pipes it may be 
sufficient to provide entrance submergence only for the normal 
conditions of flow. A depth below the water level and the top of 
the entrance of at least 3 to 4 feet will usually be desiral)le. A 
screen is generally used and is necessary to stop all the larger trans- 
ported material. 

Sand Box and Wasteway. — The need or desirability of a sand 
box and wasteway, formed as part of the inlet structure, will de- 
pend on the character of material transported by the water, the 
relative velocities in the canal and in the siphon, and the grade of 
the upward inclinations in the pipe line. The velocity in the 
siphon will usually be larger than the canal velocity. This will 
help to prevent thq deposition of the finer transported material 
in the pipe; but the heavier coarser material rolled along the bot- 
tom of the canal can only be lifted and carried, through that por- 
tion of the pipe which has an upward slope, with a much greater 
velocity. In general it will be desirable to provide a sand box 
of sufficient length and a large enough cross section to decrease 
the canal velocity before the water enters the pipe. This pro- 
vision is especially necessary when the pipe-line velocity is not 
much greater than the canal velocity and where the pipe line has 
sections with steep upward slopes. The installation of a sand 
box is also desirable because it can be advantageously combined 
with a wasteway structure, for which the conditions are generally 
favorable, because of the nearness to a drainage channel. Such a 
structure is desirable to turn the water out of the canal down 
the wasteway channel, in case of a break or needed repairs to the 
siphon, or of a break in the canal below. To divert the flow from 
the pipe line to the wasteway channel through the waste gates, 
check gates or a raised sill may be required just below the waste 
gates and above the pipe inlet. Where special conditions 
exist which threaten to cause obstructions or breaks in the 
siphon, automatic spillways may be desirable. The design of 
sand boxes, wasteways and spillways is considered in Vol. III. 
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Siphon Outlet Structure, The velocity of flow in the siphon 
IS usually greater than that which can be safely used in an earth 
canal. Ihc outlet must, therefore, usually be designed to de- 
ci (^ase the pipe exit velocity. This may best be obtained by mak- 
ing the outlet connection at the bottom of a well or by forming a 
funnel-shaped outlet. In either case the water in the outlet above 
the (‘onduit end forms a water cushion, in which the velocity of 
exit decreases as it passes from the smaller conduit section to the 
larger cross section of the outlet basin or well. The require- 
numts for a satisfactory outlet structure may be obtained by 
making the outlet connection the same form and size as the inlet 
connection. This also simplifies the construction. When the 
outlet end is not properly submerged and the exit velocity is high, 
it may be necessary to protect the bed of the canal for considerable 
distance below the outlet structure with riprap or concrete lining. 

Pipe Line. — A single pipe line is generally used and in most cases 
will cost less than two or more parallel pipe lines of smaller diam- 
eter of equal total carrying capacity. Special conditions which 
may make it preferable to use two or more parallel pipe lines are: 
First, when a single pipe line would he of greater diameter than 
can bo economically obtained or constructed. Second, when the 
canal on which the siphon is to be installed will be operated at a 
fraction of its ultimate capacity for several years during the 


period of development. 

In domestic water-supply systems two or more parallel pipe 
lines are often installed, in order that an obstruction, failure or 
iicckIvS of repair in one pipe line will not result in a total interrup- 
tion of flow. This practice is seldom warranted for irrigation 
systems. 

The size of the pipe line is determined from the required 
capacity and the available fall between inlet and outlet. To 
decrease the cost of the pipe line, the velocity will generally be 
made as great as possible. 

Examples of Inlet and Outlet Structures.—A nurfber of ex- 
amples have been presented above in the discussion of reinforce 
concrete pipes. Other examples illustrated by the accompanpng 

drawings are the following: i t 4, Qi-nViAn 

Inlet and Outlet Structures of Wolf Creek Lateral Sri^on, 

AxSricarBeet Sugar Co.. Colorado (Fig. 

lures, of the same size and design, are connected 

stave pipe. Each structure consists of wing walls leading 
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and surrounding a rectangular well, at the bottom of which is 
made the connection with the end of the pipe. A wrought-iron 
screen at the inlet structure prevents the entrance of large trans- 
ported material. 



Fig. 77. — Inlet structure of Wolf Creek Siphon. American Beet Sugar Co., 

Colo. 


Inlet to 48-inch Concrete Pipe Chute on Boise Project, Idaho 
(Fig. 78).— This structure, although not used on a siphon, pre- 
sents a good form of simple tapering inlet, in which the pipe en- 
trance is well submerged below the water level. Usually a 
screen and a roof or cover over the inlet would be added to prevent 
the entrance of transported material and to guard against the 
danger of persons or animals falling in. 

Inlet to Anderson Siphon of Belle Fourche Project, South 
Dakota (Fig. 79). — This structure illustrates aform of well-shaped, 
tapering inlet for a large siphon, A contraction joint is formed in 
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the pipe wiitiin a short distance from the end wall of the structure 
t,o prevent exc-essive pull by contraction. The grooves formed in 
the side walls and piers provide for dashboard regulation of the 
d("pt.h of water in the upstream canal. This is often a desirable 
f(axi.ur(^ to prevent the drawdown of the water level and resulting 
('Fosion due to t he corresponding increase in velocity which might 
()t.h(‘,rwis(‘. (xanir. A greater depth of submergence of the pipe en- 
i.ranc(^ would usually he desirable, especially with wood stave pipe. 



Fi<#, 78. — Inlet to reinforced concrete wasteway chute. Boise Project, 

Idaho. 


Inlet Structure of a 4-foot Wood Stave Siphon, Kamloops 
Fruitlands Irrigation and Power Co., British Columbia (Fig. 
80).— This inlet, structaire built of plain concrete, combines with 
it. a sand box and wasteway. The siphon is 3,700 feet in length, 
and is on tdu^ main concrctc-linod canal of the system. It has a 
maximum full capac^ity of about 75 cubic feet per second. The 
wat.(n* is (l(uir, except for small rock, gravel and other material, 
whi(di (xjcasionally slides in or is washed in by uphill storm water. 
Th<^ main purpose of the sand box was therefore to stop coarser 
ruaUnial from (mteriiig the siphon and to form a depressed basin 
for the waste way opening in the downhill bank of the canal. 
The velocity in the canal for maximum supply is about 4.5 feet 
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per second, and in the siphon about 6 feet per second. When t,ho 
full flow is discharged through the pipe, the water level at the 
pipe entrance was computed to be about 1.5 feet below the full 
water level in the sand box; the flow over the separating raisc'd 



sill IS therefore that of a partly submerged weir. In order to main- 
tain the full water depth in the sand box, the crest of the oviir- 
pour sill is raised with flashboards an additional 12 inches and 
the full flow passes from the sand box into the pipe entrance* 
with a2-foot depth of overpour on the crest. With this provision’ 
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tho velocity at the full cross-sectional area of the sand box is re- 
duciKl to 3.33 feet per second. The wasteway opening, when fully 
opened, is designed to divert the entire canal flow, with none pass- 



ing over the overpour crest, when this crest has been raised 12 
inches with flashboards. For these conditions the flow through 
the wasteway opening is about the same as that over the edge of a 
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drop, for which Bellassis^ gives the formula Q = 4.74LD^^; in 
which Q = discharge in cubic feet per second. 

L = length of overpour edge in feet. 

jD = depth of overpour in feet. 

Therefore: 

Q 75 

^""474^2 = 4 74 necessary, additional 

flashboards may be inserted in the grooves. 

The wasteway gate is an undershot wood gate, which can be 
quickly lifted by the simple and cheap windlass formed of 
heavy wrought-iron pipe, and can be forced down if necessary 
with the lever arrangement formed between the gate stem and 
the pipe axle as a fulcrum. 

In the wasteway channel accelerated flow increasing to a very 
high velocity is obtained. Minimum freeboard of 18 inches has 
been provided. 

The outlet structure differs from the inlet in the omission of 
the sand box and wasteway; the form and dimensions are other- 
wise the same. 

A desirable addition to an inlet structure, not provided in the 
above examples is an air standpipe connected to the upper end of 
the pipe a short distance below the inlet structure, to permit the 
escape of air which is drawn in the pipe by the turbulent entrance 
flow of the water. 

Blow-offs and Mud Valves. — A blow-off consists of a takeout 
connection and a gate valve placed at or near the low point of the 
siphon. The blow-off may be used for the following purposes: 

First — To empty the pipe when necessary, to make repairs, or 
to prevent damage by freezing in the winter. This is the most 
common use of blow-offs and requires only a small blow-off valve. 
A diameter of valve equal to J-fe to diameter of the pipe 

is commonly used. 

Second . — To discharge the entire flow of the canal through the 
blow-off, using it in the place of a wasteway, in which case the 
discharge capacity of the blow-off, under a pressure head measured 
from the hydraulic grade line, must be equal to the carrying ca- 
pacity of the canal. A blow-off for this purpose is desirable 
when no wasteway is provided at or a short distance above the 
inlet. 

mVd.— To scour out material deposited in the siphon. Forthis 
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purpose a very large blow-oE is required to produce a scouring 
velocity in both branches of the siphon, draining toward the 
blow-off, at least equal to the normal velocity in the siphon. It is 
generally preferable to prevent the deposit by the use of a sand 
box at the inlet. The use of large blow-offs at the low points of a 
pipe line which crosses a series of depressions may be objectionable 
on account of the possibility of the formation of partial vacuums 
at the summits by the rapid opening of a blow-off valve. 

Examples of blow-off connections and valves are shown by 
Figs. 81 and 82. The blow-off of the Simms Creek siphon, as 



IS 175 cubic feet per s , „ should not be used 

valve was Anderson siphon, Belle Pourche project, 

South Dakota, is housed in an operating weU which gives access 
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to tho valv('‘ l)(‘low till* jijrotnMl >uH’art^ llv. s'j , hlnw till 

discharges at the hutl<aa oi' au atij.'teraf has i ifiiifru n.iria , m 
whi(0i th(^ \va.t(‘r rist^s and n\'ci{hn\;. 

Th(‘ hlow-ofT for 1 la* .^tavc |»ip«‘ l*Mh -.«'i iphua, 

side proje<‘t, Washiagton, is pla»‘<Ml tat f hr |a|H* ufaitp i - irnri 
across Yakima hiver on a lumhaa at ttiir m}' fltr iipprrih- !ridvv 
pi(n*s. 07i(‘ hlow-olT vahe tn thr ,ridh' Unit 

shown in Jdg, 05. 

Air Valves and Air Stands. .1^ ' r?7/rf :tin trip;. ini 
siiiuinit.s a.n(l convt^x Inaids fur tic* ni h lurv Mn j.-jf 

when filling the pip(‘ and l<» tliNrhariLa* thr air hirii ha ? f, adi i,* ,, 
to coll(‘et a.t tlies<‘ p<dnts. Hiey ar»‘ r‘,ptaaall\ nr.-, v 
the pn^ssure is low, lieeause (!ii:' permit" fie* exp.ot eai mI rh,- 
collected air. At thos<‘ points ulmdi an* wiihin a n-w irrf r! ehr 
hydrauli(‘ gradient tlu* ouflet ma> he made ef taodpipr', \ij 
outhdi vaiv(\s, locaitnl wlnaa* flit' prereaire i ^ eon .id* f d4e and ^ fn 
ther(^ is little iendmiey for air to eollrtn, i!ta\ ma v ? Moie, a 'v 
valviis which a,r(M>peneti uhen the pipe i’-. |e my p^m^.la 

ally to l(‘t out a.c(nnunlated air. Aufonmfif mi »mi!ie » du ‘,0 
required at. ail points whiTi* fliere i,^ a teieieitr\ hi ,*i! aee«iff.»:h 
tion and wluaa* stamhpipes are not fea -ilie, 1‘ht \ ma\ , if u\l 
ciently largt^ s<tv(‘ tin* purpoM* i,f liir mhu^.. \n empno'd m!* 
which is commonly givmi for the ni/i* mi air otolr! aut»»tfia»ie 
valves rc<iuin‘s an air valve <iiuiuetrrof f im-h fur earh fonf m 
diamider of t lu^ pipe*. 

Air mlets a.r<‘ more commonly ihed on are! pifie-., T!*e}r 
purpose is to hd air info tin* pipe to pieveni f lie efilap'ine of the 
pipe from <^xt.(u*ior prt'ssuta^ when a \‘aetnim plod nerd m tie* 
pipoby alirealpsmhhm opening of a taige hhiw-oft ^a,he oi efht 1 
cause. There is less need for them mi \MiMdfii fape- h*Ma,n.« of 
the greater strurngtli against extenml pressure, hiii u ui'tli* 

precaution to provide air irihds at leas! af flu* mimmifv of la^.r 
wooden pipes. A fuller discussion of no mlem him hn u rrun 
in the consideration of steid pipts, 

^ Anchorages and Expansion Joints, dlievi* hm* he. n t-uiu 
sidered in mmnMum with the discuedi»fi of aieel pipe hue 
Anchorages are generally required at heiidn mid a! oTuhu m 
tcrvals on c posed stetd pipe ^ lines; they are no! i|siiall> letpiiied 
on buried steel pipes or on wood .stave and rutmvfv pipe imru 
except at very sharp bends or on exposed woo*i aia%e pipe hue 
built on a vmy stei^p imdiiie. 
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Canal cross section with minimum 
seepage loss, 115 
most advantageous hydrau- 
lic elements, 113 
side slopes, 123 
top width of banks, 127 
erosive velocities in, 57 
flow of water in, 45; see also Flow 
of water 

grade lines, establishment of, 40 
Canal linings, asphalt, 141 

cement mortar, 139, 142, 144 
clay puddle, 140, 142, 144, 147 
comparative cost of, 145 
concrete, 139, 142, 144 
construction joints, 153 
contraction and expansion, 
152, 154 
cost of, 146, 162 
drainage and effect of frost, 
161 

durability of, 147 
economy of, 164 
form of cross section, 149 
methods of construction, 
156 

special forms of, 166 
partial linings, 166 
reinforced concrete, 168 
semicircular, 167 
strength of, 147 
thickness of, 149 
cost of different types, 145 
efficiency of different types, 
142 

masonry, 139 
oil, 140, 142, 144, 147 
sheet steel, 141 
strength and durability, 147 
types of, 139 
wooden, 141 
location, see Surveys 
seepage loss, see Seepage 
velocities, see Velocities 
Capacity of system, study of in pre- 
liminary investigations, 15 
Cement mortar canal lining, 139, 142, 
144 


Chezy’s formula, 47, 62 
Chezy-Kutter^s formula, accuracy 
of, 55 

diagram for solution of, 55 
Clay Creek reinforced concrete 
siphon, 333 

Clay puddle canal lining, 140, 142, 
144, 147 

Climatic conditions and crops, 8 
Coefficient of discharge, for gate 
openings, 72, 73 
for large tubes, 74 
for short pipes, 72 
for standard orifices, 70 
Coefficient of roughness ^^n^' in 
Kutter’s formula, 47 
canals, concrete lined, 50 
in earth, 48 
in rock, 49 

with retaining walls, 51 
effect of curvature on, 54 
flumes, concrete, 50 
sheet steel, 52 
wooden, 51 
pipes, cast-iron, 54 
concrete, 53 
steel, 54 

wooden stave, 53 
Concrete flumes, see Flumes 
pipes, see Pipes 

Concrete-lined canals, see Canal 
linings 

Concrete retaining walls for canal 
sections, 186 
Modesto canal, 186 
Turlock canal, 186 ^ 

Contour intervals for topographic 
maps, 36 

Contraction, see Expansion 
Conveyance losses in canals, 96 
extent of, 103 
for entire system, 104 
in cubic feet per square foot, 
104 

in per cent, of flow per mile, 
109 

methods of expressing, 103 
nature of, 96 
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Conveyance rates for the design of 
canals, 106 
see also Seepage losses 
Coolgardie pipe line, 245 
Crane Creek Irrigation Co., flume 
inlet, 234 

Crops as affecting feasibility of 
project, character of, 7 
cost of marketing, 8 
producing, 8 
demand for, 8 
value of, 8 

Cross sections of canals, see Canals 
of tunnels, 180 
Curvature, in canals, 38 

effect on coefficient of rough- 
ness, 54 

in wood stave pipe lines, 279 

Deacon and Lechalas on transporta- 
tion of sediment, 59 
Depth of canals, ratio of, to bottom 
width, 112, 119, 122 
of cut in canals, 127 
of water, effect on seepage, 99 
Development, method as affecting 
feasibility of project, 9 
period of an irrigation project, 
10 

Distribution system, 3 
cost of, 17 
location of, 32 

Diversion canal, alignment and 
location, 22 
character of, 2 
effect on cost of project, 4 
Diversion works, 3 

silt problems at, 79 
Domestic water supply, 16 
Drainage system, 3, 4 

as affecting feasibiHty of pro- 
ject, 7 

Economic consideration in pre- 
liminary investigations, cost 

of project, 17 

method of colonization and 
settlement, 9 


Economic pipe line location and 
design, 338 

Economy of concrete linings, 164 
Efficiency of canal linings, 142 
Erosion of canals, 56 
Erosive velocities, 57 
Estimates of cost of irrigation 
systems, 17 

Evaporation loss in canals, 110 
Expansion and contraction, in con- 
crete pipe lines, 318 
in concrete linings, 152 
in reinforced concrete pipe 
lines, 350 
in steel pipes, 242 
joints, for concrete linings, 154 
reinforced concrete flumes, 
191, 195 

steel flumes, 217 
pipes, 253 

Pacific Gas and Electric, 
254 

Faleva flume, Spain, 228 
Feasibility of an irrigation project, 5 
Field location, of canals, 31 
of distribution system, 38 
cost of, 38 

Financial development of an irriga- 
tion project, 9 
Flow of water in canals, 45 

Chezy-Kutter’s formula, 47 
coefficient of roughness, 48 
diagram for solution of, 55 
form of cross section for 
maximum hydraulic radius, 
113 

silt transportation theory of 
Kennedy, 60, 88 
in flumes, 50, 51 
in pipes, 62 

Chezy-Kutter’s formula, 47 
coefficient of roughness, 53 
Chezy’s formula, 53, 62 
computations for invarted 
siphons, 68 

exponential formulas, 63 
losses of head, 66 
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Flow of water in pipes, Moritz 
formulas, 64 
diagram, 65 
Weisbach formula, 62 
in transitions, 135 
through gate openings, 72 
large tubes, 74 
short tubes, 71 
standard orifices, 70 
Flumes, 178, 198 

inlet and outlet structures, 
forms of, 230 
Alberta Land Co., 232 
Crane Creek Irrigation Co., 
234 

design of, 230 

North Platte project, 229, 237 
Sunnyside project, 235 
Twin Falls Salmon River 
project, 236 
reinforced concrete, 223 
coefficient of roughness, 50 
expansion and contraction 
joints, 191, 195 
Faleva, Spain, 228 
Hamiz, Algeria, 227 
Kamloops Fruitlands Irriga- 
tion Co., 190, 225 
Naches Power Co., 194, 226 
North Platte project, 228 
Yakima Valley Canal Co., 
191, 225 

sheet steel semicircular, 215 
coefficient of roughness, 52, 216 
cost of, 219, 221, 222 
durability and economy, 220 
expansion and contraction, 217 
Medina Irrigation Co., 218 
substructure for, 217 
Twin Falls Salmon River pro- 
ject, 219 

steel, rectangular, 214 
types of, 198 
wooden, rectangular, 198 
coefficient of roughness, 51 
cost of, 210 

design and economic pro- 
portioning, 208 


Flumes, wooden, details of framing, 
204 

framework of flume box, 201 
Kern River Power Co., 203 
Klamath project, 211 
life of, 211 
lining of, 199 
North Poudre Canal, 204 
South Alberta Land Co., 203 
substructure for, 206 
trestle for, 207 
Turlock Irrigation District, 
202 

IJ. S. Reclamation Service, 205 
wooden, stave, types of, 213 
Provo Power Co., 212 
Pun tl edge River Power Canal, 
213 

Santa Ana Canal, 212 

Freeboard in canals, 126 

Gate openings, flow through, 72 

General feasibility of an irrigation 
project, 5 

features of an irrigation proje(‘,t, 
1, 16 

investigations of an irrigation 
project, 5 

Gilbert, G. K., on transportation of 
sediment, 59 

Grade lines for canals, establishment 
of, 40 

Gunnison tunnel, 174 

Hamiz, Algeria, reinforced concrete 
flume, 227 

Haul of earthwork, 29 

Huntley project, tunnel, 184 
cost of, 185 

Hydraulic formulas, 45; see also 
Flow of water 

Impermeability, see Watertightness 

Inlet structure for flumes, 230 
for siphons, 341, 343 

Investigations, preliminary, for an 
irrigation project, 5 

Irrigation project, development 
period, 10 
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Irrigation project, elements of, 3 
financial policy, 9 
preliminary investigations, 5 
system, character of, 4 

cost of, earthwork and struc- 
tures, 17 
per acre, 5, 17 
general features, 1 
items of cost, 17 
planning and location, 22 
pumping, 1 

Joints for canal concrete linings, 152, 
153 

concrete pipes, 306, 317 
reinforced concrete flumes, 
191, 195 

reinforced concrete pipes, 317, 
335 

steel flumes, 217 
pipes, 244 
wooden pipes, 291 
see also Expansion and contrac- 
tion 

Kamloops Fruitlands Irrigation Co., 
concrete canal linings, 156 
reinforced concrete flume, 190, 
225 

siphon, inlet structure, 345 

Kelowna Irrigation Co., cost of steel 
flames, 222 

Kennedy on silt transportation, 60, 88 

Kern River Power Co., wooden 
flume, 203 

Klamath project, wooden flume, 
cost of, 211 

Kutter's formula, 47 
accuracy of, 55 
diagram for solution of, 55 
see also Flow of water 

Land as affecting feasibility of 
project, 5 

character of soil and subsoil, 6 
configuration of, 6 
drainage of, 7 
extent of, 5 


Land, method of development, 8 
ownership of, 8 
Lap welded steel pipes, 244 
Laramie Poudre tunnel, i75 
Laterals of system, 2 
construction of, 124 
form of cross sections, 117; see 
also Canal cross sections 
location of, 38 

Lining of canals, see Canal linings 
of tunnels, see Tunnels 
Location of an irrigation system, 22 
Lock bar steel pipes, 245 
Los Angeles aqueduct, riveted steel 
pipe lines, 247 
Antelope siphon, 250 
Jawbone siphon, 249, 256, 339 
San Fernando siphon, 250, 256 
Losses of head in flow of water in 
pipes, 66 

Medina Irrigation Co., steel flume, 
218 

Modesto for concrete retaining wall 
canal section, 186 

Moritz diagram for flow in wood 
stave pipes, 65 
formulas of flow in pipes, 64 

Naches Power Co., canal concrete 
lining, 154 

reinforced concrete flume, 194, 
226 

North Platte project, reinforced 
concrete flume, 228 
inlet structure to, 229 
North Poudre Canal, flume, 204 

Oil canal linings, 140, 142, 144, 147 
Oriflees, flow through, 70 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., anchor- 
age for steel pipe line, 261 
expansion joint for steel pipe 
line, 255 

riveted joints for steel pipe 
line, 247 
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Paper location, of distribution sys- 
tem, 37 

of diversion canal, 28, 30 
scale of map, 28 

Percolation loss in canals, 96; see 
also Seepage loss 
Piers for pipe lines, see Supports 
Pipe line, economic location and 
design, 338 
flow in, 62 

hydraulic computations, 68 
see also Pipes and Siphons 
Pipes, 239-350 

cement mortar and plain con- 
crete, 301 
air stands, 350 
coefficient of roughness, 53 
construction of, 306 
cost of, 306, 308 
description of, 301 
expansion and contraction, 318 
flow in, 64 

laying of pipe line, 306 
machine tamped, 309 
manufacture of, 303 
properties of, 302 
safe pressures, 303 
wet process pipe, 310 
ingot iron, 251 
effect of alkali on, 251 
reinforced concrete, built in 
place, 329 

Albelda siphon, Spain, 333 
Belle Fourche project siphons, 
330, 344 
blow-offs, 348 
Clay Creek siphon, 333 
description of and use, 310 
piers and supports, 337 
reinforcement for, 311 
safe pressures, 311 
Simms Creek siphon, 337, 349 
Sosa siphon, Spain, 334 
watertightness, 337 
reinforced concrete, cast or 
moulded in sections, 312 
Aqueduct of Achdres, France, 
326 


Pipes, reinforced concrete. Bone, 
Algeria, 327 

coefficient of roughness, 53 
concrete mixture. 312 
consti action method on Bos- 
well project, 316 
Tieton project, 314 
Umatilla project, 312 
contraction joints, 322 
cost of making and laying, 
Umatilla project, 328 
Southern California, 329 
Tieton project, 329 
description of and use, 310 
distributary pipes for agricul- 
tural park of Ach^res, 327 
expansion and contraction, 
318 

causes and extent, 319 
effect of method of con- 
struction, 320 
theoretical consideration, 
320 

joining pipe sections, 317 

line siphon, Umatilla 
project, 325 
reinforcement for, 311 
safe pressure heads, 311, 328 
Venice, Italy, 327 
watertightness, 324, 326, 327, 
337 

wire winding, Roswell project, 
316 

steel and wrought iron, 240 
air valves, 265 
air vents, design of, 265 
anchorages for, 257 
at convex bends, 257 
at horizontal bends, 259 
examples of, 261 
to prevent buckling, 260 
to prevent downhill sliding, 
260 

Antelope siphon, 250 
backfill stresses, 241 
coating pipe, 270 
for alkali, 272 
coefficient of roughness, 54 
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Pipes, steel and wrought iron, cor- 
rosion and durability, 26G 
alkali action, 268 
Coolgardie pipe line, 268 
external, 268 ■ 
internal, 269 
Kochester pipe line, 267 
cost of small pipes, 273 
covering with earth, 252 
design of, 240 
distortion of, 252 
expansion joints, 254 
flow of water in, 63 
Jawbone siphon, 249 
joints, lap welded, 244 
lock bar, 245 
riveted, 244 
spiral riveted, 244 
Los Angeles Aqueduct pipe 
lines, 247 

riveted joints, design of, 246 
details of, 247 
San Fernando siphon, 250 
stresses, 240 
supports for, 256 
temperature stresses, 243 
ultimate useful life, 270 
Uncompaghre project pipe 
line, 252 

water hammer, 241 
wrought iron, 240 
wooden stave continuous, 274 
adaptability, 278 
advantages of, 278 
anchors for, 295 
band and shoes, 280 
blow-off valve, 291, 299 
coating of staves and bands, 
289 

coefficient of roughness, 53 
connections and fixtures, 291 
construction of pipe lines, 290 
cost of, 297 

covered vs. exposed, 289 
curvature and bends, 279 
description of, 274 
design of staves and bands, 281 
durability of, 285 


Pipes, wooden stave continuous, 
flow of water in, 63, 65 
life of, 288 

overhead stream crossing vs. 

undercrossing, 294 
painting staves and bands, 289 
pressures for, 278 
specifications, 297 
stave, 279, 297 
test of pipe line, 301 
use of, 278 

wooden stave, machine banded, 
277 

adaptability, 278 
coating of staves and bands, 
289, 299 

connections and fixtures, 291 
construction of pipelines, 291, 
299 

cost of, *296 

covered vs. exposed, 289 
description of, 277 
durability of, 285 
joints, 277 
life of, 285 
pressures for, 278 
use of, 278 

Preliminary investigations for an 
irrigation project, 5 
cost of system, 16 
crops, 5 

general features and character 
of system, 16 
land, 5 

miscellaneous considerations, 19 
water suoply, 11 

Preliminary survey for diversion 
line, 25 
cost of, 41 

Profiles of canal lines, 28, 30, 40 

Provo Power Co., wooden stave 
flume, 212 

Pumping projects, 1 

Puntledge River Power Canal, 
wooden stave flume, 213 

Rainfall data, study of in pre- 
liminary investigations, 11 
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Reconnaissance survey for diversion 
line, 22 

Reinforced concrete flumes, see 
Flumes 

pipes, see Pipes 

Retaining wall canal cross sections, 
186 

coefficient of roughness, 51 
Modesto Irrigation District, 186 
Turlock Irrigation District, 186 
Right-of-way for canals, 17, 42 
Riveted joints for steel pipes, 245 
design of, 246 
tables for, 248 

Sand box at siphon inlet, 342, 345 
in silt problems, 79 
Santa Ana Canal, wooden stave 
flume, 212 

Scale of maps, for caifel location, 28 
for topographic surveys, 36 
Sediment, see Silt 
Seepage losses in canals, 96 

cross section for minimum loss, 
115 

extent of, 103 
factors influencing, 97 
effect of, age of canal, 99 
depth of water, 99 
position of water table, 98 
soil texture, 98 
temperature of water, 98 
vegetation, 102 
velocity of water, 100 
for entire system, 104 
form of cross section for mini- 
mum loss, 115 

formula for loss in cubic feet per 
second per mile, 107 
in cubic feet per square foot of 
wetted perimeter, 104 
in per cent, of flow per mile, 109 
method of expressing, 103 
prevention of, see Canal linings 
rates of for the design of canals, 
106, 108 

Short tubes, flow through, 71 
Side hill canals, depth of cut for,26, 129 


Side hill canals, form of cross sec^ 
tion, 117 

Side slopes for canals, 123 
Silt, amount of in irrigation watc^rs, SO 
carrying capacity of c*a,nal 
waters, 88 

content of river waters, 83 
of arid region, IJ. S., 85 
of India, 87 

critical velocities for transporta- 
tion of, 90 

deposits in canals, 91 
prevention of, 92 
deposits in reservoirs, 84 
distribution of, in water, 80 
methods of determination of 
amount, 80 

problems in design of systems, 80 
specific gravity of, 81 
transportation, theory of, 58, 89 
velocities for, 58, 60, 90 
Simms Creek reinforced concrete 
siphon, 337 
Siphons, inverted, 340 
air stands, 350 
air valves, 350 

Albelda reinforced concrete 
siphon, Spain, 333 
anchorages, 257, 350 
Antelope steel siphon, 250 
Belle Fourche project, reinforced 
concrete siphons, 330, 349 
blow-offs, 348 

Clay Creek reinforced concrete 
siphon, 333 
expansion joints, 350 
flow in, 68 

general considerations, 340 
hydraulic computations, 68 
inlet and outlet structures, 341, 
343 

Anderson siphon, 344 
Boise project, 344 
Clay Creek, 333 
Kamloops Fruitlands Irriga- 
tion Co., 345 
line, 325 
Wolf Creek, 343 
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Siphons, Jawbone steel siphon, 249 Surveys, diversion line, trial line 
line reinforced concrete surveys, 22 


siphon, Umatilla project, 
312, 325 
cost of, 326 
Mabton, 340 
Prosser, 340 

Sand box and wasteway, 342 
San Fernando steel siphon, 250 
Simms Creek reinforced con- 


Temperature, effects on concrete 
pipe lines, 318 
stresses in steel pipes, 241, 242 
Test pits in canal location, 30 
Tieton project, canal concrete lin- 
ings, 169 

reinforced concrete pipe, 314 


Crete siphon, 337, 349 
Sosa reinforced concrete siphon, 
Spain, 334 

Soil and subsoil as affecting feasi- 
bility of project, 6 
Sosa reinforced concrete siphon, 
Spain, 334 

Southern Alberta Land Co., wooden 
flume, 203, 232 
Stave flumes, see Flumes 
pipes, see Pipes 
Steel flumes, see Flumes 
pipes, see Pipes 

Storage, study of in preliminary 
investigations, 15 
Strawberry Valley tunnel, 175 ^ 
Stream flow, study of in preliminary 
investigations, 12 
Structures, classification of, 3 
Supports for, pipe lines above 
ground, 337 

reinforced concrete pipes, 337 
steel pipes, 256 
wood pipes, 292 
Surveys, accuracy of, 37 

distribution system, paper and 
field location, 37 
cost of, 38 

topographic survey, 32 
cost of , 42 

diversion line, paper and 
location, 30 

pivotal point method, 27, 131 
preliminary survey, 25 
cost of, 41 

profile of canal line, 40 

reconnaissance survey, 22 

cost of, 41 


tunnels, 179 

Topographic maps for location of 
distribution system, 36 
survey for location of distri! ra- 
tion system, 32 
cost of, 42 

plane table vs. transit, 36. 42 

Topography as affecting feasibility 
of project, 6 

Transition, for change of canal cross 
sections, 134 
flow of water in, 135 
for flume inlets, 230 

Transportation of silt or sediment, 
58, 86 

velocities for, 57, 89 

Trial line surveys for diversion 
canal, 22 

Truckee Carson project, tunnels. 
181 

Tubes, flow through large, 74 
through short, 71 


Tunnels, 173 

Belle Fourche project, 18i 


forms for, 183 
cross section of, 180 


Gunnison, 174 
Huntley project, 184 
Laramie Poudre, 175 


lining of, 179 
size and form of, 177 
Strawberry Valley project, 175 
Tieton project, 179 
Truckee Carson project, Ihl 



wooden flume, 202 
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Twin Falls Salmon River project 
steel flume, 219, 236 

Umatilla project, canal concrete 
lining, 167 

reinforced concrete pipe, method 
of casting, 312 
cost of, 328 

line siphon, 325 
tests of watertightness, 324, 326 

Underground water supply for do- 
mestic use, 16 

U. S. Reclamation Service, specifica- 
tion for wood stave pipe, 297 
standard wooden flume, 205 
inlet and outlet to, 233 

Vegetation, in canals, effect on 
seepage loss, 102 
effect of velocities on, 61 
native, as in indication of 
character of soil, 7 

Velocities in canals, desirable maxi- 
mum and minimum, 55 
for transportation of silt and 
sediment, 57, 89 
required to prevent aquatic 
plant growth, 61 


Velocities safe maximum, values of 
57 

Water hammer, 241 

Water supply for an irrigation pro 
ject, 11 

appropriations and earlier water 
rights, 14 
domestic water, 16 
quality of water, 13 
rainfall data study, 11 
required supply, 14 
stream flow study, 12 
supplementing deficiency, 15 
underground sources, 16 

Watertightness of canal linings, 
142 

of reinforced concrete pipe, 324, 
327, 337 

Weisbach’s formula for flow in pip<‘S, 
62 

Wooden flumes, see Flumes 
stave pipes, see Pipes 

Yakima Valley Canal Co., canal 
concrete lining, 168 
flumes, 191, 225 



